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Introduction 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


Books on the Nazi horrors keep appearing, and they will con- 
tinue to do so for a thousand years, for they probably constitute 
the most infamous episode, not only in the twentieth century, 
but in all of human history. The Hitlerite murderers annihilated 
not only 6,000,000 Jews but perhaps as many other “inferior” 
peoples: Russians, Poles, Scandinavians, Frenchmen, Norwegians, 
Danes, Netherlanders, Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians. 

Nazi racism—a diabolic mixture of ignorance, malice and 
arrogance—specialized in trying to get rid of “humanity’s great- 
est curse, Jews,” but it did not ignore all other “non-Aryans,” 
which apparently meant all non-Germans. The alliance with 
Italy and Japan was temporary, hypocritical, and a matter of 
diplomatic military convenience. 

Just how did the Nazi beastly robots operate? To what depths 
of torture did they plunge? Did they not stop at anything? 

Alas, apparently they did not stop at anything, as the obvi- 
ously kindly Lithuanian Catholic priest, Father Stasys Yla, reveals 
in this searing account. The Nazis over-ran Lithuania in 1941; in 
1943, they demanded that the government establish “a Lithuanian 
division of the S.S.” The government, says Father Yla, “flatly 
refused,” whereupon the Hitlerite command seized forty-six dis- 
tinguished Lithuanians as hostages, Father Yla among them. In 
this volume, he tells what happened to them. And what a tale it is! 

The Nazis made them literally dance for their bread crumbs. 
Many, naturally, became ill and were taken to the “hospital”— 
in effect, a charnel house. “The stench that emanated from the 
invalid quarters was indescribable.” Then there were the police 
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dogs who were specially trained to leap at escapees’ throats. “The 
dogs could kill a man instantly; they could also do it much 
more slowly when the right order was given. . . . One of the 
prisoners . . . was spotted, and the dogs were turned loose. The 
next morning, what remained of him was carried around the 
ranks on a stretcher for all to see. He had been so horribly mu- 
tilated that only gobs of bloody flesh remained; of human 
semblance there was none.” 

The kapos (the sergeant-supervisors) came chiefly from former 
German criminals who, as they beat this or that group of the 
forty-six, barked, “This is not Lithuania for you! This is Germany, 
Germany, Germany!” . 

Father Yla relates in detail the manner in which thousands 
of Jews were lured into crematoria—not a new tale in 1971 but 
worth recording, if only to make us beware of the beast in even 
the most “cultured” land. He also relates, with deep feeling, 
how he managed to celebrate Mass while in the power of barbar- 
ians who, naturally, forebade such “superstitions.” How a fellow 
prisoner managed to obtain a Bible, and how another, a woman 
(a “nice cleaning woman”) obtained raisins for wine-making and 
later prepared wine and wafer, make exciting and exhilarating 
reading. Father Yla actually organized “an improvised little par- 
ish” in the Stutthof Concentration Camp right under the noses of 
the Herrenvolk. 

What distinguishes Father Yla’s account of Nazi atrocities is 
its deep insight into the abiding goodness and religiosity of a 
very large proportion of mankind under the most trying condi- 
tions of cruelty, and also his honesty about himself who, now 
and then, almost violated his own determination to act the part 
of the true man of God. His book will surely become an enduring 
part of the literature about the Nazi holocaust—and, of course, 
it will add glory and dignity to the annals of the Lithuanian 
people. 

CHARLES ANGOFF 

Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 

Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Prologue 


If one takes for granted the supposition that our childhood 
impressions help to determine what we do later on in life, then 
I should have become an engineer or a soldier instead of a 
priest. My earliest recollections are connected with the activities 
of my father, who was a farmer with sixty-five acres of land to 
till, and who also enjoyed the reputation of being the best me- 
chanic in the county. I remember seeing clocks, pistols, a grama- 
phone and a barometer among the things he was called upon to 
repair. He owned a small collection of books which he had bound 
himself and which he loved to read whenever he had a free 
moment. The book he treasured above all the others was an 
1816 translation of the New Testament by Bishop Prince Gied- 
raitis. It was a very rare edition and difficult to obtain. 

I was five years old when the Russian armies began large- 
scale maneuvers throughout Lithuania in 1913. Soldiers swarmed 
across our fields and our homesteads. An automobile rumbled 
through our village. An observation balloon was seen hovering 
against the sky. My two little brothers and I spent a long time 
puzzling over this strange airborne object and finally concluded 
that it must have come to bear our father’s soul to heaven. He 
had died earlier that year, at the age of forty, leaving my mother 
with three half-grown children and three little ones to bring up. 
My mother added my father’s burdens to her own: she became 
farmer as well as housewife and teacher. Although she found 
able helpers in my two sisters and my older brother, it was on 
her capable hands, her loving heart, and her valiant soul that 
the welfare of our family primarily depended. There was nothing 
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she would not do for us, and no task seemed too difficult for her 
to undertake. 

Following the outbreak of World War I just a year later, 
our little village was turned into something of an army thorough- 
fare because of its location near the highway which linked St. 
Petersburg with Kaunas, Warsaw, and Vienna. Over this highway 
marched countless throngs of Russian soldiers, at first pushing 
their way towards the West and then retreating, with the Germans 
dogging their heels. On one occasion, several Red Army detach- 
ments invaded and practically took over our village. This hap- 
pened in 1918, before newly-independent Lithuania had been 
able to muster an effective army of its own. We children had 
never seen any soldiers quite so ragged, tired and disreputable 
looking as those particular Russians. ‘They plagued us for what 
seemed an eternity, pillaging and making utter nuisances of 
themselves, until the Lithuanian troops finally arrived and drove 
them out. 

When I was old enough to leave our farm so that I could 
attend the district gymnasium in town, I found myself near the 
front lines of yet another war. Lithuanians and Poles were the 
contending parties this time. I recall seeing caravans of wounded 
soldiers being transported to the district hospital. Among them 
were scores of upper-form gymnasium students who had enlisted 
as volunteers. Fortunately, this war did not last very long, and 
life gradually returned to normal. 

In the spring of my second year in school I joined a Catholic 
Youth Association known as Ateitis (The Future), and during 
the summer that followed I was suddenly struck with the idea of 
becoming a priest. I dismissed it then almost at once; but when 
I turned seventeen, I began to give it serious consideration and 
eventually made up my mind to enter the seminary. 

The time passed quickly, and as my years at the seminary 
drew to a close, I had to begin thinking about the future. At 
first, I was strongly attracted to the Jesuit order because of its 
reputation for scholarship; but, having at last decided in favor 
of the greater freedom accorded to a secular priest, I was ordained 
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as such in 1932. I also continued to study on an advanced level, 
paying my way by teaching and doing editorial work. 

I was already proficient in German, and during the summer 
of 1934 I was able to go to Grenoble to study French. I went 
abroad again the following spring, having received a six-month 
travel and study grant from the Theology and Philosophy depart- 
ments of the University of Vytautas the Great. My area of spe- 
cialization, Pastoral Theology, had recently undergone a drastic 
revision. The old Roman system had been replaced by the 
Austro-Germanic system, which placed more emphasis on the 
psychological, pedagogical, and sociological duties of the clergy. 
Since I was appointed to lecture Pastoral Theology at the Uni- 
versity, I was awarded a grant for the specific purpose of ex- 
amining what Catholics in other European countries were 
doing along these new lines. There was much to learn, and I 
found myself going abroad many summers thereafter, in order 
to attend study sessions and seminars, and to discuss various 
aspects of Pastoral Theology with specialists in the field. 

During the academic year I lectured at the University and 
engaged in various literary and community activities. I published 
my first two books and collaborated with six lay professors in 
establishing a daily newspaper called The Twentieth Century. 
My next publication, which was entitled War and Peace, came 
off the presses in 1940; but by then the Russians had occupied 
Lithuania, and they suppressed the book before it could be 
bound. 

I had yet another book to my credit, one which I had pub- 
lished in 1937 under the pseudonym of “Daulius” and in which 
I had exposed the Communist underground movement in Lith- 
uania. Because of its nature, this book had aroused the interest 
of Nazi Germany as well as of the United States. In fact, the 
American Consul somehow managed to find out that I was its 
author and sought my permission to have the book translated 
into English. I refused to grant it, although I did allow him to 
make a précis of the contents. Unfortunately, this particular book 
gave my friends and me a great deal of trouble during the Rus- 
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sian occupation. At first, the Russian authorities suspected my 
colleague Professor Dielininkaitis to have been the author and 
immediately ordered his arrest. On the very same day they also 
arrested Dr. Skrupskelis, the editor of our Twentieth Century. 
Shortly afterwards, I learned that more arrests were in the offing 
and that my name was included on the list. When I conveyed 
this information to the Bishop of Kaunas, he advised me to get 
out of the country at once. 

‘There were only two avenues of escape from Russian-domi- 
nated Lithuania: Sweden and Germany. But in order to reach 
Sweden one needed to charter a boat; and even if one could have 
organized a group large enough to do so at such short notice, 
there was still no guarantee that one would be able to make the 
crossing, because the Russians kept the Baltic Sea heavily pa- 
trolled. Germany seemed far more accessible. I made a brief 
foray in the direction of the German-Lithuanian border, just to 
investigate the possibilities; but when I returned to Kaunas and 
learned that the Soviets were already on my trail, I wasted no 
more time. Stopping only long enough to say good-bye to my 
mother, I crossed over into Germany on July 17th, 1940. 

After spending some ten days in a refugee camp, I managed 
to make my way to Berlin, where I found living quarters near 
the Anhalterbahnhof and obtained permission from Bishop Prey- 
sing and from the Ministry of Culture to celebrate Mass in 
St. Lutgerus Church. Although some of the other refugees 
were planning to go on to Spain or to the United States, I 
wanted to stay as close to home as possible and to minister to 
the spiritual welfare of those Lithuanians who had also decided 
to remain in Germany. I tried to return to Lithuania as soon as 
I learned that the Russians had been driven out, but my request 
was denied. The Gestapo had issued strict orders prohibiting 
refugee clergymen from returning to their native lands. 

By contrast, the German clergy seemed to be comparatively 
free to do as they wished, and since we found ourselves stranded 
in Germany, so to speak, we began to follow their example. We 
organized get-togethers, we established a week-end kindergarten 
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and a young people’s club, and we even set up a modest li- 
brary. We prepared our children for Communion and had them 
confirmed by the Bishop of Berlin himself. Although we experi- 
enced no visible interference from the Gestapo, we soon learned 
that they were observing our activities very closely. 

There were other indications that all was not well. During 
a conference of Spiritual Advisors to Catholic Youth, I listened 
as one of the speakers, a Monsignor Volk, warned us that every 
priest in Germany should prepare himself for the eventuality of 
being locked up in a concentration camp at a moment’s notice. 

“Have your bags packed,” he told us. “Only make sure that 
you leave someone behind to take your place.” 

Unfortunately, the Monsignor’s words had no lasting effect 
on me at the time. The idea of a concentration camp seemed so 
remote, and I was much more impressed to learn that the German 
clergy had been successful in keeping some of their young people 
out of the clutches of the Hitlerjugend. 

The case was quite different in German-occupied Lithuania, 
where there was no more religious freedom than there had been 
under the Russian rule. Church activities had been drastically 
curtailed. Catholic organizations and Catholic publications had 
been outlawed. Young men who had attended Mass were often 
seized as they left the churches and shipped off to Germany to 
work in slave labor gangs. Yet, for some reason, those of us who 
had come to Germany as refugees were still allowed to live in 
comparative safety; and I took advantage of what I believed to be 
the prestige of my office in order to alleviate the hardships of 
my less fortunate countrymen. 

For example, I approached the Gestapo in Koenigsberg and 
in Tilsit for the purpose of seeing whether I could not obtain 
the release of a number of Lithuanians, including three priests, 
from Soldau Concentration Camp. I actually began negotiations 
with a certain Dr. Scholz of the Tilsit Gestapo, but nothing came 
of them. I was not even allowed inside Soldau, although I did 
manage to talk with a group of inmates who had been assigned 
to farm labor details outside the prison walls. 
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Another time, the Lithuanian Association in Berlin sent me 
to investigate how certain Lithuanian forced labor gangs in 
Thuringia and Saxony were being treated. The condition of the 
Thuringian group, especially of those men who worked in the 
vicinity of Chemnitz and Leipzig, was deplorable. They lived in 
overcrowded filthy barracks, which lacked even the most prim- 
itive hygienic facilities. I conducted religious services for them, 
to which IJ also invited the Argentinian Consul Barsanti, whose 
wife happened to be Lithuanian. This, however, turned out to 
be a mistake. The public Mass and the Argentinian Consul’s 
presence aroused the wrath of the Nazis, so much so that the 
Supervisor of Labor at Ghemnitz took me to task for having 
meddled in something that was none of my business. There might 
have been further repercussions, at least according to a certain 
Lithuanian journalist in Berlin who cautioned me that the Ge- 
stapo was after my hide. But nothing happened during the next 
few days, and after that I obtained a two-week permit to visit 
Lithuania because my mother had fallen seriously ill. (She died 
four months later.) 

As soon as my colleagues at the University learned that I had 
come back, they exerted their influence and managed to obtain 
permission for me to remain in Lithuania and to resume my 
lectures and pastoral duties. I instituted a series of culture-ori- 
ented religious services which attracted many of the actors, opera 
singers, ballet dancers, and art students in Kaunas. I also became 
advisor to a group of young writers who were preparing a 
program of religious themes for the Lithuanian National Thea- 
tre. On Sundays, I delivered rather forceful sermons from 
the pulpit of St. Michael’s Church in Kaunas. Lulled by the 
comparative freedom I had enjoyed in Germany, I had no qualms 
about saying exactly what I felt. The Rector of the Seminary 
once tactfully suggested that I refrain from preaching for a 
while, but I paid no attention to him. I should have listened, 
because it turned out that the police were taking down all of 
my sermons in shorthand. 

Around this time the Germans began to meet with serious 
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reversals along the Eastern Front; and, in order to implement 
their diminishing manpower, they decided to incorporate all able- 
bodied Lithuanians into an S.S. Legion. But they did not suc- 
ceed. Our government refused to sanction such an act, and our 
young men scattered throughout the land to avoid conscription. 
Infuriated, the Germans retaliated by first of all shutting down 
the University; we lived in daily fear of what other reprisals 
might follow. 

On March 15th, 1943, the Rector of the Seminary told me 
to get out of Kaunas for a few days, but again I paid no attention 
to his advice. For one thing, I had nowhere else to go; and, for 
another, I could not see why the Germans would want to arrest 
me, especially since I had no political affiliations whatsoever. ‘The 
following morning I said Mass and went about my business as 
usual, When I came home in the afternoon, I tried to telephone 
one of my colleagues, but was told by his wife that he was out. 
I waited and then decided to try him again, but at that very 
moment my doorbell sounded and I hurried to answer it. Out- 
side the door stood two German police officers accompanied by 
my S.S. acquaintance from Tilsit, Dr. Scholz. As the policemen 
fell to ransacking my apartment, Dr. Scholz apologized for the 
search and ordered me to pack. 

“You’re going to Germany at once.” 

“But I just returned from Germany,” I exclaimed. “Why do 
I have to go back there?” 

“You'll find out when you get to headquarters,” Scholz 
replied. 

Just then the telephone rang. The wife of the colleague I 
had been trying to contact was calling back to inform me that 
he still had not returned. 

“Bid him good-bye for me,” I told her. “I’m being sent 
heaven only knows where.” 

After the house search had been completed, I was hustled 
into a waiting police van and taken to Gestapo Headquarters. 
Just as the van pulled up outside the building, I spotted Dr. 
Kuéas, the director of our Fourth Gymnasium. He was appar- 
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ently being brought in, too. Nor were we the only ones to be 
arrested that day. Twenty-nine Lithuanians had been picked up 
altogether; among them were army officers, educators, high rank- 
ing public and civil officials, and even a few students. We spent 
the night crowded together in the cellar of the Gestapo building, 
and the following morning we were put aboard a bus with strict 
orders not to make trouble. Perhaps to insure our good conduct, 
police guards occupied the front and back seats of the bus, while 
two cars filled with armed S.S.-.men—one car in front of the bus 
and the other directly behind it—accompanied us all the way out 
of Lithuania. 

Because there had beén no trial and absolutely no interro- 
gation, we assumed that we would probably be set free as soon 
as we reached Germany. I spent most of the journey thinking 
about what I would do when I returned to Berlin. I had every 
intention of resuming my charitable activities among the Lithu- 
anian labor gangs, and I wondered whether they hadn’t already 
received the ten thousand prayerbooks which I had secretly 
prepared and arranged to be printed in Kaunas. . . 

In this manner the hours slipped by. ‘Towards evening we 
crossed the border and found ourselves in Tilsit. But as soon 
as we climbed out of the bus, we realized that all our plans had 
been nothing more than idle delusions. Before us loomed another 
prison; although we did not know it yet, we were destined to 
see little else for a long, long time. 
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First Impressions 


io 


When the open truck which was transporting us to Stutthof 
Concentration Camp finally rumbled to a stop, we breathed some- 
thing like a sigh of relief. Naturally, none of us looked forward 
to being locked up for an indefinite period of time; but ten days 
of hectic moving from one prison to another had left us on the 
verge of complete exhaustion, and we were beginning to relish 
the prospect of just staying put. 

We had learned a little about our ultimate destination in Mar- 
ienburg, from a Polish prisoner who had been assigned to paint 
the bars of our cell. He was being sent to Stutthof, and he assured 
us that we would sooner or later wind up in the same place. Al- 
though this Pole had served time in Stutthof once before and 
was presumably familiar with its conditions, some of the things 
he told us were so horrendous that we refused to believe him. 
And now, as we caught our first glimpse of the compound, we 
were convinced that he had indeed been exaggerating. 

Viewed from where we stood, Stutthof looked more like a 
secluded resort than a penal institution. It was situated within 
walking distance of a forest, close enough to the trees for us to 
hear the gentle murmur of their leaves as they rustled in the wind. 
The general air of repose that this setting evoked was sustained 
by the appearance of the buildings. A two-story red brick struc- 
ture, which had been erected some feet away from the road, bore 
a remarkable resemblance to a hotel; and the low wooden bar- 
racks that flanked it on every side had been painted a soothing, 
unobtrusive gray. 
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If this was supposed to be a typical German concentration 
camp, why then we were indeed fortunate. The compound was 
certainly spacious and gave every indication of being comfortable. 
Nothing would repair our shattered nerves more rapidly than a 
stroll in the adjoining woods. We couldn’t expect complete free- 
dom, of course: most likely visitors would be denied us, and 
other forms of contact with the outside world would, understand- 
ably, be limited. Still, all things considered, we shouldn’t have 
too bad a time of it. 

Or so we thought! 

Our day dreams were suddenly interrupted by what sounded 
like a volley of gunfire coming from somewhere in the vicinity 
of the forest. What was the meaning of it? Had one of the inmates 
tried to make a break? But in that case the shots wouldn’t have 
been spaced at such regular intervals. It was most likely target 
practice of some kind. But how could this be? Were soldiers 
being quartered here too? 

The explanation presented itself almost at once. Several 
armed S.S. men emerged from the compound and began to walk 
briskly in our direction. A gruff voice barked orders to fall into 
ranks of four abreast; before we knew it, we found ourselves 
marching toward the red brick “hotel.” 

Bathed by the brilliant sunshine of this twenty-fifth day of 
March in 1943, we stepped unhurriedly along the well-paved 
road, casting curious though approving glances at our surround- 
ings. Everything we passed displayed the characteristic Teutonic 
neatness. The landscaping was perfect to the very last detai]— 
even a miniature garden, complete with pond and swan house, 
had been included as part of the overall design. 

The massive gate, which opened slowly to admit us, resembled 
nothing if not a triumphal arch. It was embellished with white 
metal grillwork twisted into an intricate pattern of concentric 
rays, and was topped off with a very realistic replica of a medieval 
turret. The architect who conceived it had obviously been car- 
ried away by ornamental extremes, but the total effect was none- 
theless rather splendid. Only a few of the more perceptive among 
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us noticed the machine gun barrel that protruded ever so slightly 
from the window of the “decorative” turret. 

In another few minutes we reached the vast complex of bar- 
racks. Rows of frame buildings beneath a common roof had been 
butted at right angles to form two separate quadrilateral enclos- 
ures, with an open field or parade ground in the center of each. 
The only entrance was a narrow passageway in one corner of 
the otherwise solid perimeter of buildings, and through this 
aperture our column proceeded to wind its way inside. 

The S.S. men conducted us to a door within the enclosure and 
left us there to wait and wonder what would happen next. Al- 
though we weren’t aware of it, this business of waiting was 
destined to play a dominant role in our lives from now on.... 

First and foremost, we waited for someone to give us a meal. 
Our watches, which were still conspicuously strapped to our 
wrists, showed three o’clock in the afternoon; but as yet we had 
seen nothing to indicate that we would even be served lunch. 
Those who had managed to hold on to a few provisions from 
home were better off because they didn’t have to depend on the 
whims of the camp administration. But how frugally they por- 
tioned out their bread and bacon—foolishly believing that they 
would be permitted to keep the rest! The less enterprising, who 
had long since consumed whatever food they had brought along, 
tried to conceal their envy. Only later did they discover the wis- 
dom of their prodigality; they, at least, were spared the pain of 
seeing their provisions confiscated. 

We also waited to catch a glimpse of the other prisoners, but 
there was absolutely no sign of anyone except ourselves. Here 
was a puzzle, indeed. Could it be that this camp was still in the 
organization stage, and that we were its first sizeable group of 
prisoners? 

I suppose the natural thing is to assume that history begins 
with one’s self. Besides, we knew so very little about concentration 
camps and even less about Stutthof. We hadn’t been aware of its 
existence until just a few days before, and all that the two histo- 
rians among us could add was that it lay east of the Vistula River, 
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in territory that had once belonged to Prussia. The Prussians 
were a Baltic people akin to Lithuanians; but unlike Lithuania, 
their nation had lost its identity after a long and unequal struggle 
against Teutonic colonialism. 

While we were still in Marienburg prison, we happened to 
recall that two of our own Grand Dukes—Kestutis and Vytautas 
~—had been locked up in the same place some 600 years ago, dur- 
ing the course of their own struggles against the German in- 
vaders. Because we were being subjected to the same indignities 
for reasons which were not dissimilar, we found it comforting to 
remember that both Grand Dukes had emerged victorious in the 
end. It helped convince us that right and justice would eventually 
triumph now, just as they had done in the distant past. 

But for the moment, we concentrated on waiting. After a 
while, two more S.S. men emerged from the aperture between the 
barracks and strolled in our direction. One of them was stout 
and somewhat Napoleonic in stature; the other was tall, stoop- 
shouldered, and bowlegged. Their gestures and glances made it 
obvious that we were the topic of discussion, yet they did not 
address a single word to us directly. They circled around, talking 
in undertones, and then went out the same way they had come. 

We didn’t learn until much later that these two men were the 
absolute masters over life and death in Stutthof—S.S. Major 
Hoppe, the Kommandant, and S.S. Captain Mayer, his executive 
officer and the chief administrator of the camp. We were also 
given to understand that these worthies had never showed such 
marked interest in any newly-arrived prisoners before—and ap- 
parently never did so again, at least not to our knowledge. 

Shortly afterward an S.S. man carrying a large portfolio under 
his left arm came through the opening and walked toward us 
with slow, deliberate steps. This one appeared to be a staff ser- 
geant. His head was lowered, so that we could not make out what 
he looked like, but he was about as tall as Captain Mayer. Using 
his free hand, he made a motion for us to assemble in front of 
him, and then looked up just long enough to give us a glimpse 
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of his face. Our reactions, as we stared at it, were identical: here, 
we thought, is the devil himself! 

Although the staff sergeant’s features were individually hand- 
some enough, the evil gleam in his eyes inspired nothing but 
terror. He addressed us very gruffly, punctuating every few words 
with an ominous leer. First of all, he turned to me: 

“And who are your” he drawled, pointing at my Roman 
collar. 

“T’m a Catholic priest,” I replied. 

The sergeant chuckled. 

‘“There’s not much for a priest to do here . . . unless, perhaps, 
the crematorium... .” 

Then a bearded man at the far end of the line—Colonel 
Maciokas—attracted his attention. 

“You there, who are you?” 

“T used to be director of a glassworks factory.” 

“We haven’t any use for directors here; and we’ll soon shave 
off that beard of yours.” 

After this somewhat abrupt interrogation, the staff sergeant 
turned away from us and beckoned to a queer-looking individual 
who seemed to have suddenly materialized out of thin air. 

“You, Paul, come over here at once!” 

The man Paul was short and somewhat hunchbacked, and 
wore a black tailcoat with an immense red cross painted across 
the back. He grinned idiotically as he began to scurry in our 
direction. 

“Your tails aren’t complete without a bowler hat, Paul,” 
exclaimed the sergeant. “Here, take this one.” 

He wrested a bowler from one of our group and flung it at 
Paul. The latter caught it adroitly, popped it on his head, and 
immediately executed a military salute. The staff sergeant ex- 
ploded with laughter. He leaned all the way back and even 
swayed a little, so amused was he by the antics of this strange 
little man. Hearing him laugh did very little to put the rest of 
us at ease, though. As a matter of fact, the sound sent a chill 
down our spines. 
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Chemnitz—for that was the staff sergeant’s name—was the 
Rapportfuehrer of the camp, and his duties consisted chiefly of 
paperwork. Paul, we discovered, was a prisoner just like ourselves 
—a German and, to all appearances, the camp fool. Whether he 
had been crazy before he came to Stutthof or had been driven 
so by the conditions here, no one could say. He might also have 
been nothing more than an extremely clever actor. At any rate, 
Chemnitz found him diverting and did not hesitate to make full 
use of his “talents” on this particular occasion. 

“Tell these fine gentlemen about the rules of our establish- 
ment,” he ordered, and Paul immediately complied. He dragged 
over an empty crate, perched himself on top of it, and launched 
into oratory so frenzied that he nearly choked on some of the 
words in his haste. 

“Work alone makes life sweet; work, do you understand? 
In this camp, work and order reign supreme. That is what our 
leader Adolf Hitler wants. I have been his deputy, and I know.” 

He paused meaningfully after this revelation, searching our 
faces for signs of astonishment. Detecting nothing but blank stares, 
he continued—though with a little less enthusiasm than before. 

“The regulations in this camp are good; and the work here 
is good. Whoever avoids work or breaks regulations shall find 
himself in the crematorium.” 

Here he pointed to a chimney-like structure which loomed 
high above the line of barracks. 

“And the crematorium is good, too: it makes smoke out of 
loafers. Do you understand me? Work alone is sweet, I tell you.” 

This bit of advice seemed to conclude Paul’s speech. He 
bowed and jumped off the crate. But he didn’t leave. Instead, 
he began to interrogate each of us individually while running 
back and forth among the ranks. 

“Have you understood?” 

“Have you?” 

“And you, how about you?” 

The only response these questions elicited was dumbfounded 
silence; and it sent Paul into a towering rage. He hopped up and 
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down, flailing his fists and yelling, “I'll fix you, you jailbirds,” 
over and over again. We were mystified. Was this idiotic comedy 
symbolic of everything else in Stutthof? 

But a single glance at Sergeant Chemnitz, who stood a little 
to one side and grinned sardonically at the proceedings, was 
enough to convince us that it most assuredly was not! 


Leics 


The door in front of which our column had been patiently 
waiting finally opened, and three men emerged. These were the 
recording clerks for the political prisoners’ section. Each carried 
a small table and a typewriter, which he proceeded to set up 
nearby. Then we were told to come forward, one by one, so 
that the clerks could take down our biographical data along with 
any other pertinent details. As soon as the dossier was completed, 
each of us was issued a five-digit serial number. Mine was 21257, 
indicating that 21,256 prisoners had been admitted to Stutthof 
before me. However, as we found out later on, this figure was 
not altogether accurate. Although Stutthof had been established 
in 1939, the practice of counting and registering prisoners was 
not introduced until the latter part of 1940. Any number of indi- 
viduals could have passed through the camp during that interval. 

The recording clerks were dressed in ordinary suits, and we 
had difficulty deciding whether they were inmates or employees 
recruited from the outside, until we noticed the serial numbers 
that had been stamped across the breast pockets of their jackets. 
Each of the clerks also wore a triangle made of colored cloth pin- 
ned to his chest, the color of every man’s triangle being different. 
One was red, the other green, the third violet. 

I was particularly taken with the clerk who had the violet 
triangle, because there was definitely something of the clergy- 
man about his bearing. Later on, when we came to know one 
another, I realized how accurate my first impression had been. 
The man belonged to a Biblist sect—was in fact a preacher— 
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and had been sentenced to Stutthof because of it. Most of his 
free time was spent in the company of his fellow Biblists; at one 
point, he even made a serious effort to convert me. 

The color of an inmate’s triangle indicated the nature of his 
offense. Violet triangles were issued to those who had been ar- 
rested as members of so-called dangerous religious sects; and, in 
Stutthof at any rate, this category seemed to be monopolized by 
Biblists. Red triangles identified political prisoners, while green 
triangles designated those who had been convicted of civil crimes. 

The majority of prisoners belonged to any one of these three 
categories, although there were several other categories scattered 
throughout Stutthof. I noticed a few individuals with pink tri- 
angles—the badge of sexual perverts, and a few more with black 
triangles--the emblem assigned to antisocials and drunkards. I 
had the ill fortune of being accosted by a representative of the 
latter category not many days afterward, and wound up being 
knocked down three times in a row. 

The nationality of each prisoner was indicated by the letter 
inscribed on his triangle—with one exception: the triangles worn 
by German citizens were blank. There were only a few yellow 
Stars of David at this time, although their number increased very 
rapidly later on, as transports of Jews from Latvia, Poland, and 
Lithuania began to arrive. 

Any prisoner who experienced the bad luck of finding him- 
self in Stutthof for a second time was set apart from the rest of 
his fellows by a special insignia painted in vivid colors across 
the back of his uniform. This insignia consisted of three concen- 
tric circles and looked uncomfortably like a target. As a matter 
of fact, second offenders were treated rather harshly all around. 
They were usually assigned to penal columns and were otherwise 
forced to perform the most difficult and unpleasant tasks. 

Naturally, we became aware of all these subtleties later, when 
-we encountered the old-timers and noticed the various triangles, 
colors, and letters. At the moment, we were still novices who had 
yet to be metamorphosed into full-fledged residents of Stutthof. 

The institution designed to bring about this transformation 
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—and, incidentally, to deprive us of any remaining ties with the 
outside world—was somewhat inappropriately called the Delous- 
ing chamber. Although it was true that our clothes and bodies 
might have picked up a certain amount of vermin while we 
languished in various prisons, the same could hardly be said 
about our watches, rings, prayerbooks, and photos. Nevertheless, 
all of these were immediately confiscated for sanitary reasons, 
along with whatever edibles we had left. On the other hand, 
contrary to the regulations of every other penal institution in the 
world, we were allowed to keep our belts. 

Having obediently placed our earthly possessions in a pile 
on the floor, we walked naked into the delousing chamber. Now 
we had nothing to lose except our dignity and our hair. Shortly 
afterward, we were even deprived of the latter; or, to be more 
exact, it was shaved off painfully, with a dull razor, in a broad 
stripe right across the tops of our heads. The Germans referred 
to this stripe as “the road of lice” and not without reason: whole 
colonies of these vermin were discovered whenever the hair 
grew back and had to be cut again—which happened every two 
weeks or so. However, the real purpose of this novel hairstyle was 
to set us apart from the rest of humanity in the event that any 
of us escaped. 

A warm shower followed the delousing ceremony and washed 
away the layers of dust we had picked up while traveling across 
the East Prussian roads in an open truck. We found it pleasantly 
refreshing, although the pleasure was soon diminished by the 
stinging liquid disinfectant that was squirted on various parts 
of our bodies. 

After this, each of us was issued a suit of coarse prison under- 
wear, a worn and tattered cotton pullover, a striped suit (also 
of cotton) and a striped KZ beret. In lieu of shoes, we had to be 
content with a pair of wooden clogs. These articles constituted 
our entire wardrobe, which was intended to be worn in winter 
and summer alike. We also received red triangles stamped with 
“L” for Litauer (Lithuanian), and some strips of white material 
on which our serial numbers had been printed in black ink. We 
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were ordered to attach these strips to the fronts of our jackets 
and to our trouser legs, just above the knees. 

Certain aspects of this initiation reminded me of the cere- 
monies that had accompanied my investiture into the priesthood, 
where the transition from the secular to the religious state had 
been marked by the ritual of laying aside my own garments 
and putting on a cassock. Replacing our civilian clothes with 
prison uniforms was also meant to symbolize the beginning of a 
whole new way of life—one from which dignity, consent, and 
grace were conspicuously absent. The authorities were quite 
aware of the symbolism; and, on one occasion, they even staged 
an “investiture” in full view of the entire camp to teach us a 
lesson. 

The protagonist of this little drama was a German from a 
neighboring village—one of the skilled workers or Meisters the 
administration had hired from the outside. Every once in a while 
—and for a fee, of course—this man would undertake to smuggle 
in a bit of food, an occasional newspaper, or perhaps a flask of 
Schnapps. 

Unfortunately, one day somebody informed on him; shortly 
afterwards, all civilian employees were summoned to the parade 
ground. The prisoners had already been lined up behind the 
barbed wire barrier in the section of the quadrangle reserved 
for them. Moments later the camp authorities arrived and the 
ceremony began. Kommandant Hoppe officiated in person. Mount- 
ing a platform erected specifically for this occasion, he first de- 
livered a speech to the effect that anyone who collaborated with 
prisoners could expect to become a prisoner himself. Then he 
gestured in the direction of the middle-aged and rather corpulent 
victim, who was immediately pulled from the ranks by two S.S. 
men and dragged to the guardhouse beside the main gate. When 
he emerged again, his hair had been shaved off in the conven- 
tional stripe, and his rotund frame had been squeezed into the 
usual camp uniform, complete with clogs. The S.S. men pushed 
him toward the grille that separated the prisoners’ section from 
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the rest of the parade ground, opened it, and sent him stumbling 
inside with a well-directed kick. 

Despite the fact that his arrival had been accompanied by 
so much ceremony—or perhaps because of it—the unfortunate 
Meister didn’t stay with us very long. He made his “escape” 
through the chimney of the crematorium in a comparatively 
short time. 

By late afternoon, we had become fully-certified inhabitants 
of Stutthof. We were still forced to wait—but now we didn’t 
know how long because our wristwatches had been confiscated. 
Toward evening, the weather changed abruptly. The sky grew 
overcast, and a damp, chilly March wind arose, quickly penetrating 
our flimsy new garments and making us shiver. We were also 
very hungry, but nobody seemed to care about us any longer. 

Some three hours passed, each colder than the other. Then, 
without warning, we heard the strains of a bugle being sounded 
somewhere inside the turret. These were followed by a few prac- 
tice notes from a group of musicians who had assembled near 
the main gate. Moments later, the gate suddenly swung open, 
and the band struck up a lively air as the vanguard of a marching 
column came into view. 
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We were sure that such fanfare could only have been intended 
for some S.S. battalion returning victorious from its mission. But 
we were wrong, and we discovered the error almost at once. What 
we beheld certainly didn’t Jook like an army marching home 
in triumph—or even making an orderly retreat. As a matter of 
fact, it wasn’t an army at all, but a band of ragged and dust- 
covered prisoners trudging back from a day’s work. With heads 
bent low and bodies doubled over with exhaustion, they filed 
slowly past the entrance and began to assemble in the square. 
Those who could no longer walk were being dragged along by 
their fellows. 
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Two carts, filled with the bodies of those who had died during 
the day, brought up the rear. Rigor mortis had not yet set in, 
and the heads of the corpses bobbed up and down with every 
jolt, while their arms dangled over the sides of the carts like so 
many ends of rope. However, the prisoners whose job it was to 
pull this grisly load conversed matter-of-factly among themselves, 
and even let fly an obscenity or two. 

The martial music ceased—leaving us to wonder why it had 
been played in the first place. The living certainly did not seem 
to be cheered by it, whereas the dead would have been better 
commemorated by a marche funébre. 

As we pondered these things, an S.S. man came over and told 
us to fall in with the nearest column. We had no way of knowing 
at the time that this particular group of wretches, some 800 
strong, formed the administrative unit known as Block No. 2. 
Nor could we guess how many other such units there were in the 
camp. All we could see was a vast throng of “numbers” stretching 
from one end of the quadrangle to the other, and the sight was 
enough to take our breath away. 

The entire camp was being readied for the evening head 
count. Because the prisoners in each block had to line up ac- 
cording to height, our group was split up, and we found our- 
selves in different places along the line. However, our healthy 
appearance immediately set us apart from the others, as did our 
prison uniforms. The old-timers wore civilian clothes—in various 
stages of deterioration—all of them with red crosses painted on 
the back. 

An §.S. sergeant noticed us, and came over for a closer look. 

“What nationality are you?” he asked. 

“Lithuanian.” 

“Lithuanian. Ja, ja.”” He nodded and moved on. 

This particular $.S. man, by the way, turned out to be our 
Blockfuehrer—that is, the officer in charge of Block No. 2. Under 
him served a number of prisoner-officials. These individuals could 
be distinguished from the rank and file by the special badges they 
wore attached to their left sleeves. Our Blockaelteste (block over- 
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seer) was a German criminal named Esser who had been sen- 
tenced to Stutthof for killing his own mother. Our Blockschreiber 
(block secretary) was an Austrian Fabro—a thief. The remain- 
ing, less important posts in the block hierarchy were monopolized 
by Polish political prisoners, with a lone Russian political among 
them, a young boy called Misha. 

‘These various and sundry officials now busied themselves with 
the actual process of counting. To simplify the arithmetic, we 
had been lined up in units of forty rows, each row twenty men 
deep. For some reason, the block overseer felt it incumbent upon 
himself to keep straightening out these lines by now and then 
lacing into a prisoner—either with a stick or with his bare fists. 
The apathy of the prisoners was appalling. They would straighten 
themselves up only if a blow landed on them. Words had no 
effect whatsoever. 

The other functionaries raced back and forth among the 
ranks, checking and double checking some figures marked on 
little slips of paper which they clutched in their hands. Sud- 
denly a stentorian voice boomed out: “Stillgestanden! Muetzen 
ab!” (Attention! Hats off!) , and the vast army of serial numbers 
snapped to attention. The heels of their wooden clogs clicked 
together, their caps flew off, and the palms of their hands hit the 
seams of their trousers with a resounding slap. All this ceremony 
was intended for none other than our old friend Chemnitz, who 
now appeared on the grounds, still carrying his briefcase under 
his left arm. The overseers stepped up to him, saluted, and began 
to report: 

“In the second block, so many present .. . so many sick... 
so many dead .. . the total, so many.” 

“In the third block... .” 

“In the sixth block... .” 

And so on. 

Chemnitz kept jotting down figures in a thick ledger. The 
totals had to agree with his. This evening, fortunately for all 
concerned, they did; and the sense of relief that swept through 
the ranks was obvious even to novices such as ourselves, 
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The following evening, we discovered what happened when 
the figures didn’t tally. An angry voice suddenly yelled out, 
“marsch, marsch,” to which the overseers responded by high-tailing 
it out of the camp and racing back to wherever prisoners were 
known to have worked during the day. In the meantime, we 
remained lined up on the parade ground and waited. We couldn’t 
budge until the missing “numbers” had been accounted for. One 
hour, two hours, three hours passed. Empty stomachs cried out 
for food, and weary legs gave way beneath the body’s weight. 
Every once in a while, somebody simply collapsed and died on 
the spot. It didn’t take long for the evening chill to penetrate 
our light clothing, and no matter how tightly we clenched our 
teeth, we couldn’t keep them from chattering. 

We soon learned why the work sites were so carefully 
scoured. A prisoner wanting to escape would have a better chance 
if he concealed himself outside the camp and waited there until 
dark before making a move. Moreover, it was not unknown for 
prisoners past the point of endurance simply to crawl off some- 
where and die without being noticed by their fellows. There had 
also been cases where prisoners who had somehow managed to 
sneak away for a nap had gone right on sleeping, and as a result 
had been stranded at the work sites. 

Once, after two men had been reported missing, and after we 
had been forced to wait the usual interminable hours while the 
countryside was being searched, it turned out that nobody was 
missing after all, but that one of the overseers had made an error 
in his tally. Chemnitz fell into a rage when he heard this. He 
had the block secretary immediately stretched face down on the 
rack and gave him fifteen lashes across his well-padded posterior. 

However, as I have said, nothing went wrong during our 
first evening at the camp, and head count took only half an hour 
or so. 


“Stillgestanden! Muetzen auf!” boomed the same deep voice, 
and the “numbers” once more put on their caps. 
We were somewhat surprised to discover that the owner of 
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this earth-shattering voice was not an S.S. man, but one of the 
prisoner-officials. He had attracted our attention some time earlier 
during the head count because, unlike the other overseers, he 
did not stay with any one group. Instead, he kept walking back 
and forth from one block to another. We also noticed that he 
didn’t bow before Chemnitz the way the others did. 

This prisoner, whose name was Zelonke, turned out to be a 
Very Important Person, indeed. As a matter of fact, he held the 
highest rank that could be bestowed on an inmate in Stutthof— 
that of Lageraelteste. Zelonke was a German national from 
Gdansk, and in civilian life he had been a burglar—a specialist 
in second-story work. He was athletically built and carried him- 
self with great self-possession. His suit was impressively elegant— 
even the red cross on the back of his jacket seemed less conspicu- 
ous than those of his fellows. He ate apart from everyone else, 
and rumor had it that his food was far superior to anything the 
camp larder could provide. 

The rumor was very likely true. Because Zelonke was in com- 
plete charge of the camp’s internal affairs, all the other prisoner- 
officials fell under his jurisdiction. And, since their standing with 
the German administrators depended entirely on Zelonke’s good 
opinion, these functionaries fawned over him shamelessly and 
bribed him with whatever delicacies they could filch or comman- 
deer from the food parcels of the rank-and-file prisoners. 

Several of the younger and stronger inmates had been assigned 
to him as body servants of sorts. They ran his errands, cooked his 
food, polished his shoes, and cleaned his room (this worthy also 
occupied a room of his very own). 

Zelonke’s other duties involved carrying out whatever pun- 
ishments the S.S. authorities imposed. He administered floggings 
and officiated at hangings: it was he who placed the noose around 
the victim’s neck and then sprang the trap door underneath. 
In short, the man possessed the added dubious distinction of being 
Stutthof’s chief executioner. 

Another very high official of prisoner rank was the chief 
Kapo or supervisor of work details. (The term comes from the 
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Italian capo: head.) We noticed this individual even before we 
noticed Zelonke, because he marched at the very head of the 
returning work column which had aroused our curiosity during 
that first evening in Stutthof. 

The chief Kapo’s name was Merkel; he, too, was a German 
of the criminal category. He was about thirty years old and rather 
handsome, but his bearing was proud, cold, aloof. His job con- 
sisted of supervising the other Kapos and of beating up whatever 
prisoners he felt weren’t working as fast as they should. Needless 
to say, Merkel never lifted a finger himself; neither did any of 
the other Kapos, for that matter. And yet they ate and dressed 
far better than the ordinary prisoners. 

If Zelonke reigned supreme inside the camp, then Merkel was 
top dog outside of it. Together, they wielded total power over the 
other prisoners, who referred to them as The Big Two of Stutthof 
and feared them even more than they feared the S.S. Although 
Zelonke remained in office for the duration of my stay, Merkel 
was not so fortunate. He fell from grace before very long and 
was replaced by Kliefort, an immensely fat German who had been 
a pimp on the outside. 
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The block nearest the gate was reserved for women, and was 
separated from the rest of the camp by a barbed wire fence. ‘The 
men’s quarters began with the second block—or Block No. 2. 
To this particular block, all newcomers were assigned as a matter 
of course—probably because the sadistic nature of its overseer, 
Esser, made it ideal for “initiation” purposes. Whoever emerged 
from it alive—and afterward survived Block No. 6 with its no- 
torious overseer, Kozlowski—was fully qualified to take his place 
among the seasoned veterans of Stutthof. 

However, on this our first evening in Stutthof, we could 
hardly have been expected to know anything about such com- 
plicated aspects of camp life. 
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As soon as head count was over, we were again reassembled 
in a group and conducted to the so-called day room of the 
barrack, where the inmates ate their supper during rainy weather, 
as well as in winter and early spring. Although it seemed spa- 
cious, it was hardly large enough to accommodate all of us at 
one time. 

We had to stand against a wall and await our turn—which 
came only after everyone else had eaten. We watched as the 
other prisoners filed in through one door and walked over to a 
long table from which they took a small slice of bread and a 
bowl. A ladleful of coffee was sloshed into the latter as they 
passed the cauldron. Then, still moving, they wolfed down their 
rations and turned in the empty bowls to the overseers who were 
stationed beside the exit at the opposite end of the room. In 
this manner, we were able to inspect all 800 residents of the 
second block. They looked surprisingly alike—obviously stand- 
ardized by hunger and the cudgel. 

We were to see the cudgel at work in this very same day room 
only a few days later. A prisoner who had already been in line 
once, slipped back for another turn. Unfortunately, he was im- 
mediately spotted by Esser who hurled him to the floor and 
began to pummel his head with what looked like an enormous 
axe-handle. Then he proceeded to kick him and even jumped on 
his chest, as though he were trying to break every bone in his 
body. Needless to say, after this healthy dose of punishment the 
hapless prisoner was dragged out into the yard to die. 

Luckily, our first supper ritual passed without a hitch. To- 
ward the end, we too received our individual portions: about five 
ounces of bread topped with a dab of margarine, and a bowl of 
rust-colored, steaming bog water that passed for coffee. ‘The bread 
was like nectar to us, even though it actually tasted much worse 
than the bread we had received in other prisons. As for the cof- 
fee, its revolting color made most of us turn up our noses— 
until we discovered that this ghastly concoction was much safer 
to drink than the contaminated water of the camp. 

Bed time followed right after supper. There were two_large 
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sleeping “‘alcoves” in the block, with row upon row of three-tiered 
bunks lining their walls. The more fortunate among the pris- 
oners jammed into the bunks—two or three men per bed; but 
because of recent overcrowding, we and about 200 others wound 
up sleeping on the day room floor. 

Sacks of rotten straw were brought out, and blankets were 
distributed in the ratio of one for every three prisoners. These 
blankets were not large enough to cover three people, and kept 
slipping off no matter how we tried to adjust them. We couldn’t 
even count on the warmth provided by our clothes because we 
were told to remove everything except our undershirts. 

The old-timers quickly grabbed the more comfortable places 
in the center of the room, leaving the drafty spots along the walls 
and windows to us. 

But some of the prisoners couldn’t even find space in the day 
room—that is, not until Esser decided to rush to their aid. Shout- 
ing and kicking, and energetically flailing his leather belt, he 
threw them into such a panic that they collapsed just where they 
stood, hoping to make themselves more comfortable later. It was 
all wishful thinking, of course, because there was simply no way 
to change their positions—or anybody else’s, for that matter. ‘The 
only feasible posture was to huddle on one’s side with one’s legs 
drawn up to the chin. One also had to lie on the same side all 
night long. Any attempt to turn over was unthinkable, since it 
would have worked only if every other prisoner on the floor per- 
formed the same maneuver at exactly the same time. 

Still, the herring-barrel method of bedding down did have its 
advantages, especially when the weather was rainy and cold. At 
such times, the day room floor functioned something like a sauna, 
where one could dry out, work up a sweat, and then dry out again. 
It was as good a way to shake off colds and infections as any other. 

Although we felt dead tired, we found it almost impossible 
to go to sleep. The uncomfortable bedding arrangements and the 
trying nature of the entire day had made us very tense. Moreover, 
there was so much ruckus during that first night that even the 
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old-timers, who had no first impressions to plague them, couldn't 
rest undisturbed for long. 

As soon as the huge chamber had finally quieted down, Esser 
reappeared and began groping around among the sleepers. What 
he was searching for turned out to be a young Russian prisoner, 
who apparently had some musical talent because Esser dragged 
him to a stool, forced a concertina between his hands, and or- 
dered him to play it. Then, finding the music insufficient, he 
yelled out in a voice loud enough for even the soundest sleeper 
to hear: 

“If you come up and dance for me, you'll get a piece of 
bread.” 

He pointed to an unoccupied spot beside the door. 

There was no lack of volunteers. ‘The first dancer’s bony legs 
protruded from beneath his shirt in such comical fashion that 
Esser burst out laughing the moment he saw them. This prisoner 
appeared to be no more than nineteen years old, and looked ex- 
actly like a scarecrow. His shoulders sagged, his chest was sunken, 
and his emaciated face was so dark that it seemed to be covered 
with layers of dirt. Because he had appeared so eager to undergo 
this humiliation, we also assumed that he was some sort of idiot. 
Ignorant newcomers: we had no idea how extremely painful the 
pangs of hunger could be to a teenager, whose growing body 
cried constantly for food. However, there was just too much of 
the skeleton about this boy—even for the likes of Esser—and he 
was soon kicked off the “stage” by that worthy, without so much 
as a glimpse of the promised bread. 

Esser then repeated his offer several times. The other volun- 
teers were no different. All of them were young, and so tortured 
by hunger that they would have done anything for an additional 
morsel of food. Finally, one of them received the coveted reward, 
and the dancing ceased. 

The concertina still kept on wheezing, though. Esser had also 
promised bread to the musician and consequently had obtained 
his services for the night. 

One corner of the day room had been screened off with 
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blankets to form a private cubicle for Esser and the block secre- 
tary. A great deal of activity went on all night long behind this 
partition. I heard the rattle of firewood being tossed into an iron 
stove, and later I caught the aroma of bacon frying. Liquor was 
apparently flowing freely, too, because the conversation of our 
officials became progressively louder. 

At a certain point during the night, an S.S. man came in 
and headed straight for the cubicle. With him was a prisoner, 
still fully dressed. For a brief interval, everything was absolutely 
quiet. Then, without any warning whatsoever, the silence was 
shattered by a string of angry oaths; these were followed by what 
sounded like blows and muffled groans. I raised my head a little 
and listened, unable to decide whether I was eavesdropping on 
a drunken brawl or a cold-blooded murder. 

Suddenly the blankets parted in huge billows, and the pris- 
oner who had accompanied the S.S. man came flying out with 
such force that he rolled on the floor several times before coming 
to a stop. Esser charged out after him, grabbed him by the scruff 
of the neck and dragged him back inside. This was repeated sev- 
eral times, with Esser and the S.S. man laughing like maniacs 
while the prisoner groaned. Their laughter and the complaints 
of their victim grew louder and wilder as the night wore on. I 
don’t know how I managed to fall asleep with all that noise, but 
I did—without ever finding out how the grisly affair was termi- 
nated. No one knew the identity of the prisoner involved or the 
reason why he was tortured. He had probably been selected at 
random, just to satisfy the perverted instincts of Esser and the 
other sadists. 

The strains of the concertina—which, by the way, never once 
stopped playing—lent a horrible nightmarish quality to the entire 
episode. What a pity that one couldn’t wake up and discover 
that it had been nothing but a bad dream. 

Interestingly enough, while the days of the average concen- 
tration camp prisoner were literally filled with nightmares, his 
sleep was hardly ever troubled by them. Instead, he dreamed of 
happy moments in the past, of freedom, and of kind and decent 
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people. Such dreams brought badly-needed respite to the soul, 
even if they did make waking up that much more painful. 


i552 


We experienced an awakening of this sort the very next morn- 
ing. The prisoners sprang to their feet as soon as the order to 
rise was sounded, and grabbed their clothing and clogs to keep 
them from being stolen or dragged away with the mattresses 
which were being rapidly stacked in a comer of the day room. 
The rotten straw with which these mattresses were filled pro- 
duced such thick clouds of dust in the process that for a few 
moments nobody could see a thing. 

I tried to edge my way outside to get some air. I also wanted 
to find a lavatory. But I didn’t get very far. The corridor was 
jammed with prisoners pouring headlong out of the sleeping- 
rooms. Tripping over something, I stumbled and fell. Only 
then did I realize that the floor of the corridor was littered with 
corpses. The prisoners who had died during the night had just 
now been removed from their bunks, and some of them were 
already being stripped of their clothing and clogs by their living 
counterparts. 

The first task assigned to us in Stutthof had to do with these 
same corpses. We were told to carry them outside and lay them 
in rows on the concrete sidewalk in front of the hospital. Because 
I wasn’t with the group when the order was given, I took no 
part in this operation; but I kept coming across the corpses all 
morning long while traveling back and forth between camp of- 
fices. The hospital orderlies, whose duty it was to extract any 
gold fillings from the dead men’s teeth, were obviously in no 
hurry—they knew that their patients wouldn’t run away. 

Some time later, I happened to witness a gruesome scene in 
this connection. Two of the prisoners who had been laid out as 
dead were stirring. They had apparently fainted during the night 
and had been carted away with the rest, but now the fresh morn- 
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ing air had revived them. As I approached, one of the “corpses” 
was already making feeble attempts to stand up by steadying 
himself against the hospital wall. Unfortunately, our block sec- 
retary happened to come along at the same moment, and fairly 
exploded with indignation when he saw what was going on. 

“Aren’t you two dead yet?” he bellowed. 

With a single vicious kick to the temple, he dispatched the 
individual who was still on the ground. Then he turned to the 
one who had already managed to get on his feet and now stood 
before him trembling in absolute terror. Seizing this man firmly 
by the shirt front, he slammed him against the wall—again and 
again—until the poor fellow finally collapsed for good. 

In this manner the block secretary quickly disposed of a sit- 
uation which would otherwise have given rise to a tangle of com- 
plications. How, for instance, would he have accounted for the 
resulting discrepancy in the mortality figures? If he admitted that 
he had made a mistake, he was sure to be punished. He might 
even be relieved of his privileged office and thrown back into 
the ranks—where it was more than likely that he would succumb 
to the same fate that had just overtaken his two victims. No, it 
was far better for the officially dead to remain that way. 

Once, a prisoner tried to escape from Stutthof by having him- 
self declared officially dead. He changed clothes and serial num- 
bers with a bedfellow who had died during the night so that 
his own name would be removed from the rolls of the living. 
Once this was done, he figured that nobody would miss him when 
he ran off because they would all be looking for the other man. 
He did manage to slip away unnoticed during working hours 
and concealed himself nearby, waiting for night to come. But 
he had forgotten about head count. When one person was re- 
ported missing, nobody bothered about names. The overseers 
simply continued to search the work sites until the fellow was 
found. The details of his plan came out during the interrogation, 
and all he received for his pains was a vicious beating. Even 
though he survived the punishment then, he was killed a day 
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or two Jater. Having once selected death as his path to freedom, 
he wound up having to follow it to the very end. 

This morning, after the other inmates had been herded out 
to work, we made the rounds of the various departments in the 
camp to complete our registration. First of all, we were examined 
by the Labor Section. Unfortunately, there were no craftsmen 
such as shoemakers or tailors among us, and we were all classified 
as ordinary laborers. It was too bad that none of us had the 
presence of mind to feign knowledge of these useful trades, be- 
cause many who subsequently died on work details could have 
saved their lives in this way. 

When the labor department finished with us, we were marched 
to the office of the camp hospital, where we were supposed to fill 
out more questionnaires. In keeping with typical Stutthof effi- 
ciency, we were forced to wait several hours before being admitted, 
so we had plenty of time to look around. 

Our attention was soon attracted by certain prisoners who 
were lounging or otherwise wandering about in the immediate 
vicinity of the hospital grounds. These men appeared to be noth- 
ing but corpse-like shadows. Their eyes were recessed deeply in 
the sockets and their skin was the color of bleached parchment. 
Some of them just sat on the ground and stared at the world 
through their sunken eyes. Perhaps they needed to see people 
who were still filled with life—of which there seemed to be so 
little left in themselves. But, then, no one could really tell what 
Went on in their minds because there was absolutely no expres- 
sion on their faces. 

Those who were still on their feet behaved very strangely. 
Every once in a while, one or another of them would bend down, 
pick something up from the ground, and quickly place it in his 
mouth. They looked exactly like a flock of hens in a barnyard, 
and we couldn’t figure out what they were doing until it sud- 
denly dawned on us that they were hunting for crumbs of bread. 

These scavengers and loungers—or invalids, as they were more 
commonly called—were prisoners who had grown too weak to 
be useful as laborers. They were no longer drafted into work 
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columns and could therefore wander about the camp as they 
pleased. They were quartered in the barrack nearest the hospital 
—so near, in fact, that at first we mistook it for an annex. But 
the proximity was purely accidental. These unfortunates received 
no medical aid whatsoever. The only “cure” they could look 
forward to was the crematorium. Their food consisted of a so- 
called dietetic soup which was slightly whitened with milk and 
thickened by a few grains of barley. They drew no bread rations 
at all, which explains why the ones who could still move around 
spent all of their waking hours hunting for crumbs. 

But how, one might be tempted to ask, could there be crumbs 
on the ground in a place-where people died of starvation every 
day? Nevertheless, the crumbs were there—and for a curious 
reason. To a prisoner in Stutthof, bread soon became such a 
delicacy that it had to be eaten slowly and savored bit by bit. 
Consequently, no prisoner ever chewed and swallowed his bread 
all at once. Instead, he sucked it like a piece of candy, so that 
the pleasure could be prolonged as long as possible. The slice he 
received at breakfast he would carefully stash away in his pocket. 
Then, during the course of the morning activities—while head 
count was being taken, for example—he would break off little 
pieces of it and slip them into his mouth. Some crumbs were 
bound to fall to the ground in the process; and with hundreds of 
prisoners doing the same thing, there was a considerable amount 
of them left for the scavengers. 

The stench that emanated from the invalid quarters was in- 
describable. Nobody ever came to clean up there, and the 
residents themselves were either too ill or too apathetic for the 
task. Most of them suffered from dysentery, so one can imagine 
what the condition of their beds must have been like. No wonder 
that even the weakest among them tried to get outside at any 
cost. 

The camp hospital could accommodate some 200 patients. It 
was always packed, too, even though scores of ailing prisoners 
were constantly being turned away. Anyone suffering from malnu- 
trition or exhaustion was hustled to the invalid block; and the 
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only ones admitted were the severely injured and those who either 
required immediate surgery or were running extremely high 
temperatures. Furthermore, they were generally discharged and 
ordered back to work as soon as they began to show the slightest 
signs of improvement. 

To tell the truth, hospitalization seldom did anything for the 
patient. As a matter of fact, the poor hygienic measures and the 
inefficiency and carelessness of the personnel exposed him to 
contagious diseases which, more often than not, accelerated his 
death. There were also hazards of an altogether different nature. 

The hospital had been organized along the same lines as the 
rest of the camp. The supervisor was an S.S. official, but the doc- 
tors and orderlies were inmates—most of them Polish political 
prisoners. These Poles kept dropping ominous hints that their 
duties at the hospital were but an extension of their relentless 
struggle against the Germans; and it was quite easy to under- 
stand why prisoners who happened to be German nationals were 
utterly horrified at the very mention of hospitalization. Later 
on, when our Dr. Starkus was appointed to the staff, these pris- 
oners begged to be admitted to his ward. They knew only too 
well what the odds against their leaving the hospital alive would 
be under a Polish doctor’s care. 

It was unlikely that the S.S. remained ignorant of this state 
of affairs, considering the number of spies and informers they 
had lurking everywhere. Yet they never did anything about it, 
either because they weren’t particularly concerned with the fate 
of their nationals, or because they were aware of the idiosyncracies 
of a certain S.S. Sergeant Haupt. 

This Haupt, who had formerly been a carpenter and a male 
nurse in an insane asylum, took a novel approach to medication. 
Every morning, he donned his official white coat, picked up a 
hypodermic needle, and strolled through the wards dispensing 
liberal shots of carbolic acid left and right. One dose of this medi- 
cine dispatched the patient in little less than a day—and also 
made it very difficult to determine the exact cause of death in 
any given case. Haupt’s special favorite seemed to be the TB 
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ward; therefore the Polish doctors did everything in their power 
to keep their fellow countrymen out of it. 

At long last we were admitted to the hospital office. The 
Polish aides who made out our records received us in a friendly 
and courteous way, and even advised us how to avoid pitfalls 
when answering certain questions concerning our medical his- 
tories. We left with the impression that they were the only decent 
individuals in Stutthof. If this impression was not always justified 
afterward, it was probably due to the fact that everyone, including 
ourselves, suffered from an overdose of raw nerves. I don’t think 
there was ever any intentional hostility directed against us. The 
two Polish doctors who swore and kicked us on the several occa- 
sions when we asked them for medical help were notorious for 
meting out the same treatment to their own compatriots. It only 
showed that they handled everyone alike. 


= ae 


During evening head count, twenty-nine more Lithuanians 
were added to Block No. 2. These were the Vilnius group, who 
had been arrested a day later than ourselves and brought to 
Stutthof directly from Koenigsberg Prison. They must have ar- 
rived fairly early, because we first spotted them in the morning 
when we happened to pass the same door in front of which we 
had spent so much time waiting on the previous afternoon. 

Around lunchtime we managed to sneak a closer look. There 
were many old friends and acquaintances in this new group: 
Father Lipnitinas, for instance, who was clad in full clerical garb. 
The rest were also wearing their own clothes, so we could tell 
right off that they hadn’t been “initiated.” We wanted to warn 
them about their food parcels, but were unable to find a way 
of doing it safely. However, somebody must have passed the word 
to them anyhow, because the next time we passed we noticed 
that they had divided everything edible among themselves and 
were even trying to share some of the food with other prisoners 
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—as far as this could be done without attracting the overseers’ 
attention. 

Naturally, they had recognized us right away, in spite of the 
fact that we were newly shorn and uniformed. By the time they 
joined our ranks in the evening, they also looked the same. After 
head count, our two groups were amalgamated into one. 

On the following morning, the newcomers had to complete 
registering; it was probably because of this that we, too, were 
allowed to remain in the camp instead of being sent out to work. 
While the others made the rounds of the various departments, 
we were taken out to the parade ground for instruction in mili- 
tary formation and drilling. Our drill master was a Polish pris- 
oner, an intelligent and reasonable man. He never raised his 
voice, and even when he discovered that most of us had never 
had any military training he reacted with understanding instead 
of impatience. 

“Make an effort to learn these things,” he urged, showing us 
exactly what we had to do. “They are of vital importance here, 
and you may suffer a great deal because of some slight mistake.” 

We returned to the day room as soon as the drill session was 
over. While we waited there for our next assignment, an S.S, 
man came in and began to address us in Russian. He kept his 
voice down, and every once in a while he would look around 
cautiously. His name was Klawon, he was a German national 
from Estonia, and he seemed genuinely concerned about our well- 
being because he had come to see us as soon as he learned that 
we were Lithuanians. 

“You'll find things very difficult here,” he warned. “Always 
obey regulations to the letter. You will be beaten if you don’t, 
and beatings you must avoid at any cost because they carry a 
speedy death.” Having passed this information on to us, the 
S.S. man slipped away—he was the only really decent member 
of the S.S. in Stutthof. 

We were still waiting in the day room when a young boy, 
about 17 years old, came in. He wore neat clothes and special 
long boots and appeared very proud of them. 
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“Who are you?” he asked Vytautas Stonys, a former army 
officer. Stonys looked at him with indignation and turned his 
head away. 

“Listen, who are you?” repeated the boy, but Stonys paid no 
attention. 

The boy swore rudely and then kicked Stonys on the shin. 

“A, vot, imiejes! (Now you have it!)” he said. 

Stonys tried to grab the boy by the scruff of the neck but 
one of us stopped him: 

“Remember what Klawon said. The boy is in the service of 
Esser and Fabro. It is better not to tangle with him.” 

That was Misha, a block servant, protected by Zelonke him- 
self. 

As lunchtime approached, our new colleagues came back from 
registering, and all of us were assigned to the task we “old 
timers” had performed the previous day: distributing vats of soup 
to the barracks, including the hospital and the invalid block. It 
took two men to lift one of the huge containers, which held 
a little over twelve gallons of soup; and whenever we tried to 
put them down to shift the load from one hand to the other, 
our Polish overseer began to shout and curse. But what annoyed 
us most was our wooden clogs. They chafed our heels, kept slip- 
ping off our feet, and generally made us feel as though we might 
fall flat on our faces or at least sprain our ankles at any moment. 

After lunch, we were parceled out among the representatives 
of the various on-camp labor units. I was turned over to an 
emaciated-looking though still vigorous young Pole, who con- 
ducted me to a spacious loft above the S.S. stables. Inside were 
huge heaps of clothing and several prisoners sorting the garments 
into separate piles: one pile for trousers, another for jackets, a 
third for sweaters, etc. I was ordered to do the same. 

The young Pole, who seemed to be in charge here, began to 
show a more than casual interest in me as the afternoon wore on. 
Every now and again he would come over to talk to me, asking 
questions about the progress of the war and about the treatment 
that was being accorded citizens of the countries the Germans had 
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occupied. In turn, he described for me the difficult situation of 
the Polish Catholic Church. The Germans, he said, were arrest- 
ing and putting to death many of its priests. As a matter of fact, 
he dwelt so much on this particular topic that I began to wonder 
if he didn’t know that I was a priest myself. He probably did, 
because it came out that he had been a seminarian on the outside. 
Moreover, he seemed very solicitous about my welfare. 

Once, when I looked up, I saw him standing before me with 
a woolen muffler in his hand. 

“The weather is still cold, and you have nothing to wrap 
around your neck,” he explained as he handed it to me. 

Another time, he pulled a chunk of bread out of his pocket, 
broke it in two and gave half to me. While we were eating, I 
asked him how all the clothing had been obtained. 

“Removed from corpses,” he replied. 

There was a special reason for my question. I had just come 
across a military overcoat with Lithuanian insignias on it, and 
was trying to learn how something like that could have made 
its way to Stutthof. The explanation surprised me, because I 
had always been under the impression that my comrades and I 
were the first and only group of Lithuanians here. However, I 
gradually unearthed other pieces of military apparel which were 
also unmistakably Lithuanian because all the buttons had been 
stamped with our national crest. Obviously, some of our soldiers 
had died here—but when, and under what circumstances? 

As I worked my way deeper and deeper into the pile, I even 
discovered several bedspreads with Lithuanian folk-art motifs 
woven into them: such spreads as our peasant girls used to pre- 
pare for their trousseaus. It appeared that Stutthof had buried 
Lithuanian civilians, too. The entire thing was beyond my 
comprehension. 

Naturally, I told my friends about my findings as soon as 
we were reunited that evening; naturally, they refused to believe 
me at first. It was inconceivable that no word of this had ever 
filtered back to Lithuania. And yet the proof was right there in 
the warehouse, demonstrating how successfully the Germans had 
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concealed what went on at such camps. About six months later, 
we learned that over 400 Lithuanians had died in Stutthof before 
our group arrived, One of us even managed to spot a list con- 
taining their names in the registry of the political prisoners’ 
office. We tried to have it copied, but certain unexpected devel- 
opments forced us to abandon the project. 


‘Two days in Stutthof were more than enough to shatter our 
initial illusions about its resort-like tranquility and its superiority 
to the other prisons we had seen. (How we yearned to be back 
in any one of them again!) We realized, at last, that the Pole 
in Marienburg had told us the gospel truth: if there was still 
anything objectionable about his descriptions, it was that they 
had been too tame. . 


The Work Column 


oe ae 


On Sunday, March 28th—our third day in Stutthof—we 
joined the ranks of the laborers. Because we had no idea what 
type of job we would be assigned to, we faced the prospect with 
somewhat more curiosity than fear. 

The work columns marched out through the main gate, passed 
the red brick administration building (which, by the way, no 
longer looked very much like a hotel), and then headed for the 
open country. Each column was accompanied by a Kapo, who 
marched beside it and monotonously counted the cadence: 


“Fins, zwei, drei, links, links,” etc. 


Once in a while, the Kapo would raise his voice (and his 
cudgel) and deliver a well-aimed blow to the head of some pris- 
oner or other. It was his way of telling the individual in question 
that he was out of step. We seemed to be his favorite targets, 
mostly because we still hadn’t learned the secret of keeping our 
clogs from slipping off our feet. It came to us eventually, but not 
without a great deal of painful trial and error. 

For a while, the column followed the road that had originally 
brought us to Stutthof. Then it veered off onto a narrow dirt 
path. This latter turned out to be nearly impassable—so riddled 
was it with pits and pot holes, not to mention outright ditches 
which were only haphazardly filled-in with branches and rocks. 
Many of these branches protruded above the surface—just far 
enough to wreak hazard where our clogs were concerned. Before 
we knew it, many of us were marching barefoot and trying des- 
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perately to rescue our clogs from being trampled by the prisoners 
behind us. Needless to say, the Kapos were having a field day. 

As we reached the worst stretch of this so-called road, we 
noticed a lone individual standing on top of a little hillock just 
to the side of us. It was the chief Kapo, Merkel. Suddenly he 
yelled out: 

“Marsch, marsch!” and our heretofore orderly column fell 
apart in an instant. The prisoners scattered, making for the woods 
as though they were running for dear life. What was going on? 
We found out soon enough. The very next minute a swarm of 
Kapos descended on us. Their cudgels did such a merry dance 
across the backs and shoulders of the prisoners just ahead of us 
that these individuals took off with lightning speed. We couldn’t 
even dream of keeping up with them in our clogs. But when we 
felt the cudgels raining down on our own persons, we threw 
caution to the winds and dashed away barefoot, holding the clogs 
in our hands. 

It was obvious why this miserable stretch of road had been 
selected for breaking up the columns: it gave the Kapos a chance 
to keep in practice. The “game” was repeated daily, with little 
variation—except that we learned to move just as rapidly with 
our clogs on. Only newcomers and those too weak to run ever 
suffered any serious repercussions. However, many of us soon 
found ourselves in the latter category. 

Afterward, one of the Kapos led us and a few of the old-timers 
to a large clearing in the woods. He took down our names, and 
then he pointed to a stretch of railroad tracks on which a string 
of empty dump cars stood waiting. Four men were assigned to 
every dump car—always some combination of newcomers and 
old-timers. We soon learned the reason behind this arrangement. 
Whereas the old-timers were more experienced in handling the 
dump cars, they were also weaker and therefore more unwilling 
to exert themselves. They would make a great show of pushing, 
but left the real work to us. 

We had to transport the empty dump cars to some sand dunes 
on the other side of the forest and wait until the prisoners who 
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had been assigned to level these dunes filled the cars with sand. 
Afterward, we hauled them back and dumped the sand into an 
enormous pit not far from our original starting point. Then the 
process began all over again. 

Pushing an empty dump car for the better part of a mile was 
bad enough; but a full car was a real killer, especially if there 
happened to be only one newcomer on the team. The tracks 
were very uneven; and at one point, they crossed in such a way 
that we had to push each dump car onto a special platform, turn 
it halfway around, and then transfer it to the other track with- 
out derailing it. This was the hardest part of all—because once 
a dump car jumped the tracks, not even the concerted efforts of 
the entire team could put it back without disrupting the opera- 
tion and placing everyone at the mercy of Merkel’s wrath. 

As a matter of fact, Merkel seemed to have been anticipating 
just such an incident all along. He kept hovering about while 
we prepared for our first trip, and then followed us every step 
of the way to the sand dunes and back, making ominous motions 
with his leather whip. However, he refrained from doing any- 
thing else until one of the dump cars became stuck and brought 
the entire line to a halt. Then he lashed out with a vengeance, 
cracking the whip smartly across the heads and shoulders of any- 
one who happened to be in his way. We received the brunt of 
the blows because the old-timers were smart enough to walk 
alongside the cars (usually pushing them with one hand only), 
whereas we pushed with both hands from behind and were con- 
sequently fully exposed. 

On Sundays, the columns were allowed to stop working at 
noon. However, by the time it came around, we had made eleven 
trips back and forth, covering a total distance of seven or eight 
miles. During the latter part of the morning, Merkel’s whip 
dogged our heels almost without interruption. He insisted on mak- 
ing us push the empty cars so rapidly that we finally had to 
remove our clogs and run barefooted. The ground was still cold, 
but this was a slight discomfort when compared to the agony 
of the whip lash. 
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The individual responsible for this novel way of increasing 
our mobility was my friend Juozas Bredikis, a career diplomat. 

The official designation of our task was Area Leveling. Not 
too long ago, the countryside here had been covered with trees. 
Teams of prisoners cut them down, uprooted the stumps, and 
began to fill in the pits and holes with sand from the dunes by 
the seashore. The operation was nearly completed except for 
the one pit to which we had been assigned. However, this par- 
ticular pit was so wide and so deep that an entire train of fif- 
teen dump cars packed with sand barely made a slight mound on 
its bottom. 

While pushing dump cars was perhaps not the most difficult 
type of work in Stutthof, it had been made as tough as possible 
for our benefit. This was our official “baptism,” the details of 
which must have been devised in advance—if not by the admin- 
istration then by the prisoner-overseers themselves. We soon 
found out that Merkel never personally accompanied this par- 
ticular task force and that the average number of trips never 
exceeded seven—even on a full working day. 

Any attempt to describe our reactions on that Sunday morn- 
ing would be futile. No one could ever understand how we felt 
without first having experienced the same thing himself. How 
can one express the sensation of being forced to endure the lashes 
and blows of a hysterically angry hand at the very peak of one’s 
own exhaustion? During such moments we were barely conscious 
of the excruciating pain that seared our flesh as the leather bit 
deep into our necks and shoulders. We weren’t even aware of 
the violent pounding in our hearts and the hot, bitter taste in 
our mouths. All we really knew was that we were part of some 
very subtle and horribly complex nightmare which was forcing 
us to gasp for air. 

The spot where our initiation took place underwent a great 
many changes in the course of time. The pit was completely 
filled within a week, and a saw mill was erected not very far 
away. A year or so later, a neat-looking little house surrounded 
by a white picket fence sprang up over the site. This house served 
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as a brothel for the S.S. The prostitutes were recruited from the 
Women’s Block, and we could see them peering at us out of the 
windows every evening as we passed the house on our way back 
from work. 


Me oe 


According to regulations, prisoners in Stutthof had to wash 
their bodies and clean their fingernails every single day. These 
were interesting admonitions because they were practically 1m- 
possible to carry out. For one thing, most of the prisoners pos- 
sessed neither towels nor soap. Strictly speaking, these items were, 
in fact, issued to every inmate upon his admission to the camp; 
but they were stolen almost immediately afterward. For example, 
very few of us still managed to hold on to them by the time our 
third day in Stutthof came around. Only the overseers and other 
members of the block hierarchy consistently enjoyed these lux- 
uries. The rest of us simply sprinkled a few drops of water on our 
faces and wiped them off with our shirt tails. Sometimes we 
wound up foregoing water altogether. The morning crush was 
so intense that the rank-and-file prisoner found it impossible to 
get to a faucet without a lot of pushing and shoving, and very 
often gave up the attempt. Waiting in line was impractical be- 
cause breakfast was being given out at the same time, followed 
by headcount immediately afterward. 

The authorities were perfectly aware of these obstacles, but 
they conducted regular cleanliness inspections nonetheless. As 
a matter of fact, the first one in which we participated took place 
on the very Sunday of our “baptism.” Before we even had a 
chance to think about recuperating from the dump car ordeal, 
the entire block was lined up on the parade ground. Ears were 
scrutinized for traces of dust; chests were bared and given a care- 
ful going over. Fortunately, no taint was discovered on us because 
we still made some efforts to keep ourselves looking like human 
beings. However, the old-timers no longer felt the need for such 
scrupulous attention to personal hygiene. 
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One of the prisoners was found to be so extremely filthy that 
Esser personally dragged him to the lavatory after inspection was 
over. Since I happened to be in the vicinity, I was able to see 
what took place with my own eyes. 

The poor fellow tried his best to scrub off the layers of caked- 
on dirt, but he just couldn’t do it without soap. Nor was Esser 
willing to supply that little item, and for a while there was a 
stalemate—with the prisoner rubbing his chest and neck as hard 
as he could, and Esser yelling that they still weren’t clean enough 
to suit him. 

Finally Esser ordered him to strip and pushed him toward a 
concrete trough that had been attached to one of the lavatory 
walls. Although it was generally used for washing dishes, it was 
quite large enough to accommodate an emaciated human body. 

“Get in!” the overseer shouted, and very reluctantly the 
prisoner obeyed. Esser prodded him here and there, just to make 
sure he would fit, and then he turned on the cold water faucet 
full blast. 

“Tt will be a good half-hour before this dirt soaks off,” he 
remarked to the block secretary. “See to it that he doesn’t try 
to get out until it does.” 

The hapless prisoner moaned and kicked and screamed, but 
didn’t have the nerve to climb out of the trough. Some of the 
old-timers, especially those with some authority, laughed and 
jeered at the spectacle, but we newcomers recoiled with horror. 
I was so disgusted that I walked away without bothering to see 
how things turned out. Most likely, the unfortunate man con- 
tracted pneumonia and subsequently died from a “General 
Weakening of the Body” (Allgemeine Koerperschwaeche) —the 
cause to which such indirect murders were usually attributed. 

Our clothing was also inspected at regular intervals. Every 
week the authorities would peer at our jackets and trousers to 
make sure that our buttons and serialnumber badges were se- 
curely fastened. Needles and thread could be obtained from the 
block overseers on specially designated days. But only three or 
four of them were issued at a time, so that waiting one’s turn 
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was, for all practical purposes, useless. Sometimes it happened 
that a needle was lost or spirited away by some inmate who wanted 
exclusive possession of this coveted tool. A torrent of interroga- 
tions and searches always followed such incidents, and everybody 
wound up being punished in the end. 

Because of such obstacles as these, rips and tears remained 
unmended, and buttons hung precariously by a single thread. 
Yet God help the prisoner on whom such tokens of negligence 
were discovered! The governing policy of the German concen- 
tration camp seemed to be this: first concoct all sorts of regula- 
tions, then make it humanly impossible for them to be observed, 
and then punish the prisoners for the infractions that were 
bound to result. 

Consider making beds, for example. Because we had been 
forced to sleep on the floor for the first two days, we had been 
spared this particular annoyance. We didn’t know how really 
lucky we had been. 

‘There was one and only one standard method of making a 
bed. Every crease, fold, and flap had to conform to this exact 
pattern, and all the beds in a room had to look as though they 
had been made up by the same pair of hands. Even the slightest 
deviation from the norm was punishable in some way: by depriv- 
ing the transgressor of his supper, by making him stand on the 
parade ground for an unreasonable length of time, by preventing 
him from getting any sleep, or by forcing him to perform some 
aimless exercise over and over again. 

As a result, the very first ordeal of a prisoner’s day was fur- 
nished by his own bed. Making up the bottom bunks proved 
more or less feasible, but the top ones required real acrobatic 
skill. How could one make up an upper berth without stepping 
on the lower, or without getting in the way of the fellow who 
was making it up? Disagreements between upper and lower 
berth occupants were so violent that they frequently led to blows, 
especially if the former happened to tread on a berth that had 
already been made. 
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By the end of our third day in Stutthof, we finally grasped 
the full impact of what the camp jester, Paul, had meant when he 
said that work and order reigned supreme. We had been intro- 
duced to work that morning, and we became familiar with order 
in the afternoon. The two were as inseparable as a hammer and 
anvil, and only tremendous luck—or perhaps sheer animal in- 
stinct—kept the average prisoner from being crushed between 
them. 


on 


When we lined up for job details the following morning, we 
felt like scarred and battered veterans. We didn’t care what kind 
of work we had to do, as long as it wasn’t pushing dump cars. 
Fortunately, we managed to avoid the loathsome detail by flock- 
ing around a different Kapo on the opposite end of the field. 
This one ordered us to grab some shovels and marched us off 
towards the sand dunes, where other prisoners were already dig- 
ging and levelling. The difference between this task and the 
dump car assignment was tremendous. Here, a person could work 
without being rushed by anything except, perhaps, the weather. 
When the day was rainy and cold, it was a good idea to shovel 
quickly in order to keep from freezing. 

The only other protection could be found at the bottom of a 
sandpit, where one was sheltered from the wind; but there were 
simply not enough pits for everyone. As a matter of fact, the 
old-timers usually threatened to brain any newcomers with their 
shovels whenever they came across them in the pits. Such a show 
of authority invariably worked. Besides, there was always the 
danger of getting an accidental cut with the shovel. Even a 
slight scratch could develop into a serious wound, given the type 
of care it was likely to receive at Stutthof. And so the newcomer 
gave up and climbed out of the pit, wondering all the while how 
he could slip into another one unobserved. 

On ordinary days the degree of activity was governed by the 
proximity of the Kapo and ranged anywhere from a frantic burst 
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of energy to a contemplative back-and-forth swishing of the 
shovels. 

Once, I happened to overhear a seasoned Polish prisoner im- 
parting this piece of advice to one of his newly-imprisoned coun- 
trymen: “Work with your eyes, lad. Work with your eyes.” 

Unfortunately, we Lithuanians were still not observant enough 
to follow this maxim successfully. For one thing, the terrain 
presented a problem. While one could easily keep an eye on the 
Kapo’s movements on level ground, it was nearly impossible to 
do so here because he could easily hide behind a sand dune and 
jump out just when one least expected him. Many a skin was 
saved only by the fact that each Kapo had at least several hun- 
dred men under him, and couldn’t keep an eye on all of them 
at once. 

The area where we worked was surrounded by a cordon of 
armed S.S. men, stationed at twenty-yard intervals and accompa- 
nied by vicious-looking police dogs. The guards were warmly 
dressed in winter uniforms and sheepskin jackets. When it grew 
very cold, they kindled bonfires and constructed shelters to keep 
out the wind. Meanwhile, we shivered in our flimsy clothing. The 
only man-made shelter available to us was a clapboard latrine— 
to which we paid frequent and rather protracted visits. Some of 
the prisoners tried to keep warm by stuffing straw into their 
trousers or by wrapping pieces of blanket around their chests. 
However, such improvisations were extremely risky. Ripping 
open a mattress to obtain a few handfuls of straw was an offense 
which incurred severe punishment, and the penalty for tearing 
strips from a blanket was equally stiff. Nor did it take long for 
such acts of vandalism to be detected, because frequent inspec- 
tions of camp property took place in the barracks, as well as out 
in the field. 

The S.S. guards turned out to be a real thorn in our sides. 
Although they were only responsible for making sure that none 
of us tried to escape, many of them invented little games to while 
away the time—games from which we suffered the repercussions. 
Their powerful Zeiss binoculars enabled them to read any pris- 
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oner’s serial number with ease, and occasionally they would jot 
down a few of these numbers and turn them in to the camp 
authorities at the end of the day. The prisoners to whom the 
numbers belonged were immediately punished for having been 
idle on the job—and the punishment they received was no 
laughing matter. If a prisoner’s number was turned in by a Kapo, 
he might be deprived of lunch or supper (occasionally both) ; but 
if the same number was submitted by one of the guards, he was 
given a vigorous lashing. 

We also lived in mortal fear of the police dogs. These animals 
followed every move we made; and if an S.S. man so much as 
pointed his finger at a prisoner, his dog immediately went for that 
individual’s throat. The dogs could kill a man instantly; they 
could also do it much more slowly when the right order was 
given. And they certainly did a thorough job. 

I shall never forget the grisly spectacle we were once forced 
to witness on the parade ground. It seems that one of the pris- 
oners had tried to escape from the job detail on the previous 
day. But he was spotted, and the dogs were turned loose. The 
next morning, what remained of him was carried around the 
ranks on a stretcher for all to see. He had been so horribly muti- 
lated that only gobs of bloody flesh remained; of human sem- 
blance there was none. 

“And the same is in store for anyone else who tries to escape,” 
announced the S.S. man who was apparently in charge of parading 
the gory mess. 


On this particular day, our Kapo allowed us to stop work 
somewhat earlier than usual; but instead of herding us back to 
the camp, he counted us again and led us to a spot near the edge 
of the woods, where other work details had already been gath- 
ered. The Kapos then told us to form a single column, five men 
in depth, and continued to fuss and fret until the ranks were 
absolutely straight. ‘They appeared to be very nervous, dealing 
out blows at the slightest provocation. Moments later, an im- 
portant-looking S.S. official motorcycled into view; as he drew 
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closer, we realized that it was none other than Vice-Kommandant 
Meyer himself. 

Everything was more or less in order by this time—even the 
corpses of those who had died during the day had been lined 
up with stiff military precision. There was a little bit of confu- 
sion when several of these corpses suddenly sat up, gasping for 
air. But the Kapos snatched them and hastily pushed them into 
the ranks, ordering whatever prisoners were closest to hold them 
upright. 

Then Merkel stepped forward. 

“Stillgestanden! Muetzen ab!” he bellowed, and the entire 
column snapped to attention. Unfortunately, our caps had not 
come off as quickly as Vice-Kommandant Meyer thought they 
Should have. This meant serious trouble because the order to 
put them back on could be issued only by him. And until he 
gave it, we couldn’t budge an inch. All eyes were focused ex- 
pectantly on Meyer—with no results. He remained silent. 

We waited. After a while, rain began to fall. It soaked our 
uncovered heads, and trickled down our necks and our shoulders. 
But still no word from Meyer. He stood with arms akimbo, mov- 
ing his head slowly from side to side as though he were contem- 
plating something. There was a look of utter disgust on his face. 
Suddenly we became aware of what he was gazing at so atten- 
tively. Another corpse had apparently been resurrected, and had 
by this time managed to prop itself on its elbows. But horror of 
horrors! Its cap was still perched on top of its head. 

Meyer had taken about as much as he was going to take. He 
let his arms fall to his sides and began to walk slowly toward 
the ranks of the dead. We noticed that his gait was unusually 
awkward: almost to the point of lameness, in fact. Still maintain- 
ing silence, he stopped right next to the prisoner and kicked 
him with all his might. Only then did the unfortunate man be- 
come aware of his negligence, and he had just enough time to 
cast aside the offending article before he rolled over and died. 
The cap itself was seized by a sudden gust of wind and carried 
out of sight. 
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Although it was hardly the first time that I had seen someone 
murdered in cold blood here, my reaction was totally unexpected. 
Something that resembled fire flashed through my temples at 
the same moment that I felt a freezing sensation all along my 
rain-soaked back. Every drop of blood in my body was boiling and 
churning, and I had to clench my teeth to keep from screaming 
“murderer!” and “scoundrel!” I was ready to leap out of the 
ranks and attack Meyer bodily. Indeed, I would have done so, 
had the impulse not subsided almost at once, leaving me as much 
shaken by the fact of having experienced it as I had been by 
the circumstances that had brought it about. Outbursts of temper 
were alien to my nature; yet, whatever this new feeling might 
have been, it returned with even greater intensity on the fol- 
lowing day. 


aay 


Job assignments were handed out every morning after head 
count, and while this was being done the prisoners were allowed 
to move about within the ranks. On the morning after the cap 
incident, we were standing and waiting as usual when suddenly 
the air was shattered by a volley of obscenities. This was suc- 
ceeded by the sound of blows. I raised my head: three rows in 
front of me, Father Lipnitinas was being beaten. The same wave 
of anger that had nearly engulfed me yesterday, swept over me 
again; and I screamed out before I could stop myself. 

“What are you beating that poor man for? What for? ‘Tell me 
what for!” 

The Kapo immediately suspended his cudgel in mid-air and 
whirled swiftly around, muttering something unintelligible 
through clenched teeth. His face was twisted in an ugly snarl 
as he rushed towards me. 

“So you want some too, do you?” he cried, livid with rage. 

But even when I saw the Kapo’s cudgel being raised above my 
head, I didn’t feel afraid. I was only conscious of the fire in my 
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cheeks and the roar in my ears. I must have looked rather fierce 
because the Kapo didn’t bring down his cudgel. He stared at me, 
searching for signs of fear. I stared back. Then my comrades 
began to press closer and fixed their eyes upon the Kapo. For a 
moment, he continued to hold the cudgel poised above my head; 
then he turned abruptly and walked away. 

“You were lucky this time, Father,’’ whispered someone as 
the column started to break up. 

I never tried my luck again. 


Reactions were unpredictable in this human inferno, where 
men behaved like starved and terrified beasts. Here, even a dying 
prisoner was likely to lash out at anyone who happened to tread 
on his feet. 

The metamorphosis from man into beast followed a predict- 
able pattern. At first the prisoner became abnormally sensitive 
and excitable. However, this condition was only temporary be- 
cause soon his natural defenses stepped in to ease the tension. 
The second phase was characterized by a gradual deadening of 
the sensibilities, and by a growing indifference to the suffering in 
others as well as in one’s self. These symptoms grew more and 
more pronounced with every passing day, and it wasn’t long 
before the transformation was complete. 

Naturally, there was nothing commendable about being able 
to watch one’s fellows tortured or killed without experiencing 
any of the normal emotions of compassion and indignation. And 
yet it was perhaps the only way to retain one’s sanity. A measure 
of indifference kept one from indulging in self-pity or thirsting 
for revenge. Besides, everything soon began to appear so incon- 
sequential . . . so nearly normal. Even if a prisoner were ordered 
to confess to a crime he had never committed—and for which 
he knew he would be severely punished—he would probably do 
so at once. A man at this stage had no will or resistance left. 
Granted, he still struggled to survive, but through no conscious 
act of his own. What drove him on was sheer animal instinct 
which knew no morality whatsoever. If he hurt others first, they 
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might not have a chance to hurt him. And if he were more vi- 
cious than anybody else, he might be elevated to Kapo or over- 
seer and thus preserve his own life at the expense of others. 

There were, of course, exceptions. One could save one’s skin 
in more civilized ways, especially if one possessed the where- 
withal for bribing the officials. The prisoner who received pack- 
ages from home was very lucky because cigarettes, chocolate, and 
soap were quite effective in warding off punishments. However, 
one could bribe only so many people at a time, and whenever an 
official happened to discover that he had been overlooked he 
would go out of his way to make a prisoner’s life as miserable as 
possible. : 

It was interesting that even in this jungle, where the laws of 
morality were completely topsy-turvy, any occurrence which 
suggested divine retribution was talked about and remembered 
for a long time. I suppose such incidents served to remind us 
that the old standards still existed. 


There was certainly a hint of divine retribution in what hap- 
pened to Kapo Baberski, and his story might just as well be 
told here. Baberski was the Kapo who supervised us on our third 
working day in Stutthof. He hailed from Pomerze, but classified 
himself as a German in spite of his unmistakably Polish surname. 
Like most overseers and Kapos he was a felon. As for his appear- 
ance—he was of medium height, with fine, elongated features 
which were somewhat marred by a lower-than-average forehead 
and mean-looking eyes. Whenever he smiled, he did so in a very 
Sarcastic way. 

I must admit that our first impression of him was favorable. 
We had been assigned to a detail which was putting up barracks 
for a new concentration camp. Our particular task consisted of 
carrying bricks to the work site and then stacking them next to 
the newly-excavated foundation. Baberski strolled about, watching 
us intently. Yet, he never yelled at us. Although he carried a club, 
we never saw him hit or even threaten anyone with it. His bear- 
ing was calm and restrained, if somewhat on the arrogant side. 
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But, as it happened, this first impression was totally wrong. 
Baberski was actually one of the most vicious Kapos in Stutthof. 
He was reputed to have personally beaten to death countless 
numbers of prisoners. His fist, it was said, was hard as steel, and 
his aim unerringly accurate. Naturally, he stood high in the good 
graces of Meyer and the Kommandant. He was also very close to 
the top in the hierarchy of Kapos, since he associated only with 
Merkel, Zelonke, and one or two other very prominent officials. 

The circumstances that brought about a sudden change in 
Baberski’s life took place about a year after we came to Stutthof. 
Early one morning, while everybody else was still asleep, one 
of the prisoners went berserk and made a desperate dash for free- 
dom. He managed to sneak out of the block unnoticed and even 
slipped past the guardhouse at the gate. He was spotted only 
when he had already begun to race across the open country that 
lay between Stutthof and the woods. A tower guard sounded the 
alarm, and the others immediately responded, riddling the air 
with bullets from every direction. 

Many of the Kapos, including Baberski, occupied a block 
that was very close to the gate. Baberski, who happened to be 
sleeping in an upper berth near a window, sat up and looked out 
as soon as he heard the shots. At that very moment, a stray bullet 
crashed through the glass and struck Baberski’s right arm with 
such force that it shattered the bone completely. The doctors had 
no choice but to amputate the arm at the shoulder line. 

Eventually, Baberski recovered and returned to his post. But 
what a change had taken place in the meantime! Baberski’s arro- 
gance had given way to a friendly simplicity, and the habitually 
sullen expression on his face had been replaced by an air of 
patience and humility. He now carried a switch instead of a 
cudgel, but he seldom used even that. He never beat or flogged 
anybody again; and when he smiled, he did so without a trace 
of sarcasm. 

An example of retribution which was stranger still, occurred 
in 1944, when American planes were beginning to pass over 
Stutthof. A column of prisoners happened to be returning from 
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a day’s work at a brick kiln some distance from the camp. They 
were escorted by a single S.S. man. I never found out what kind 
of person this man had been. He was probably no better than 
the others—perhaps a little worse—because he could apparently 
control the entire column by himself. During this particular jour- 
ney he walked along the side of the road, a few feet away from 
the prisoners, so that he could keep them in better rifle range 
in case the need to use it arose. 

At one point, a plane appeared and hovered high above the 
marching column. Suddenly, the prisoners heard a burst of ma- 
chinegun fire, apparently coming from the plane, and the very 
next moment the S.S. man dropped to the ground, dead. His 
chest was riddled with bullets, although nobody else suffered so 
much as a scratch. The prisoners carried his body and his loaded 
rifle back to the camp. Not a single one of them attempted to 
run away. 


a oe 


During my brief encounter with the dump cars, I had man- 
aged to work up a lot of blisters on my hands, particularly on 
the right one. These blisters broke while I was shoveling sand 
the following day; on the third day, when I was hauling bricks, 
they became infected. Pretty soon they began to fester, and the 
sores grew so painful that I was scarcely able to sleep at night. 

My right hand was especially sensitive. I had to find some 
way of covering it up; otherwise I wouldn’t be able to touch 
anything with it. Since bandages or even rags were luxuries which 
were few and far between, I decided to try my luck with the 
trash barrel behind the barracks. After a little bit of digging, I 
came across a glove—or what had been a glove in the remote past. 
The material had long since begun to rot, and had been mended 
and patched at least ten times by the previous owner. But it was 
better than nothing at all. I rubbed it clean as best I could; 
then I wrapped a strip torn from the bottom of my shirt around 
the wounds and gingerly drew on the glove over it. 
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That was the beginning of the painful history of my right 
hand, which I shall narrate here in three episodes. Episode One 
took place when we were being sent to Tiegenhof in an open 
truck, which we were supposed to load with bricks at the kiln 
there. A number of trucks were already waiting, some of them 
with trailers attached. These were private vehicles whose owners 
had leased them to the concentration camp authorities for the 
sake of an extra Mark or two. Since all of the trucks had to be 
loaded, and rapidly at that, some prisoners formed brigades to 
convey the bricks into the hands of other prisoners who then 
stacked them up in the back. The brigade detail was easier than 
the stacking job, but it was just my luck to be assigned to the 
latter. 

I couldn’t work with both hands. My right hand, wrapped and 
gloved though it was, recoiled from anything it touched; and so 
I had to make my left hand do for both. As a matter of fact, the 
method I devised was so effective that everything went smoothly 
until the truck was nearly full, And then our Kapo spotted me. 

“Hey you! Goldbricker!” he yelled from below, prodding me 
with a stick. “Get down, you!” 

I climbed down and stood before him, knowing that I was 
in serious trouble. 

“What’s this?” he hissed as he pointed to my unfortunate 
right hand. 

“It’s infected,” I explained, trying to remove the glove so 
that he could see for himself. But before I could pull it off, I 
found myself flat on my back on the ground. 

“Get up!” the Kapo roared. 

I got up, gingerly feeling my jaw to see whether it was still 
in one piece, and the next moment I was on my back again. Now 
there were sparks in my eyes and ringing sounds in my ears. 

“Up, up, you Schweinehund!” 

This time the Kapo helped me to my feet with a kick—only 
to knock me down for yet a third time. 

“Pass auf!” he snorted, and bustled off, looking visibly pleased 
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with the way he had handled the problem. Even his back seemed 
to radiate satisfaction. 

I took my time getting up, and climbed back into the truck 
feeling neither happy nor unhappy. Only now my right hand no 
longer feared to come in contact with bricks. It performed about 
as well as its partner, although I had to help it along occasionally 
by gritting my teeth. 

This Kapo, by the way, was the fellow with the black triangle 
whom I had occasion to mention before. He certainly deserved 
the insignia, because intemperance and unsociability were written 
all over his face. 

Episode Two took place in the barracks towards the end of 
the same day. By this time we had been graduated to Block 
Number Six. The notorious Kozlowski, who was overseer here, 
announced that some of us would have to go to Danzig in the 
morning to load more bricks. The block secretary, Vladek, re- 
corded our serial numbers; then, after supper was over, Koz- 
lowski lined us up in the day room and began to make his selec- 
tions. When he came to me, I raised my gloved right hand by 
way of excuse. 

“What!” Kozlowski cried. “Don’t want to? Psiakrew! Gold- 
bricker!”’ 

Saying this, he grabbed my hand and ripped off the glove. I 
moaned; blood began to ooze from my newly-opened wounds, 
and drops of it fell on the floor. For a moment, Kozlowski stared 
at me with genuine surprise; then he pushed me aside and went 
on to inspect the next prisoner. 

Thanks to my right hand, I had managed to avoid becoming 
a member of the Danzig detail—which was a lucky thing because 
the twenty-one who were selected had to make the trip in an 
open truck. The weather was so bitterly cold that by the time 
they came back in the evening their faces had turned blue. 
Nearly all of them came down with bronchitis shortly afterward, 
and a few of them were even threatened with pneumonia. 

Episode Three took place the following morning, when I 
finally decided to take my right hand to the hospital clinic. I got 
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there long before head count and waited in the corridor for a 
certain orderly. According to my comrades, he was supposed to 
have given one of them some bandages and ointment for a sim- 
ilar wound. When he finally appeared, I began to plead my own 
case. 

“Please bandage my wounds,” I begged. 

But the only reply I received was an ugly look. Then I hap- 
pened to remember the Polish phrase for “it hurts.” 

“Boli,” I said to him; and I was certainly telling the truth! 

“Let’s see.” 

I held out both hands because by now the left one was just 
as bad as the right. The orderly shrugged. 

“Idz do djabla (Go to the devil),” he said. “We don’t do 
anything about this sort of wound here.” 

Words were only words, so I continued to hang around just 
in case he decided to change his mind. Seeing that he wouldn’t 
be able to get rid of me without some sort of action, the orderly 
finally seized me by the shoulders, spun me around, and deliv- 
ered a healthy kick right against the seat of my pants. 

This kick put a period to the painful history of my hand. 
I gave up seeking medical help. I still kept the glove, though. As 
a matter of fact, I clung to it tenaciously because it was the only 
covering I had for my wounds. I also made up my mind to find 
a job which would be kinder to my hands, and where I would 
have fewer opportunities to rankle the nerves of the Kapo. 


_6— 


Among other construction projects, a water supply plant was 
supposed to go up near the site of a water hole which lay not 
too far from the camp. The ground was slightly elevated, with 
a few scraggly birches growing here and there. These would have 
to be cut down before any work on the building could begin. It 
would also be necessary to fill in the holes and to level the ter- 
rain. Several members of our group—myself among them—were 
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assigned to this detail. As if in answer to my prayers, it proved 
to be just the type of job I had been looking for. 

The amount of work involved was minimal. Had the project 
been left entirely to newcomers, it would have been completed 
in a few days. Thank God there were old-timers among us! They 
recognized a windfall when they saw one and did everything in 
their power to make it last. 

Cutting down the trees and filling in the holes took the twenty 
of us a couple of days. But afterward our tempo improved. It 
took us over a week to dig the foundation; and when the actual 
construction finally got under way, we proceeded at an even more 
leisurely pace. Three stone masons had been called in to lay the 
bricks, but everything else was handled by us. We mixed the 
mortar, carted the bricks to the work site, and hauled them up 
to the scaffold. Needless to say, all of these operations were per- 
formed as deliberately—and as slowly—as possible. 

The work detail consisted primarily of ourselves, one or two 
Poles, and a Polish Kapo named Janicki. Moreover, the makeup 
of the group remained pretty much the same for the duration 
of the project. Kapo Janicki apparently wanted it that way. He 
quietly but firmly resisted any changes in either the number or 
the composition of his personnel. Perhaps he feared that the ad- 
mission of new workers would result in spreading rumors about 
the easy nature of the job throughout the camp and bring in so 
many volunteers that the project would be completed at once. 
(Perhaps he had other reasons, too—but more of that later.) 

Naturally, we gave Janicki our fullest cooperation. We were 
at his elbow the moment that head count was over; and even 
though there were times when some other Kapo caught one or 
two of us before we could get to Janicki, we came right back 
to him on the following day. As for the prisoners who had been 
drafted to replace us—Janicki simply chased them away. How- 
ever, he did not object to our adding one or two of our weaker 
comrades to the detail every now and again—and in this way 
many members of our group received a badly-needed respite. 

Janicki turned out to be an ideal Kapo. His behavior was 
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characterized by sincerity and restraint, without the slightest trace 
of the “big boss” airs that the other Kapos affected. He never beat 
the prisoners under his supervision, nor did he so much as raise 
his voice to anyone. On the contrary, he did everything he could 
to look after us. If he happened to notice Merkel or any of the 
S.S. men approaching, he would immediately give us the signal 
to be on the alert. He never failed to spot them either, because 
his powers of observation were phenomenal. There was one other 
quality which made Janicki unusual: unlike the majority of his 
countrymen in Stutthof, he seemed completely incapable of 
spouting obscenities. Not a single triple-story Polish oath was 
ever heard to cross his lips. 

We often wondered how someone like Janicki had been made 
Kapo in the first place, especially since he was also a newcomer 
like ourselves. As a matter of fact, he had arrived a few days after 
we did. It was impossible to rise from the ranks in so short a 
time unless one had some very influential friends; and the power 
behind Janicki was most probably the mighty Szwarcbart—Kapo 
of the Bureau of Construction and top man in Stutthof’s Polish 
underground. In all likelihood, Janicki’s promotion had not been 
ordered by the S.S. but by Szwarcbart, who presumably also kept 
them from knowing anything about it afterward. Szwarcbart 
wielded a great deal of power in the camp; and, through his in- 
tervention, Janicki could have been placed in a position of au- 
thority while remaining officially classified as an ordinary Con- 
struction Bureau employee. But why should Szwarcbart take such 
an interest in Janicki? We had reached certain conclusions about 
that, too. 

Janicki never explained why he had been arrested, although 
he tried to give the impression that it had something to do with 
the black market. Whenever anyone asked about his occupation, 
Janicky would reply “kupiec z Warszawy” (merchant from War- 
saw) in a rather hesitant way, and then look around quickly to 
see who else might have heard what he said. After that he usually 
broke off the conversation. 

However, there was absolutely nothing merchant-like about 
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Janicki. If anything, his manners and bearing resembled those of 
a professional soldier, and suggested that he might have been a 
member of the Polish underground who had been arrested in 
some other connection—during a raid on a black-marketeering 
ring, for example. The Germans apparently had no idea of the 
true nature of his activities, but he must have been sufficiently 
important to make the Poles here exert every effort to keep him 
alive and well. 

There were a number of incidents which suggested that Jan- 
icki was being protected. Take the bread episode, for instance. 
Since what we did on the waterworks project was not classified 
as heavy work, none of us was supposed to receive extra bread 
rations. And yet Janicki usually managed to obtain such rations: 
not only for himself, but also for the whole group. He knew just 
what time the bread was sent over from the kitchen, and as 
soon as he spotted the Construction Bureau employee who was 
responsible for giving it out, he would grab a few paper bags 
and follow behind him until they both disappeared from view. 
Moments later Janicki would emerge with the bags full, invar- 
iably laughing and winking and otherwise making a great show 
of delight at this rare and never-to-be-repeated stroke of luck— 
even though the same thing happened day after day. 

No other Kapo—not even a German national—could have 
pulled off such a stunt without suffering repercussions; and de- 
spite Janicki’s merry protests to the contrary, we were convinced 
that the whole affair had been planned in advance with the full 
sanction of someone as powerful as Szwarcbart. 

If the Poles wanted to make life easier for Janicki, well and 
good. But was the Polish resistance movement in Stutthof so 
much concerned with the fate of a handful of Lithuanians that 
its leaders would deliberately go out of their way to include us 
in these windfalls? I don’t think so. It might be closer to the truth 
to say that Janicki alone was responsible for our good fortune. 

We had already noticed that he preferred not to have Polish 
prisoners in his detail. Perhaps he feared that they would ask 
too many questions, or that one of them might recognize him 
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or otherwise see through his not-too-convincing masquerade as 
a Warsaw merchant. We, on the other hand, showed little interest 
in his affairs, knew only a word or two of Polish, and kept pretty 
much to ourselves. Because of this, we were useful to Janicki; 
and Janicki—gentleman that he was—repaid us in whatever 
way he could. 

The construction of the waterworks had been initiated with- 
out the blessing, or even the knowledge, of the administration. It 
had proceeded without benefit of a blueprint—and it ended in a 
fiasco. The machinery, which arrived only after the building had 
been erected, turned out to be much too bulky to fit through the 
opening that we had left for it. The aperture had to be enlarged, 
but we didn’t mind because this provided us with a few extra 
days of work. Finally, the last machine was bolted down and the 
last nail was hammered into place. And then we discovered that 
the plant was ridiculously too small for its purpose. What’s more, 
it had also been erected in the wrong place! 

Eventually the whole thing was torn down to make room 
for a road, which later acquired a notorious reputation. Over 
this same road, Polish partisans were marched behind the crema- 
torium to be shot; Jewish women were hauled in carts to the gas 
chamber; and countless other prisoners were conducted to the 
gallows. Fortunately, it was a road that Janicki never had to 
travel. 

Having completed the waterworks project—which we now 
suspected had been devised expressly for his benefit until a 
more suitable assignment could be found—Janicki ascended into 
a paradise that none of us could ever hope to attain. He was 
transferred to the shoemakers’ shop: a warm and peaceful place, 
where everyone wore decent clothing and proper shoes instead 
of wooden clogs. There was tobacco there, as well, and time 
enough to smoke and gossip. But to get into this bower of bliss 
one had to be a genuine shoemaker . , . or a Janicki. 
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Every day, while we were still employed on the waterworks 
project, we would see a group of prisoners struggling with an im- 
mensely cumbersome wagon as they tried to pull it along the 
road which stretched between the old and the new camps. We 
soon discovered that this was no ordinary wagon, but a diabolic 
instrument of torture. Its solid oak frame was some fifteen feet 
long and about four-and-a-half feet wide, and its enormous wheels 
were sheathed with heavy iron bands. 

Several men were needed to set this juggernaut in motion 
when it was empty; fully loaded, the monster proved too much 
even for twenty men, especially when they had to drag it across 
the sandy incline near our work site. Very often the wagon would 
get stuck here; and whenever this happened, the Kapo in charge 
would commandeer us to help dislodge it. However, by this time 
we weren’t any stronger than his “horses,” and all our efforts 
couldn’t make the wagon move an inch—until the Kapo “as- 
sisted us” by cracking a few skulls. Then, as if by some miracle, 
the monster would lurch forward and begin to rumble on its way. 

The wagon had an interesting history. As a matter of fact, 
it was one of Stutthof’s relics, having been put together at ap- 
proximately the same time that the camp was first opened. In 
those early days of Stutthof’s operation, it became known as the 
“baptismal wagon,’ because incoming prisoners were initiated 
by being forced to drag it, fully loaded with rocks, along a sandy 
road. Perhaps to increase their motivation for the task, all of 
them received fifty lashes beforehand. Those who survived the 
ceremony could be expected to last for quite a while. Unfortu- 
nately, there were many who didn’t survive. 

This form of “baptism” was in time abandoned, and the wagon 
was “decommissioned” and used for ordinary transportation. ‘The 
initiation ceremonies continued, though—to that our own expe- 
riences could attest—but now there was a variety of them. As 
a matter of fact, the administration seemed to be quite fond of 
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devising new rituals. They subjected us to another one the very 
next Sunday after our dump car ordeal. 

Even the beginning of that day boded ill for us. When we 
tried to join a work column after head count, one of the Kapos 
informed us that this Sunday all Lithuanian prisoners could 
remain in camp—all, that is, except lawyers, professors, and 
priests. Members of these professions would have to work the 
usual half-day, but on a special detail. Although there were only 
two priests and just a handful of university professors and lawyers 
among us, the group remaining behind turned out to be surpris- 
ingly small. Apparently, German terminology extended the title 
“lawyer” to anyone who had set foot inside a law school, and 
“professor” to every educator above the grammar-school level. 

Our column of “professionals” was marched off to a large 
clearing deep inside the woods and brought face to face with an 
enormous pile of logs. Many of the logs had been cut into vary- 
ing lengths; however, none of them appeared light enough for 
one man to carry. The Kapo called out our serial numbers and 
entered our names on a card; but he didn’t issue any orders, so 
we stood around doing nothing for a while. Then another Kapo 
emerged from the opposite end of the woods, and the cards bear- 
ing our names were turned over to him. The transaction puzzled 
us a little. We had never seen a group change Kapos before. 
However, we attached no particular significance to it because 
we were still new in Stutthof and therefore unacquainted with 
the variations in the modus operandi of its officials. 

The new Kapo was a complete stranger to us. He seemed 
quite young—not more than twenty-one years of age: a good- 
looking fellow with angular features and a neat, clean-cut air 
about him. He wore a dark gray business suit with the usual red 
cross painted on the back, and a green triangle pinned to the 
front of his jacket. But, strangely enough, there was no serial 
number anywhere in sight. 

His behavior toward us was vile. Hostility seemed to ooze 
from every pore. His eyes flashed with anger and the expression 
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on his face, as he began to speak—or rather shout—at us, was 
extremely sarcastic. 

“Los, los! Why do you stand around, you curs!” 

Since he was pointing toward the pile of logs, we took it 
to be an order, and each of us obediently hoisted one of the pre- 
cut lengths on his shoulder. The logs were very heavy and ex- 
tremely difficult to balance. 

Then the Kapo pointed to the woods. “Marsch, marsch!” 

We started out, Indian file, feeling very much like a string 
of native porters on a safari. The Kapo tagged close behind, 
constantly shouting for us to move faster. “Schneller, schneller!” 

It was very hard to work up any kind of speed here because 
our feet, which kept sinking into the sandy path, slowed us down 
no matter how rapidly we pumped them. We had to haul our 
burdens a good third of a mile, if not farther; then, after we 
had deposited them, the Kapo ordered us to run all the way back. 

“Laufen!” His voice had the artificially husky timbre typical 
of German military men. It was safe to bet that this fellow had 
been connected with the army at one time or another. 

Running over loose sand in a pair of wooden clogs to which 
we still hadn’t become accustomed wasn’t any easier than hauling 
a log. What’s more, the Kapo ordered us to shoulder another one 
without giving us a moment’s rest. The work tempo increased 
in a steady crescendo as the morning wore on. Each trip back 
and forth had to be completed in less time than the previous 
one—and the huskiness of the Kapo’s voice grew more and more 
pronounced as he warmed to the task. 

The fact that he punctuated his words with a cudgel didn’t 
bother us very much at the start. But he applied the instrument 
much too vigorously and much too often; by the time the third 
trip was over, we realized that we were being victimized. This 
was nothing if not deliberate and undisguised bullying. 

The first member of our group to falter was Professor Jur- 
gutis, a man considerably advanced in years. His hands began to 
shake, and the log he was carrying suddenly slipped to the 
ground. This seemed to be just what our Kapo had been waiting 
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for. He pounced on the frightened professor and began to pum- 
mel him as hard as he could. Professor Jurgutis was beside him- 
self. He had happened to select a particularly unwieldy log to 
start with, and the vicious beating so unnerved him that he 
dropped it again. The Kapo, in turn, dogged his heels every step 
of the way, obviously thrilled to have found an outlet for his 
bestiality. 

When Professor Jurgutis at last managed to drag himself 
back to the clearing, one of us helped him select a fairly light 
piece of wood. We also advised him to lose himself among us if 
he could. However, the Kapo proved impossible to shake. He 
caught up with the unfortunate professor about ten yards out- 
side the clearing and made him go back to the pile for what 
looked like the heaviest log there. 

“Tl teach you to goof off, you old nag, you!” he shouted 
between blows. 

Professor Jurgutis managed to lift the log with the last rem- 
nants of his strength, but it slipped from his hands as soon as 
he tried to shoulder it, so that the Kapo had to heave it on the 
professor’s shoulders himself. Then he started beating the poor 
man again for having fallen so far behind the column. But the 
professor couldn’t balance the heavy log at the same time that 
he was running to catch up with us, and after a few yards, he 
dropped it again. With this, the Kapo really flew into action. Now 
he ignored the log altogether and seemed only interested in 
beating the professor to death. 

It was horrible to watch the face of the former president of 
our Academy of Science turn blue and begin to twitch in agony 
—especially since there was no way we could help him. Yet the 
professor struggled along for two more trips, although he had 
to drag the wood behind him, on the ground. His clogs had come 
off somewhere in the sand, and he made no effort to recover 
them. Naturally, the Kapo kept beating him almost without in- 
terruption—so much so that by the end of the second trip the 
professor was no longer able to stand up, and collapsed in a pool 
of blood at the Kapo’s feet. 
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What kept the Kapo from finishing him off then and there 
was probably the fact that more lumber had to be cut into carry- 
ing lengths right away. Otherwise, we wouldn’t have enough 
work to last until noon. Or perhaps he figured that the professor 
was as good as dead already. At any rate, the Kapo left him lying 
prostrate in the sand and began to concentrate on the rest of us. 

He lined us up again and looked us over. Then he ordered 
a few of us, including myself, to start sawing more logs. As for 
the others, he began to beat them indiscriminately. 

“This is not Lithuania for you! This is Germany, Germany, 
Germany!” he shouted, underscoring each “Germany” with a 
blow. , 

Luckily, he left those of us who were sawing alone. We didn’t 
dare lift our heads for fear of attracting his attention. Judging 
from the commotion behind us, it seemed that at least one of 
our comrades was being murdered every second. 

I can’t begin to describe how relieved we felt when noon 
came at last and our old Kapo reappeared. We were even more 
relieved to see that all of us had come through the morning 
alive. Even Professor Jurgutis managed to pick himself out of 
the sand and stagger into line for head count. 

Once we were back in the barracks, the professor removed his 
shirt. His entire body was so scored with welts it looked like a 
mass of raw flesh. He went to bed immediately after lunch, but 
apparently a fever had already begun to set in, because he was 
very thirsty by the time supper came around. He traded his slice 
of bread for a second cup of coffee, which he swallowed with 
greedy gulps. The next morning he was in such bad shape that 
we begged him to go to the hospital. But the professor refused— 
fearing, perhaps, that certain death awaited him there. Although 
he was scarcely able to remain on his feet, he reported for work; 
and he did so every morning thereafter. However, he ate no 
solid food for three days, always exchanging his portion of bread 
or soup for boiled water and coffee. Luckily, we discovered a few 
Lithuanians among the old-timers who worked at the camp store, 
and in this way we were able to get him some seltzer. Gradually 
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his condition began to improve, but it’s very likely that he never 
completely recovered from the ordeal. 

As for the murderous Kapo, he disappeared into the woods 
from which he had come, and we never saw him again. 

Had he been a Kapo at all? We wondered. He hadn’t be- 
haved like a prisoner. Moreover, the camp insignias on his clothes 
had looked brand new—almost as though they had been only 
recently attached. Some time later we found out that an S.S. 
unit was stationed not far from the clearing, in the exact direc- 
tion from which this mysterious Kapo had come. Could he have 
been an S.S. man deliberately sent to dispatch some of us— 
perhaps by order of Gestapo headquarters in Kaunas or Vilnius? 
It is an interesting conjecture, especially when coupled with 
something else I learned. 

Years later, the widow of a fellow prisoner, Professor Balys 
Sruoga, told me the following story. Shortly after her husband’s 
arrest, she had paid repeated visits to Gestapo headquarters, try- 
ing to learn what would be done to him. During one of these 
visits, which happened to take place around the same time as 
our log pile ordeal, she was informed that the fate of Professor 
Sruoga, as well as of Professor Jurgutis, would soon be decided. 
The arrogant sneer on the face of the official who spoke to her 
convinced Mrs. Sruoga that both of the men would be killed, 
and she spent many anxious days waiting for news of her hus- 
band’s death. I can make no speculations about Professor Sruoga, 
but the beating that Professor Jurgutis received was certainly 
sufficient to kill any man. Fortunately, whatever plot there might 
have been was foiled by the professor’s iron constitution. “The 
Samogitian bear,” as we had affectionately nicknamed him, suf- 
fered terribly. But he survived. 


en 


After the waterworks project, we drifted from one job to 
another, depending on our luck. I spent some time shoveling 
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cement gravel in a nearby fishing village (also known as Stutt- 
hof). The gravel was brought there across the Vistula River in 
a barge, and it was our job to transfer it to trucks which then 
hauled it to the various construction sites in the camp. Since 
the shipments were irregular, there was no special detail assigned 
to this task. Instead, the gravel Kapo would raid other columns 
on mornings he knew the barge was due to arrive. He selected 
only those prisoners who still looked tolerably healthy, because 
the administration apparently wanted to conceal its walking 
skeletons from the townspeople. As a result, the detail was invar- 
iably made up of newcomers. 

Shoveling gravel turned out to be back-breaking work. The 
barge was moored several feet away from the wharf, and we 
had to toss every shovelful across this gap. The crew, which con- 
sisted of three German civilians—two teenagers and an old man 
—never lifted a finger to help. They would only stand and stare 
at us with stupid, malicious glee in their eyes. From the wharf, 
the gravel had to be shoveled onto the trucks, and this was no 
picnic, either. 

For some reason, the prisoners on this particular detail were 
heavily supervised. In addition to the regular Kapo, there were 
a number of S.S. guards, and very often the Chief Supervisor of 
All Construction Projects and Enterprises in Stutthof—a red- 
haired fellow in S.S. uniform—came along, too. No doubt, these 
security measures were intended to protect the peaceful German 
fishermen from being assaulted by vicious cutthroats like our- 
selves. 

After a few stints on the gravel line, we decided to look 
around for some other occupation, preferably one where the 
chances of survival were better. The “dream job” of every pris- 
oner in Stutthof had to meet two requirements: it had to be 
indoors, and it had to warrant the additional slice of bread per 
day issued to those who were performing heavy labor. A job 
which guaranteed a roof over one’s head was the most difficult 
of all to find. One had to be either a shoemaker, a locksmith, 
a tailor, or an officially-appointed clerk. Nor was “heavy labor’’— 
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even in the open air—very easy to come by. Every prisoner with 
strength enough to drag his feet tried his best to get on this 
type of work gang for the sake of that extra piece of bread and 
the occasional chunk of stringy horse meat. 

By some fluke, several engineers and technicians from our 
group managed to land a lucrative job with an outside detail 
assigned to a motor factory near the Vistula Canal. ‘They stayed 
away from camp the whole day, taking their lunch soup with 
them in closed containers. Unfortunately, their luck was short 
lived, for they were soon jostled out by competitors of other 
nationalities. 

Many prisoners tried to join the vegetable garden detail. This 
garden was quite large. It was about 300 yards long and about a 
hundred yards wide, and stretched from the old camp to the site 
of what used to be our waterworks project. The soil was topped 
with black loam which had been carted over by prisoners, and 
it was well fertilized by the corpses which had been buried there 
before the crematorium was built. Some Polish inmates told us 
that the entire faculty of the Universities of Warsaw, Cracow, 
and Posen had been interred in that very spot—not to mention 
some 250 Polish priests and nuns. All of these prisoners had been 
brought to Stutthof from Pomorze between 1939 and 1940. 

The garden detail spaded and weeded the beds, and then 
fertilized them with excrement from the horse stalls and camp 
latrines. Such work was much sought after, but not because it 
was easy or pleasant. As a matter of fact, the four or five Lithu- 
anians on the detail complained bitterly, especially about the 
latrine end of it. What attracted most prisoners was the prospect 
of being able to filch a vegetable or two when the Kapo wasn’t 
looking. Only after they started working there did these prisoners 
realize how very foolish their hopes had been. Supervision was 
so strict and punishment so severe that it simply wasn’t worth 
risking one’s hide for the sake of a carrot or a radish. Everything 
raised in that garden was intended only for the Kommandant 
and the S.S. We prisoners received no vegetables whatsoever— 
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unless the rotten turnips which now and then happened to 
appear in our soup could be counted as such. 

One of my comrades wound up with a group which had been 
assigned to look after some angora rabbits belonging to the S.S. 
The mush these rabbits were being fed looked very appetizing, 
but the Kapo in charge threatened to beat to death any prisoner 
who filched so much as a teaspoonful of it. It wasn’t an idle 
threat, either, because he had already dispatched a young Pole 
whom he caught stealing a turnip. Otherwise, the work was very 
hard. In addition to feeding the rabbits, the prisoners had to 
comb them and eventually to shear their coats. And there were 
just too many rabbits and not enough men. 

The angora, by the way, was fashioned into warm mittens, 
sweaters, and scarves for the S.S. guards by a special detail of 
female prisoners, while the rabbits themselves added some variety 
to the S.S. larder. Our mouths watered at the very idea that 
individuals who were allowed to taste such delicacies still existed. 
However, as I said, caring for rabbits was difficult work, and my 
friend did not stay there very long. 

Looking after the S.S. police dogs was considered a very good 
job, especially since their food was much better than ours. There 
was also the off chance of getting hold of a bone—with perhaps 
a few scraps of meat still on it. This, however, was an office of 
great trust because the purebred, highly-trained animals were too 
valuable to be handled by just anybody. Kennel hands were very 
carefully screened and usually retained their posts for good. They 
were also treated with great deference by the other prisoners, 
since their position carried as much prestige as that of the hos- 
pital orderlies and crematorium crew. It was not without its 
element of danger, though; if one of the dogs happened to die, 
the prisoner assigned to care for it would have to prepare himself 
for a similar fate. 

Working in the crematorium was another coveted and highly 
exclusive position, but I doubt whether any one of us would have 
taken such a job. The prisoners employed there looked very 
queer. Their eyes were lifeless and seemed to be coated with 
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some kind of watery film. Their doll-like faces were completely 
devoid of expression, even though they were somewhat less gaunt 
than ours because of the extra rations they drew. However, one 
cannot keep one’s spirit alive while working with corpses—and 
a living spirit was precisely what all of us were striving to preserve. 

Many of us would have been eager to become wood-cutters for 
the sake of the additional bread rations that the job entailed. 
But this column was limited exclusively to Kashubians, who were 
even isolated inside the camp—their barracks being separated 
from others by a barbed-wire fence. 

There was also the sawmill, whose high-pitched whine we used 
to hear while we were still employed on the waterworks project. 
But what we learned about it later on made us thank God that 
we were never sent there. (Something which could have hap- 
pened quite easily, by the way, because our block overseer, Koz- 
lowski, was its Kapo.) Behind the stacked-up lumber at the mill 
stood several tanks filled with water. Nobody knew why they had 
been placed there originally, but Kozlowski was using them for 
very grisly ends. Whenever he wanted to be rid of any prisoner, 
he would drag that unfortunate to one of the vats and kill him 
by holding his head under water until he drowned. 

Such were the job opportunities in Stutthof—whether they 
were available to us or not. I could not fit into any of them. 
What remained was irregular field labor with its concomitant: a 
slow and painful death. 


The Terror of Death 
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It turned out that we had been arrested under the pretext 
of having participated in the Lithuanian resistance movement. 
This accusation, made by the Gestapo without our knowledge, 
immediately became a statement of fact: a verdict arrived at 
without benefit of trial or, for that matter, interrogation. Each 
of us was officially classified as war taetig in Widerstandsbewe- 
gung, Le., active in the resistance movement. The identical des- 
ignation was applied to the Polish and Russian partisans. And 
it always carried an automatic death sentence. 

We didn’t find out until after the war was over that we were 
initially supposed to have been shot in Kaunas. But when its 
Kommandant, General Just, was informed of the fact, he con- 
tacted the Commander-in-Chief of Army Group North and re- 
quested that our death sentences be suspended or postponed. 
His appeal was apparently successful. At any rate, we weren’t 
executed in Lithuania; and once we had set foot on German 
soil, our lives were placed in the hands of Heinrich Himmler, 
without whose approval no execution could take place anywhere 
inside the Reich. 

Nevertheless, our death sentences still stood, and accompanied 
us from prison to prison, including Stutthof. Every prison offi- 
cial knew right away what was in store for us just by looking at 
our papers, although we had not the slightest suspicion of it our- 
selves. As a matter of fact, the first one to get wind of it was 
Professor Jurgutis, and then only because the somewhat elderly 
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warden of the prison in Tilsit decided to take him into his 
confidence. 

“Since you are the oldest man here,” the warden had said, 
“you will probably be able to endure the shock of what I’m 
going to tell you better than any of the others. All of you are 
being sent to Stutthof to be shot.” 

Professor Jurgutis immediately conveyed the news to Father 
Lipnitinas, suggesting that he prepare the entire group against 
all eventualities. Without divulging the information to anyone 
else, Father Lipnitinas began to hear confessions and deliver 
religious lectures in such a way as not to cause alarm. He was 
assisted by the fact that this second group of Lithuanians was 
being detained in the prison chapel because of the overcrowded 
conditions everywhere else. Everyone believed that the good 
Father’s sudden religious fervor had been occasioned by nothing 
other than the church-like atmosphere. 

We were supposedly destined for the firing squad immediately 
upon arrival in Stutthof. Yet, the first few days went by without 
incident. Nevertheless, we were still kept together and treated as 
a group—something which the Polish clerks in the political pris- 
oners’ section considered very ominous, especially since they had 
also seen our papers. They knew from experience that those of 
their own partisans who had been sent here with similar indict- 
ments were kept together until they were hanged or shot. As a 
matter of fact, Polish patriots were being executed with great 
regularity. Groups of three or four—sometimes even as many as 
twelve or fourteen—were delivered to the gallows or placed be- 
fore the firing squad practically every day. On April 20th, 1943 
—which happened to be Hitler’s birthday—about eighteen of 
them were executed at one time. According to the clerks, a 
similar fate lay in store for us. 

But for some reason we remained alive. Perhaps another, 
slower way of taking our lives had been decided upon. At any 
rate, according to statistics not many prisoners lasted beyond 
three or four months; and our two “baptismals” left us with no 
illusions about our chances of survival. Several of us had already 
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broken down: five were in the hospital, and Professor Jurgutis 
was still in a very bad way. The time had come to think about 
eternity. 

One drizzly evening as we were marching back from a job 
detail that had taken us to the shores of the Vistula River, Father 
Lipnidinas caught up to me and began tugging at my sleeve. Then 
he drew me somewhat apart from the other members of our group 
and asked me to hear his confession. He confessed hurriedly, 
without even making the sign of the cross, so as not to attract 
the attention of the guards. 

It was all so unexpected that my hands trembled with excite- 
ment, while my heart ached at the thought of our having to con- 
fess in secret. We two priests were now two fugitives. After giving 
Father Lipnitinas absolution, I asked him to hear my confession, 
too. And so ended our first priestly offices in Stutthof. We couldn’t 
hope to receive Communion—not unless some angel were to 
bring it down to us. 

My second priestly action took place that very same night. At 
one point I awoke with a violent thirst. I was sleeping on the top 
tier of a bunk, and the ceiling was so close that the air was par- 
ticularly stuffy. I probably had a trace of fever, too. Anyhow, I 
climbed down and went to the lavatory. I knew, of course, that 
the tap water was undrinkable, but I only intended to wet my 
lips and my temples with it. Inside the lavatory I saw a prisoner 
writhing on the cement floor, moaning so softly that I could 
scarcely hear him. He seemed very close to the end and had 
probably been thrown out of his bunk because his death throes 
were disrupting the sleep of the other prisoners. 

Although I had already witnessed any number of deaths, both 
natural and otherwise, this was the first occasion on which I re- 
acted like a priest. When I bent down to examine the prisoner 
—as best I could in the dim blue light emitted by the small bulb 
in the ceiling—I noticed that his eyes had already begun to glaze. 

“Are you Polish?” I asked. 

He answered affirmatively in a feeble, rattling voice. I pressed 
his hand. 
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“I’m a Catholic priest. Understand? Now make your act of 
contrition and I'll absolve your sins.” 

I placed my hand upon his icy forehead and pronounced the 
words of absolution; by the time I climbed back into bed, I no 
longer felt feverish or thirsty—only happy that I had been able 
to give at least one soul the consolation which many thousands 
who had died here had thirsted for in vain. 

The following evening a former schoolmate of mine, Vytautas 
Meilus, fell gravely ill. He planned to try to get admitted to the 
hospital in the morning; when bedtime came, he asked me to 
change places with his bunk mate so that we might talk without 
being overheard. I thought that my friend wanted to reminisce 
about the past, but instead he asked me to hear his confession. 
We proceeded slowly, talking and meditating for a long time. 
‘There was nothing to rush or disturb us except death. Even the 
lice seemed less annoying that night—probably because I paid 
no attention to them. 

Meilus did apply to the hospital in the morning, but he wasn’t 
admitted. Worse yet, he was assigned to the invalid block. Un- 
able to eat anything there, he wasted away rapidly and would 
have died for sure; but by some chance, the exact details of which 
I no longer recall, he finally managed to squeeze into the hospital 
and gradually regained his vitality. 

The first of our group to die was Major PuodZius, who had 
been beaten almost as savagely as Professor Jurgutis during our 
“second baptism.” His condition was further aggravated by the 
onset of pneumonia almost immediately afterward, and by the 
fact that he was not exempted from the work detail even then. 
Every morning two of us had to support him so that he could 
walk with the rest of the column; every evening we brought him 
back the same way. Luckily we were then on the waterworks 
project, and were therefore able to conceal him in a sunny spot 
behind a pile of bricks where he could rest throughout the day. 
However, nothing we did seemed to help, and before long the 
Major was unable to get to his feet. One morning, he received a 
card admitting him to the hospital. 
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I accompanied him, supporting him all the way across the 
parade grounds. When I realized how weak he really was, I 
suggested, as casually as I could, that perhaps he would like me 
to hear his confession. Since there was no time for details, I 
gave him absolution on the spot. The Major’s eyes filled with 
tears as he squeezed my hand in gratitude, and the expression 
on his face looked somewhat less grim. That was the last time I 
was to see him alive. Major PuodZius died on April 14th, 1943. 


aye 


Three days later, I landed in the hospital myself—after 
nearly becoming the second Lithuanian to be written off to the 
invalid block. Because of starvation, my body had begun to pro- 
duce water at an alarming rate; moreover, I was tortured by an 
insatiable thirst which made me drink more and more. 

On the waterworks detail I always tried to get the job of 
carting cement bags from the storehouse because of a brook that 
flowed nearby. The water there was uncontaminated, and I 
gulped greedy mouthfuls of it whenever I had the chance. As 
a result, I rapidly became so bloated that one evening I found 
myself unable to walk. My comrades had to lead me back to the 
barrack. The next morning I sought admission to the hospital, 
but in vain—S.S. Doctor Heidl assigned me to the invalid ward, 
instead. 

I sat down on the stone steps outside the reception room door 
and watched the doctor sorting out the rest of the morning's 
patients: these for the hospital, those for the invalid barrack, etc. 
I had nothing particular on my mind and felt quite calm in the 
knowledge that all of us would have to die one way or another. 
Suddenly I sensed that I was being watched. I turned around and 
looked straight into the eyes of a Czech orderly. He must have 
noticed the “L” on my red triangle because he immediately gave 
me a friendly smile. The Czechs in Stutthof had been kind to 
us Lithuanians from the very start. 
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“Would you mind letting me see the doctor once again?” I 
asked. 

“What’s your complaint?” 

“Edema.” This was the medical term describing my condition, 
which was a severe form of dropsy. 

The orderly obligingly led me back into the reception room. 
Doctor Heidl was apparently through for the morning because 
he had already removed the white coat he had been wearing over 
his $.S. Captain’s uniform. 

He took another look at me—and I was a sorry sight, indeed. 
I appeared as fat as a man weighing 250 pounds, although my 
actual weight was less than half that. Then he told me to lift up 
my feet—or rather stumps (because there was nothing even re- 
motely human about them any more). Heidl shook his head in 
a way that did nothing to increase my expectations. But, at that 
very moment, the Czech orderly leaned over and whispered some- 
thing in his ear; whatever he said tipped the scales in my favor. 

“All right, all right,” murmured Heidl. “Let’s put him into 
the hospital.” 

Rumor had it that Dr. Heid] was not quite such a beast as 
the other S.S. men. I had already noticed that he did not share 
their military bearing, but I didn’t find out until much later 
that he was a Sudeten German and that he had studied medicine 
in Prague. This was told to me by another doctor, a Jewish woman 
who had graduated from the University of Prague together with 
Heidl. She insisted that he had always been as considerate as 
circumstances allowed. For example, when he happened to spot 
her in Stutthof, he had immediately warned her about the danger 
she was in. 

“I don’t like the idea of your being here,” he had whispered. 
“You must leave at once, understand?” 

A few days later, she was appointed to the hospital staff in 
Praust, one of Stutthof’s subsidiaries. This was a camp for Jewish 
women, located on the opposite shore of the Vistula River. She 
was convinced that Dr. Heid] had arranged the transfer himself 
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in order to save her life—and a good thing, too, considering what 
happened to the Jewish women here. 


According to hospital regulations, I was supposed to clean 
myself thoroughly before entering the ward. Since I had been 
admitted more or less as an afterthought, the other new patients 
had already completed their ablutions by the time I reached the 
washroom, and I found myself sharing it with a group of phleg- 
monics from the surgical ward. What a sight they were. And 
how they smelled! 

Phlegmon is a disease of the tissues. Its first symptoms are 
a sudden rise in body temperature, followed by a reddening and 
then a swelling of the skin in spots. Soon thereafter the swellings 
develop into badly-inflamed boils, which are unfortunately too 
deeply embedded to burst of their own accord. The only possible 
treatment consists of making deep incisions—often right to the 
very bone—in order to break them and drain out the pus. More- 
over, such incisions have to remain open so that the drainage 
continues. Therefore, the cuts aren’t bandaged, but only covered 
with a wad of tissue which has to be changed as soon as it becomes 
soggy with pus. Stutthof patients were expected to do this them- 
selves, cleaning the infected areas as best they could, and under 
deleterious conditions. 

Never in my life had I encountered anything like these un- 
fortunates. The cuts in their sides opened and closed like some 
kind of accordion every time they breathed, revealing the bare 
ribs underneath. It was a sight as revolting to the eyes as the 
stench of the pus was to the nose. 

To make matters worse, I was assigned to the phlegmonic 
ward. So I was forced to look at those ghastly incisions each time 
the coverings were changed. Another member of our group, the 
agriculturalist Budrys, was in the same ward with deep incisions 
in both legs. However, many of the phlegmonics had them all 
over their bodies, including their faces. And no matter how 
often I was exposed to these incisions, 1 couldn’t help feeling 
sick whenever I saw them again. 
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I was eager to contact other members of our group, but it 
was Strictly forbidden to go from one ward to another. However, 
I eventually met some of them in the latrine which we shared with 
the diarrhetics. 

It was a shock just to enter this latrine, not only because of 
the terrific stench, but also because of the pitiful sight the 
diarrhetics presented. They milled about with nervous, jerky 
movements, moaning and whimpering from the pain in their 
bowels. Theirs was no ordinary diarrhea. It would come on 
suddenly, with an abnormally high temperature that sank to 
an abnormal low within twenty-four to thirty-six hours. As soon 
as the temperature plummeted, the diarrhea itself began. It was 
accompanied by bleeding and by spasms which increased in se- 
verity by the hour, so that the patient soon found himself run- 
ning to the toilet as often as fifty times a day, even when there 
was nothing left to evacuate. There were about a hundred diar- 
rhetics in the hospital, and one can well imagine the traffic in 
and out of the latrine—considering that it had to accommodate 
the entire surgical ward, as well. 

After a while, the diarrhetic lost control of his bowels alto- 
gether and began to soil his bed. This was a critical period because 
the penalty for this particular breach of etiquette was a liberal 
dose of the “cudgel cure” at the hands of the orderly who hap- 
pened to detect it. If the diarrhetic did not die from this treat- 
ment, or from some other complication, he would begin to show 
signs of improvement after about two weeks. His appetite re- 
turned, and his bowel movements became stabilized. However, 
this didn’t necessarily mean that he had been completely cured. 
The trouble might begin all over again later, in which case it 
lasted much longer—anywhere from two to four mouths—and 
then developed into a chronic condition. But by this time the 
patient had generally contracted other diseases, such as dysentery 
or typhus, which put a swift end to his miseries. 
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Although my complaint was of a different nature, I also 
joined the traffic to and from the latrine, trying to rid my body 
of its excess water. During one such trip—on the afternoon of 
the day I was admitted—I was overjoyed to see Vytautas Meilus. 
I hadn’t expected to see him again in this world. As it was, I 
could hardly recognize him. He had grown extremely thin, and 
his face, which had a bluish cast to it, was covered with dark 
spots. 

“Follow me,” he whispered as he walked by. 

“Where to?” I whispered back. 

“Through this door,” he said, indicating the passageway to 
the diarrhetic ward. ““Tuménas wants confession. Very weak.” 

After first making sure no orderlies were in sight, I slipped 
past the door and entered the ward itself. The horrible stench 
nearly took my breath away. There were beds lining both sides 
of the room, and a continuous stream of traffic was passing back 
and forth between them and the latrine. It was obvious that no- 
body had made the slightest attempt to keep the place clean. 
Even the beds were nothing more than bare mattresses. At least 
the ones in the phlegmonic ward had sheets on them. 

Taking advantage of the incessant traffic, which helped me 
to remain inconspicuous, I began looking around among the pa- 
tients. I spotted three members of our group at once: Dr. Ger- 
mantas, Liudzius and Masaitis. It took me a little longer to 
locate Tuménas, who was sharing a bed with another patient, a 
Pole. As soon as he saw me, his face—though completely ema- 
ciated—lit up with joy. 

“Meilus said you wanted. ...” 

“To confess,” he finished for me, smiling. 

Crossing himself rapidly, he leaned a little out of his bunk 
and began. I had never known Tumeénas on the outside. Our 
acquaintance dated back only as far as that memorable first night 
in Stutthof, when we wound up being very close bedfellows in 
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the “herring barrel.” And it ended with this confession, for I 
was never to see Tumeénas again. 

That same evening, I received a visit from Dr. Starkus, who 
had by this time been assigned to the hospital staff. He ap- 
proached my bed in a very roundabout way, obviously afraid of 
being caught calling on a patient outside his own ward. When 
he finally came close enough, he pressed some medicine unob- 
trusively into the palm of my hand. 

“Masaitis is very weak,” he said. ““He’s asking for absolution.” 

I was in a quandry when I heard the news. On the one hand, 
there was little time to deliberate because Masaitis could die at 
any moment; on the other hand, there was nothing in Canon Law 
regarding this kind of “long distance” absolution. Finally, I came 
to the conclusion that under circumstances like these the Church 
would simply have to allow for irregularities. 

“All right,” I told Dr. Starkus. “Go quickly and tell Masaitis 
to make an act of contrition.” Then I sat up in bed and pro- 
nounced the words of absolution, adding, when I was finished, 
“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord.” 

Through an unfortunate accident, I had recently caused 
Masaitis a great deal of hardship. It happened during one of 
the “gravel loading” parties to which we newcomers were so 
often forcibly invited. A group of us were shoveling gravel into 
a truck, Masaitis and I being right next to each other. Suddenly, 
one of the S.S. guards decided that we weren’t working fast 
enough and began to deal out blows. Worried about his own 
hide, our Kapo followed suit. We prisoners pressed closer together 
for protection, and during the confusion that ensued I inadvert- 
ently raised my shovel just as Masaitis was bending down. The 
flat end of it struck him in the face and shattered his glasses. ‘The 
splinters of glass had cut his cheek, but instead of stopping to 
wipe away the blood, Masaitis fell on all fours and began to paw 
through the sand, frantically searching for the fragments—obvi- 
ously hoping that he could put them back together since there 
was no way he could get another pair. 

The guard immediately demanded to know who had been 
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responsible for breaking the glasses, and I came forward to admit 
my guilt; but Masaitis refused to let me take the blame, insisting 
that the whole thing had been an unfortunate accident and no- 
body’s fault. The guard’s next action amazed us. This S.S. man, 
who had just a minute ago been savagely pummeling us with the 
butt of his rifle, now pulled a clean white handkerchief from his 
pocket and proffered it to Masaitis, telling him to drop out of 
the column while he did so. 

The scholarly Masaitis was a mathematician and a secondary- 
school principal. He also happened to be very nearsighted, and 
would have been practically helpless without glasses. Fortunately, 
one of the lenses remained more or less intact and Masaitis 
guarded it like his own eye from then on. The space where the 
other lens had been he kept covered with a piece of paper like 
some empty window frame. But at least he could see and was 
therefore able to carry out the rather difficult work in the vege- 
table garden, to which he was usually assigned. 

Masaitis died on Palm Sunday, April 18th—the morning after 
I had given him absolution. Or to be more precise, he was mur- 
dered by a brutal Polish orderly named Kazik, who dragged him 
into Ward 12 and pummelled him to death. Another Lithuanian 
—a patient in that same ward—heard the blows as well as Ma- 
saitis’ dying groans, and later told us about it. 

This Kazik was in charge of Ward 12, which was the con- 
tagious diseases ward. A strong man, still in his twenties, Kazik 
had been in Stutthof for such a long time that he had no hu- 
manity left. His usual method of punishing a patient who had, 
for instance, soiled his bed, was to beat him over the head with 
a cudgel; if he didn’t feel like exerting himself, he simply pushed 
the patient into a bathtub and held him under until ne drowned. 

In addition to being just plain bestial, Kazik was a pederast. 
The following episode is a good illustration of his behavior. There 
was a twelve-year-old Polish boy named Marjan, whom the Polish 
doctors kept around the hospital, on one pretext or another, so 
that they could look after him. Marjan’s father had been the 
chief of police in Poznan. He and his wife were shot when Ger- 
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man troops took over the town, and their son was sent to 
Stutthof. Doctor Jasinski, who also came from Poznan and who 
had known the boy’s parents, took a special interest in him. 
Marjan was a sweet boy, friendly and helpful, and very polite. 
One could tell that he had been very well brought up. 

Late one evening, when Dr. Starkus happened to be walk- 
ing past the open windows of Ward 12, he heard Marjan crying 
in a frightened way and repeating “Panie Kazik, Panie Kazik,” 
over and over again. Being new to the hospital, Dr. Starkus 
didn’t know about Kazik’s deviations, and therefore had no idea 
of what might have been going on. It wasn’t until two days 
Jater, when Dr. Jasinski began to wonder where the boy had 
disappeared to, that Dr. Starkus told him what he had overheard. 
Dr. Jansinski immediately checked the mortality lists in the hos- 
pital recording office; and, sure enough, Marjan’s name was there. 
No one had any doubts about who was responsible. The only 
question was why. There was a chance that Kazik might have 
received orders from above to do away with this son of a patriotic 
family, who was also the only eyewitness to their fate. On the 
other hand, he could have just as easily killed the boy to satisfy 
his own perverted appetites. 

The Poles at the hospital were so outraged that they tried to 
lynch Kazik on the spot; but the attempt succeeded only in put- 
ting him on his guard and bringing into play his powerful pro- 
tectors. It turned out that Kazik had friends, not only among the 
German criminals but also among the camp administrators them- 
selves. The most that the other Poles could accomplish was to 
have him transferred from Ward 12 to Ward 1, where they 
could at least keep an eye on him, if not control his actions. 

The third Lithuanian to die during my stay at the hospital 
was the attorney Petras Kerpé, to whom I was also able to extend 
“long distance” absolution through the mediation of Dr. Starkus. 
Kerpé had held a number of important government posts in 
Lithuania, including that of Vice-Minister. He had also been the 
legal advisor to the Minister of Communications. Today his 
widow resides not far from me, here in the United States. 


. 
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Our first Easter Sunday in Stutthof was drawing near. On 
Holy Saturday morning, my colleague Budrys—whose phlegmonic 
legs were beginning to heal—came over to my bed and asked me 
to hear his confession. Budrys spoke Polish and had made many 
friends among the Polish patients here. When he happened to tell 
one of them about his confession, the word spread like wildfire, 
and by Holy Saturday afternoon everybody in the ward knew 
that I was a priest. I noticed several of the patients pointing me 
out to others as they passed, while the bedridden raised their 
heads and craned their necks in my direction. Finally the news 
filtered back to my own bed, and the man who shared it with 
me began to tell me about his brother, a priest in Poland, who 
was, fortunately, still free. 

Later on that afternoon, our Kapo Franek indulged himself 
in an elaborate shaving and dressing ceremony, all the while 
boasting, loud enough for every one to hear, about a wild party 
the Kapos were throwing that night. They planned to drink and 
carouse right through to the Resurrection! Franek’s boast was not 
an idle one, for everyone knew that there was plenty of alcohol 
in the hospital pharmacy. 

News of the Kapo’s night out was hailed by us with joy. As 
soon as Franek stepped through the door, peace and silence 
descended on the ward, bringing with them a holiday mood. Al- 
though we remained in our beds, no one slept. The lights were 
off, except for the blue emergency bulbs which stayed on all night. 

As I lay there, a young Polish orderly approached my bed 
and softly asked me to hear his confession. When it was over, 
he inquired whether a few of his comrades could come, too. I 
shall never forget those hours of semidarkness in the phlegmonic 
ward on Holy Saturday evening as the ghostlike figures of my 
fellow prisoners glided, one after the other toward my bed. They 
mounted a little bench in order to get close to my bunk, which 
was on the second tier, and began to confess in low, tearful 
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voices. I had tears in my eyes, too, as I thought of other Holy 
Saturday nights spent in confessionals in my native country. 

It was well past midnight by the time the last penitent walked 
off into the darkness. Then the young orderly came back with 
a piece of bread for me—an appropriate and symbolic gift con- 
sidering the occasion. I broke the bread in two and shared it 
with him. Then I settled down and fell asleep almost at once. 

During the night I dreamed that a band of angels had de- 
scended to bring to us imprisoned here the tidings of Christ’s 
resurrection. They were chanting Easter hymns, accompanied by 
violins. I remember wanting to raise my head so that I could 
look at them and finding myself unable to do so because my fatigue 
seemed to be greater than my desire. Then, all of a sudden, I 
did sit up—wide awake. And there they were—a choir of Poles, 
Czechs and Ukrainians, a few of them with violins, standing near 
the door of the ward and singing something unmistakably paschal 
because of its joyful solemnity and its often repeated Alleluia’s. 
These prisoners had gathered shortly before sunrise, stealthily, 
so as not to awaken the guards, and now they traveled from ward 
to ward carrying their Easter message. The patients sat up in 
bed and listened. What they felt I cannot imagine, but I was 
glad that nobody could see the tears in my own eyes. 

I went back to sleep as soon as the choir departed, and what 
woke me up next was an entirely different kind of sound. Franek 
was back, completely plastered and highly indignant at the state 
of things in the ward. The sun had risen: why wasn’t anybody 
up and about? He shook the patient nearest him. No reaction. 
The man had passed away during the night. Seeing this, Franek 
began to rant and rave and scream at his orderlies. Why was the 
dead man still in bed? Why wasn’t he on his way to the morgue 
as he should be—with his serial number written across his chest? 
No one would lift a finger in his absence! Nobody cared! 

Luckily for us, Franek’s self-pity soon gave way to fatigue. He 
fell into bed, turned over, and started snoring almost at once— 
while we were blessed with a few more hours of tranquility on 
this Easter morning. 
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The Polish orderlies brought me two slices of bread for break- 
fast instead of one, and my bunk mate offered me part of an egg 
that had come all the way from his home in Poland. A portion 
of this same Easter egg was also passed over to Budrys—as his 
reward for having made my priestly office known to the rest. 


ee 


Three days after Easter, on April 27th, 1943, my temperature 
dropped back to normal and I was immediately discharged. Doc- 
tor Starkus had done his best to talk the hospital authorities into 
letting me stay on a little longer, but his words still didn’t 
carry much weight. Since my clothes had been taken away when 
I was admitted, another set was issued to me. This time I didn’t 
get a concentration camp uniform, though. Instead, my new 
wardrobe consisted of odds and ends from the pile of dead pris- 
oners’ clothing on which I had formerly worked. By some unex- 
pected stroke of luck, the jacket turned out to be a Lithuanian 
infantry tunic of the type I had admired—complete with but- 
tons on which our national crest was clearly embossed. Although 
the tunic was badly worn, Colonel Narakas—who had been dis- 
charged from the hospital at the same time—immediately pro- 
posed to swap jackets with me. But I refused. 

“I want to be a Lithuanian soldier for a little while, too,” 
I said in all seriousness. 

Both of us went back to block number six, to pan Kozlowski, 
where we passed the remainder of the day affixing the required 
markings to our clothes. At bedtime we discovered that our bunks 
had been appropriated by others, and so we wound up spending 
this first night out of the hospital huddled on the day room floor. 
It was very chilly. There were not enough people in the room to 
warm it, and I felt so cold that my teeth chattered. I couldn’t 
get to sleep until midnight when my fever returned, bringing 
with it some measure of warmth. 

The next day I reported for work as usual. I was assigned to 
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a group that was supposed to be hauling dump carfuls of sand 
to the waterworks construction site. Father Lipnitinas was also 
with the group, his job being to make sure that the tracks were 
free from sand or any other debris which might derail them. It 
was incredible how much he had deteriorated during the ten days 
I had been away. Kapo Janicki had given him this easy task be- 
cause of his weakened condition, but even so, he could barely 
drag his feet as he walked up and down, swishing a little broom 
across the rails. He had wasted away practically to a skeleton, 
and his apathy was astounding. He didn’t even look up as the 
dump car approached, but merely stepped aside to let it pass. 
Although he smiled halfheartedly when I spoke to him, he didn’t 
say very much himself. He seemed scarcely aware that I had 
been to the hospital at all. 

My own condition deteriorated as the day wore on. My 
heart started to palpitate, and my feet kept giving way. Then, 
when I happened to roll up my trousers, I saw that my legs were 
beginning to swell again. Finally, the others noticed my plight. 
They immediately led me away from the dump car and con- 
ducted me to one of the several watchtowers which had been 
erected nearby. These were meant to serve the new camp, but 
since they were as yet unoccupied, we had been using them to 
store equipment. Doctor Kuéas told me to go inside and stay 
there: “If we see anyone coming, we'll whistle. Then you just 
grab these shovels and pretend you’re bringing them out to us.” 

The pre-arranged signal never came, so that my rest period 
lasted until the end of the day. However, by that time my legs 
had grown as huge as they had been the day I entered the hos- 
pital. I couldn’t walk back to the camp without assistance, and 
I sat right down on the parade ground until head count began. 
Nobody beat me for it, either. 

What occurred during head count on this memorable evening 
of April 28th, 1943, affected the destiny of our entire group. We 
first began to suspect something out of the ordinary when we 
spotted Dr. Starkus, who had been summoned from the hospital 
and told to assemble with us for head count. He never had to 
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do so before. And when his Polish colleagues heard about it, 
they were convinced that the long-delayed execution was about 
to take place. Without telling Dr. Starkus anything about the 
death sentence in our indictments, they accompanied him to the 
door and shook hands with him as he walked out of the building 
for what they believed to be the last time. 

The counting and tallying were conducted in the usual man- 
ner, except that they seemed to take less time than they normally 
did. When everyone had been accounted for, Sergeant Chemnitz 
suddenly barked out a command: “Alle Litauer weg!’ (All ee 
uanians step forward!) 

Some twenty-five of us stepped out of the ranks of Block 
Number 6—all that remained of the original forty-six who had 
been brought here barely five weeks ago. For a while Chemnitz 
said nothing else—just stared at a sheet of paper in his hand. 
Finally, he muttered: “Beginning tomorrow, you'll all be as- 
signed to clerical jobs.” 


fa ee 


We could scarcely believe our ears. Was he joking? There 
seemed to be no sarcasm in his voice. He continued to read from 
the paper: “The post office needs two clerks; the clothing section, 
also two; the property administration office, one,” etc., etc. 

After he had finished, he looked up and added: “Those of 
you employed in the vegetable garden will remain where you are.” 

This came as a blow to the five or six of our group who had 
been assigned to the garden. The present Kapo—a Pole named 
Guzowski—was reasonable, but the work itself was exhausting. 

The rest of us were issued new clothing that very same eve- 
ning, although I felt rather sad at the prospect of having to part 
with the Lithuanian infantry tunic which I had put on with so 
much pride the day before. This time we received civilian suits, 
warm sweaters, and shoes (not wooden clogs). Another welcome 
item was our new underwear. The old set had nearly disinte- 
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grated because of the sweat and the dirt. A few of us even man- 
aged to grab a warm shower. 

And that was about it. Our insignias and serial numbers re- 
mained the same—except that now we also had to display red 
crosses on the backs of our jackets and on the fronts of our 
trouser legs. We were still members of Block Number 6, which 
was still tyrannized by the same Kozlowski, who still hated us 
as heartily as ever and who refused to call us anything other than 
cholerna banda litewska—a term so uncomplimentary that it’s not 
worth translating. 

We still drew the same rations, still stood in line for them, 
and still ate them standing up like everybody else. We continued 
to sleep two in a bed and had to be very careful about making 
it up because Kozlowski had repeatedly warned us that he was 
“out to get us.” We could not leave the barrack after working 
hours, and whenever that worthy decided to give his charges an 
evening’s lesson in goose-stepping, we had to come along too. 

However, the change in the outlook of our little group was 
remarkable. Our spirits rose, and our eyes began to gleam with 
hope once again. How the reclassification had come about we 
shall probably never know. The most we could find out after 
the war was that Himmler had decided to commute our death 
sentences to life imprisonment, although his motives can only 
be left to conjecture. The year might have had something to do 
with it because by 1943, resistance movements were beginning 
to spring up throughout the territories the Germans occupied, 
especially in Eastern Europe. The fact that various groups in 
Lithuania had never stopped objecting to our arrest could have 
been significant, too. Of course there was also the possibility 
that the whole thing had been a mistake—a snafu somewhere 
along the vast network of bureaucratic red tape. Perhaps some 
anti-Nazi clerk had managed to change an order, or perhaps God 
had decided to work a miracle. Who knows? The important 
thing was that the reclassification did take place—to the great 
delight of everyone in our group. Well, everyone except myself: 
this unexpected good fortune did not improve my legs one bit. 
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As a matter of fact, I asked Dr. Starkus about being read- 
mitted to the hospital, but he advised very strongly against it. 

“Stay out of the hospital, whatever you do. You'll only lose 
the opportunity of getting one of these jobs; and if you’re forced 
to remain on the work details, you’ll have nothing but certain 
death to look forward to. Why not try for a clerkship in the 
Clothing Section instead. That’s not too far from the hospital; 
and when you have a chance to slip away, come over and see me. 
I'll give you something for your edema. 

That night I gritted my teeth and summoned what forces 
remained in order to brace myself for the following morning. I 
paid little attention to the optimistic comments of my colleagues, 
who seemed unable to stop gloating over this turn of events. 
They had already managed to convince themselves that the Ger- 
mans had made a complete aboutface, and many expressed hopes 
that it would just be a matter of time before we were released. 

Why any of us should have entertained such delusions can 
only be explained by our total and prolonged isolation from the 
rest of the world. As a matter of fact, a group of newly-arrested 
compatriots had already told us that conditions in Lithuania 
remained pretty much the same. These men (mostly journalists, 
publishers and editors) had come to Stutthof only ten days 
previously. Yet all of a sudden their words were being completely 
ignored, and everybody talked only of change. 

I suppose that even a dying man can convince himself that 
he is getting better; and we were, in effect, dying men. An epi- 
demic had invaded the camp. Although we didn’t know it, the 
very air that we breathed as we spun our daydreams was carrying 
the infection to us. 


Victims of Epidemics 


= 


It didn’t take much to unsettle a starving prisoner’s stomach: 
a sip of dirty water, a mouthful of purloined potato peel, one 
bite too many of some tidbit in a food parcel from home—any 
of these could do it. Every inmate had at one time or another 
experienced his share of bowel disorders—so much so that the 
condition was either ignored completely, or was treated with 
various home remedies which the prisoners had devised them- 
selves. I remember seeing them swallowing coffee grounds and 
munching on charcoal they had filched from a stove. Sometimes 
they even burned a crust of bread and sucked on that. Effective 
or not, such precautions were supposed to keep one out of the 
invalid block. 

However, toward the end of April, 1943, the number of in- 
mates with serious intestinal disorders began to rise alarmingly. 
On the day that I entered the hospital, there had been nearly 
a hundred others waiting to be admitted, most of them diarrhetics. 
Although Heidl was probably not aware of it at the time, the 
epidemic had already begun. A series of epidemics, to be exact, 
because other diseases followed hard after and reached epidemic 
proportions too. However, the intestinal trouble was the most 
difficult to cope with, for the simple reason that the doctors simply 
couldn’t identify it. Although it resembled dysentery, it wasn’t 
dysentery; and not until Dr. Starkus finally put his finger on the 
cause, were they able to bring it under control. 

When Dr. Starkus began to work at the camp hospital there 
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were about 200 patients in it; during the height of the epidemic 
the number skyrocketed to 1,200. 

At first he was placed in charge of fifty erysipelas cases. ‘These 
men had already spent several weeks in the hospital, but not much 
had been done for them because the seasoned doctors were afraid 
of incurring the wrath of the administration. After all, the pur- 
pose of a concentration camp was to kill prisoners, not to cure 
them; and the physician who became overly concerned with 
their welfare might soon have reason to worry about his own. 

Being a newcomer, Dr. Starkus wasn’t aware of any of these 
things. His ignorance proved to be a blessing, not only to his 
patients but also to himself. If he had known the chances he 
was taking, he would probably have been reduced to the same 
level of inactivity as the other doctors, and consequently would 
never have been able to gain the reputation and influence he 
later enjoyed. To make a long story short, he immediately cured 
the erysipelas patients with sulfa drugs. And to the great amaze- 
ment of the staff he was neither punished nor reprimanded for 
having done so. The prisoner-physicians were generally so intimi- 
dated that they even refrained from requesting medical supplies. 

“Heid! won't like it,” they would say, pronouncing the phrase 
in a meaningful manner, while simultaneously making some 
slight gesture or winking an eye. Perhaps these warnings escaped 
Dr. Starkus’ notice, or perhaps he took them as a joke. At any 
rate, he never hesitated to ask for whatever drugs he needed, 
again without incurring any repercussions from above. Some- 
times the requisitions would be filled, sometimes not; but they 
always went out of the hospital with Heidl’s authorization and 
signature. Quite possibly Heidl had by this time become so 
worried about the dimensions of the epidemic that he had de- 
cided to change his attitude. 

Whenever Dr. Starkus was unable to obtain the medication 
he requested, he would try to find the necessary ingredients and 
prepare it himself. He didn’t have much confidence in the abil- 
ities of the local pharmacists. 

The Polish doctors didn’t trust Dr. Starkus at first, but grad- 
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ually their opinion of him changed—or at least it seemed so on 
the surface. He did strike up a close friendship with one of them 
—Dr. Wegrzynowicz, a frail old man who had once been a physi- 
cian in the Polish Air Force. Doctor Wegrzynowicz was an ex- 
cellent cook, and every once in a while he treated Dr. Starkus 
to a rare delicacy: roast angora rabbit. However, it was only 
after their friendship had ripened considerably that he found the 
courage to tell Dr. Starkus the truth about this culinary delight. 
The rabbits were rabbits just in a figurative sense: in plain 
language they were cats. 

Before long, Dr. Starkus found himself in charge of several 
wards. Moreover, his responsibilities kept on increasing, until 
he eventually wound up handling all cases except surgical ones. 
His day began at six in the morning and didn’t end until after 
eleven at night. He went about his work rapidly, with great 
precision. I had many opportunities to observe him because I 
paid regular visits to his office while I was being treated for edema 
and, subsequently, for tuberculosis of the lungs. 

Unlike some of the other doctors, Dr. Starkus tried his best 
to cure every patient, regardless of what nationality he happened 
to be. For example, he was once instrumental in saving the life 
of a ten-year-old Polish boy named Franek. When the doctors 
ran out of reasons for keeping him in the hospital, Dr. Starkus 
appointed the boy as his official messenger and in this manner 
made sure that he wouldn’t be taken away. Perhaps he had been 
thinking of his own son, who was just a few years older than 
Franek. 

Doctor Starkus’ reputation reached its peak during the epi- 
demic, when he successfully identified the intestinal trouble 
which had the other doctors completely baffled. Although it ap- 
peared to be some form of dysentery, it didn’t respond to any 
of the usual treatments for that disease. Doctor Starkus, who hap- 
pened to be an excellent pathologist, tackled the problem in a 
scientific way. Assisted by a Latvian doctor, he improved the prim- 
itive hospital laboratory as best he could and started on a series 
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of experiments, the results of which he sent to the laboratories 
in Danzig for further verification. 

In the meantime he plied the patients with such common- 
place medications as tannalbin and charcoal tablets. However, he 
soon became aware that the charcoal had a tendency to increase 
the intestinal pain and discontinued the treatment at once. In- 
stead, he decided to help the patients bear up under the strain 
of the disease by trying to improve their physical condition. He 
even managed to convince the administration that the usual hos- 
pital diet, which consisted of a soup made from sour cabbage and 
rotten turnips, be changed to rice. 

All of these were laudable measures, of course, but totally 
useless in combatting the epidemic as long as its cause remained 
undetermined. However, by August Dr. Starkus was finally able 
to identify the disease as colithis ulcerosa fuso-spirochaetosa—a 
name as long as it was lethal. Treatment was begun at once. 
Having selected three of the strongest patients, Dr. Starkus in- 
jected them with neo-salvarsan, and the results far exceeded his 
expectations. After two hours the intestinal pain disappeared al- 
together. The patients no longer felt the urge to move their 
bowels, and for the first time in weeks they were able to get a 
full night’s sleep. The following day their appetites returned, 
their apathy disappeared, and their bowel movements became 
normal. 

Encouraged by such spectacular success, Dr. Starkus applied 
the same treatment to all intestinal patients, and their improve- 
ment was remarkable, too. Sometimes a single injection sufficed 
to bring about a cure, although the more severe cases required as 
many as two or three. Soon the epidemic began to wane, and by 
autumn it was completely arrested. (Sometime after the war, 
Dr. Starkus’ paper about this same epidemic appeared in a Swiss 
medical journal.) 

The prisoners whose lives had been saved knew exactly where 
the credit belonged. Word began to spread that Dr. Starkus 
could cure practically anything, and he was soon overwhelmed 
with patients—including several S.S. men who came to him in 
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secret because consulting prisoner-physicians was strictly forbidden 
to them. 

I had known Dr. Starkus ever since he was a young man just 
embarking upon a career. Even in those early days his determina- 
tion, courage, and forthrightness were impressive. He had served 
with the Lithuanian cavalry during the Wars of Independence, 
and had been decorated with the Cross of the White Knight. 
Then after having earned his medical degree, he went out to 
practice in the rural districts, which were being threatened by 
an acute shortage of doctors at the time. Three years later he 
returned to Kaunas, accepted a post at the Medical School of 
Vytautas The Great University, and subsequently became Pro- 
fessor of Pathology there. During this period he delivered lectures 
on first aid and hygiene at the Theological College of the Uni- 
versity. He did the same at the Metropolitan Seminary, where he 
also acted as the official physician. 

While on duty, Dr. Starkus displayed a variety of moods. 
He was extremely detached, unemotional and efficient while pur- 
suing his practice; but as soon as he came off duty, he turned into 
a bubbling, jovial extrovert. At times like these he hated to be 
reminded of anything that was even remotely connected with his 
work. 

“Enough hospital talk!” he would exclaim. “Can’t you see 
that I’m not a sick man?” 

There was yet another aspect to his character. No matter how 
objectively he appeared to handle his patients, Dr. Starkus ac- 
tually identified with them to such an extent that he shared their 
agonies and their fears. This certainly didn’t make his own life 
any easier, and his aloof professional manner as well as his cheer- 
ful off-duty behavior were probably meant to cover up what he 
really felt. 

At one point during our imprisonment in Stutthof Dr. Star- 
kus uttered a remark that made me ponder for a long time to 
come. We happened to be walking on the parade ground. No one 
else was around, so we were free to talk as much as we pleased. 
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And talk we did, leaping from one subject to another, until Dr. 
Starkus suddenly turned to me and said: 

“Want to know something, Father? I just can’t bear to look 
at athletes. Their rosy cheeks make me nauseous. They’re nothing 
but parasites who are completely wrapped up in their own pleas- 
ure and success. What do they contribute to the common good? 
Nothing. What lasting values do they create? None. It’s only 
the sick and the suffering who develop spiritually, who make 
sacrifices, and who give meaning to life. If it weren’t for them, 
then human existence would have no value whatsoever.” 

Strange sentiments these, coming from a physician. 


ae ee 


Stutthof soon found itself in the clutches of another epidemic. 
Typhus broke out because of the complete lack of sanitation at 
the camp. The shower which a new arrival received during the 
delousing process was the last one he would be allowed to take 
in Stutthof. Underwear was never changed, laundered or disin- 
fected; it was worn until it disintegrated to the last thread— 
without any prospect of getting a new set. But the greatest source 
of danger was the tremendous overcrowding—in the sleeping 
rooms where two or three prisoners were packed into one bunk 
(and where, incidentally, the bedclothes were never aired), in 
the mess halls, on job details—in short, everywhere. One always 
wound up in the middle of a traffic jam, no matter where he 
went. Conditions like these were just what the typhus-carrying 
lice needed to propagate and to travel freely from one individual 
to another. 

In our day room someone had tacked up a poster with the 
following admonition: “It takes just one louse to kill you.” Yet, 
as early as the beginning of April, there were myriads of these 
little creatures in every barrack. Most prisoners had neither the 
time nor the desire to fight against them. Apathy and exhaustion 
had rendered them completely incapable of any sustained effort, 
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especially if it required the least bit of initiative or organization. 
(There is an interesting tradition among ancient cultures which 
holds that lice are generated spontaneously on the bodies of those 
who lead a miserable life—especially if such people have also 
given up hope.) 

At best, our resistance amounted to no more than a sporadic 
self-defense. Continuous harassment by these parasites, especially 
at night, was enough to drive anybody insane, although one could 
find temporary relief by removing one’s clothes and killing as 
many lice as one could find there. My comrades and I conducted 
regular lice hunts every day during lunch time. We would retire 
to a secluded spot between the barracks and search through every 
seam of our garments, squashing louse after louse between the 
thumbnails of both hands until our nails smarted and our clothes 
became spotted with little specks of blood—which, of course, was 
our own. A Russian inmate, who approached the thing in a stak- 
hanovite way, devised a new method of butchering the lice: in- 
stead of thumbnails, he used the heavy metal spoons we were 
issued for eating with. He would place several lice on a smooth 
flag stone, then bring the spoon crashing down on them and 
flatten the whole lot with one blow. 

By way of diversion, we kept a tally to see who bagged the 
greatest number of lice each day. Eighty at a sitting was the 
average, and one needed at least 120 or more to remain in the 
running. 

But by the end of April we realized that we had lost the battle. 
New cases of typhus were being reported daily in every block. 
Pretty soon the hospital became so overcrowded that some of 
the adjacent buildings had to be evacuated to make additional 
room. However, nothing was done to prevent the disease from 
spreading at first. The administration’s attitude in this respect 
was perfectly understandable. Why bother, when the epidemic 
was exterminating prisoners as efficiently as any firing squad? 
What’s more, it was doing so without expending a single man 
hour or a round of ammunition. It could only improve the 
camp’s economy and eliminate a lot of administrative headaches. 
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Yet when an epidemic strikes, it hardly ever discriminates 
between the status of its victims. Several $.S. men became in- 
fected before long, and the civilian employees brought in from 
the surrounding countryside carried the germs back to their vil- 
lages. The time had come for the administration to regard the 
epidemic in a different light. Not only had it begun to affect 
the exalted “master race,’ but it proved even more deadly to 
its members than to, say, the Russians, who seemed to find it 
no worse than a bad cold. The Slav survived whereas the Teuton 
died. This state of affairs could never be allowed to go on, and 
strict preventive measures were immediately put into effect. The 
administration canceled all outside job details and decreed that 
no prisoners could be released for the duration. (The releasing 
of prisoners had taken place every Wednesday, but let me hasten 
to point out that only German felons, and then just those with 
very light sentences, ever made it through the gates.) 

Then preparations for a general disinfection got under way. 
A number of barracks in the nearly-completed new camp were 
hastily made ready for occupancy, and at the end of May the 
transfers began. Block by block, the inmates of the old camp 
passed through the showers, received new clothing and bedding, 
and moved on to the new camp. The barracks in the old camp 
were then sealed shut and disinfected with poison gas. This gas, 
which formed when certain green crystals were exposed to the 
air, was capable of killing any living thing within forty-eight 
hours. 

Afterwards, the prisoners were moved back. The first ones to 
be returned were the technicians and the clerks. The rest fol- 
lowed gradually, block by block. Once again they passed through 
the showers, were sprayed with a liquid disinfectant, and re- 
ceived yet another set of clothing and underwear. The old gar- 
ments were left lying in a heap beside the gate, for the prisoners 
had to strip there and run to the shower barrack naked. Each 
of them was also given a diminuitive bar of soap and a towel, 
along with strict admonitions to observe the rules of cleanliness 
from now on. There were even certain initiatives to insure that 
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this was done. For example, if a prisoner who happened to dis- 
cover a louse in his clothing or bedding reported it to the over- 
seer, he would be rewarded with a piece of bread. However, if 
the overseer happened to discover any such vermin on a prisoner, 
that unfortunate could expect a sound thrashing. 

The mass migration and the disinfection procedures totally 
upset camp routine for more than two weeks. Friends and fellow- 
workers lost contact with each other; even our little group was 
scattered in so many directions that we had no idea who among 
us might have been sick. The hospital remained in the old camp, 
but anyone who fell ill in the new camp was assigned to a special 
building there. This was Barrack Number Three, which was com- 
pletely off limits to the other prisoners—even to the prisoner- 
physicians from the hospital. The inhabitants of this barrack 
were to be returned to the old camp only after everybody else 
had gone back—provided, of course, that any of them remained 
alive. 
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Life during the disinfection period was completely unpre- 
dictable. We never knew what we would be ordered to do next; 
at times, we wondered if the administration was even aware of 
what it was doing! For example, one evening after head count an 
S.S. corporal ordered all Lithuanian prisoners to step forward. 
Then he lined us up and marched us through the gate, himself 
strutting proudly at the head of the formation. 

We had no idea what the fellow could possibly have had in 
mind, but then none of us really cared—no one but Kazys Bauba, 
that is. The latter turned pale and began to tug frantically at 
Father Lipniiinas’ sleeve, begging him to give us collective abso- 
lution. We were all being taken to be shot, he insisted, and he 
really did look like a man who was just about to walk into the 
clutches of death. We exchanged puzzled glances. Did he know 
something we didn’t? He did, indeed, and it turned out to be 
quite a bit. 
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Kazys Bauba was a man of scholarly and ascetic habits. In 
Lithuania he had been a secondary-school principal, as well as 
the editor of a scientific journal. Not the least among his other 
accomplishments was an uncanny ability to strike up lasting 
friendships with nearly everybody he met. Since Bauba also knew 
a number of languages—German, Russian, and Polish among them 
—he rapidly acquired friends of all nationalities throughout the 
camp. (One of these happened to be the Czech writer Jan Tym, 
who was so devoted to Bauba that he actually surrendered his 
clerical job to him. Tyml subsequently joined a work gang— 
where, by the way, a Kapo kicked out his teeth.) 

Bauba’s Polish friends in the administration office trusted 
him so completely that they often passed bits of confidential 
information on to him. One such item concerned our little group. 
According to the Poles, the camp authorities were making prepar- 
ations to execute every Lithuanian who arrived in Stutthof on 
March 25th and 26th of 1943. 

Because he had come with the Kaunas group, Bauba was not 
aware that Professor Jurgutis of the Vilnius group had already 
been told pretty much the same thing by the prison warden in 
Tilsit. However, he learned about it as soon as he decided to 
share the news with Father Lipnitinas, who also happened to be 
in on the professor’s secret. 

There was no reason to doubt the veracity of the information, 
especially since it had come from two completely unrelated 
sources. The only question that remained was whether or not 
the rest of us should be warned. Father Lipnitinas and Kazys 
Bauba immediately took two more members of the group into 
their confidence to help them decide. The Germans probably 
planned to execute us at the first opportune moment, and none 
could be better than the period during which the camp was 
caught up in the confusion of disinfection and resettlement. 

However, after much discussion it was finally decided that 
nothing should be said about the matter. First of all, there was 
no need to upset everybody: mortem timere crudelius est quam 
mort. Moreover, it might just turn out that all these fears were 
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unfounded. After all, hadn’t the warden in Tilsit assured Pro- 
fessor Jurgutis that his group would be shot as soon as they 
reached Stutthof? Since he had been wrong about the time, 
couldn’t he have been wrong about everything else too? 

Be that as it may, Bauba couldn’t keep himself from worry- 
ing. He had even devised a plan of escape, which he discussed 
with his Polish friend Konaszewski. He was not afraid of death, 
he said, but he was very concerned about the fate of his wife 
and two children. What would they do if anything should happen 
to him? I knew Bauba fairly well. I had baptized one of his chil- 
dren and had been to his home several times. The first thing I 
noticed was that his solicitude for his children was very great. 
However, this extreme protectiveness didn’t seem so strange when 
one considered the history of Bauba’s family. Once numerous 
and rather prosperous, it had been nearly wiped out in a com- 
paratively short time by a series of tragedies. Only Bauba and 
one of his brothers remained alive. Small wonder, then, that he 
worried so much about the future of his wife and children. 

Another reason why the prospect of death at this point must 
have been painful to Bauba was that his chances for survival 
were fairly good. He had friends who would have done anything 
to help him, a tolerable job, and a goodly supply of home reme- 
dies for intestinal troubles. Although he suffered when that epi- 
demic began, his ailment took a mild form and his friends kept 
him well supplied with such things as charcoal, coffee grounds, 
etc. 

It was therefore easy to understand Bauba’s extreme distress 
upon finding the whole group being led out of the camp at this 
unlikely evening hour. He had been counting on receiving a 
warning from his friends at least a few days before the execution 
was to have taken place, so that he could carry out his plan of 
escape during that interval. Now it seemed too late to do any- 
thing whatsoever. 

Just as our little group approached the edge of the forest, the 
S.S. corporal suddenly ordered us to halt. 

“How many of you know anything about medicinal herbs?”’ 
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he asked quite affably, going on to explain that he needed people 
who could find and gather such herbs in the woods. We were 
stunned. Did he think we were witch doctors or something? I 
really don’t recall whether or not any one of us really was fa- 
miliar with herbs because we were never given the opportunity 
to test our knowledge. By this time it had grown so dark that 
we wouldn’t have been able to see much of anything let alone 
herbs. The S.S. corporal must have realized this himself almost 
at once. He gave us a quick about-face and marched us back to 
the camp as complacently as he had marched us out. 

However, this anticlimax left Bauba completely shattered. 
He walked like a man in a trance, barely conscious of anything 
that was happening around him; and, as soon as he had reached 
the barrack, he took to his bed. At first his temperature dropped 
and his entire body convulsed with chills. Then he began to 
develop a fever which climbed higher and higher during the night, 
so that by morning he was practically burning up. It was clear 
that Bauba had begun to develop the first symptoms of typhus. 
His Polish friends conducted him to the hospital at once, but 
their efforts were wasted: no one from the new camp—not even 
Bauba—could be admitted. He had to be taken to Barrack Num- 
ber Three, like everyone else who fell ill in the new camp. 

Fortunately Engineer Narutis, a colleague who had been as- 
signed to Number Three some time earlier, proved strong enough 
to look after Bauba. What happened subsequently will be told 
here as it was related to me by Narutis himself. 

Bauba’s high fever gave him an unquenchable thirst, and to 
obtain enough drinking water he bribed the overseer and the 
secretary of the block with some bacon that he had received in 
a parcel from home. However, true to form, even these German 
criminals soon became Bauba’s devoted friends and began to help 
him of their own accord. Not only did they bring him all the 
water he wanted, but they also visited his bed several times a 
day, just to see how he was. During one of these visits, the block 
secretary suddenly leaned closer to Bauba and whispered: 

“I know that you’re a religious man. So am I. And we both 
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know that religious people are seldom afraid of death. Therefore 
I'll tell you something nobody else here knows. A short time ago 
I found out that every invalid in this barrack is going to be 
killed. I’m pretty sure that it will happen. I’ve been in other 
prisons and I know from experience. ‘They hold disinfections every 
two years and during that period anyone who happens to be sick 
is liquidated.” 

Poor Bauba had scarcely had time to recover from his previous 
ordeal, and now death was once again staring him in the face. 

“How are they planning to go about it?” he asked. 

“I don’t know for sure, but it'll be either bullets or gas. In 
the other camps they generally used gas.” 

“And when... ?” 

“That’s the one thing I haven’t been able to find out. But 
don’t worry, I'll forewarn you as soon as I hear anything, so 
that you can have plenty of time to prepare yourself.” 

It was obvious that the block secretary had indeed received 
some sort of orders because he took down the names of the in- 
valids and then proceeded to examine each of them. Bauba’s 
feverish eyes followed his every move. 

A little while later, Bauba disclosed what he had learned to 
Narutis. 

“I’m sure that the block secretary knows exactly when they 
plan to kill us, too; he’s just trying to keep it from me.” 

Narutis had his doubts about the matter. After all, the block 
secretary couldn’t be expected to know everything. But Bauba 
stuck to his guns. 

“T’ve been told something of the kind before. We’re sure to 
wind up dead—one way or another.” 

When the secretary came around to visit him again, Bauba 
did everything in his power to wheedle the date of the proposed 
liquidation out of him. However, the secretary swore that he 
still knew nothing about it. Then Bauba decided to try another 
approach. He had in his possession a platinum dental bridge 
belonging to Professor Jurgutis, which the latter had placed in 
his hands for safekeeping. Apparently the bridge was very notice- 
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able in the professor’s mouth, and he was afraid that some crim- 
inal might decide to kill him just to get it. On the other hand, 
Bauba had means of concealing it in the office where he worked. 
For some reason, Bauba also took the bridge with him when he 
was transferred to the invalid block; and now, being convinced 
that all of us would soon be shot anyway, he pulled it out and 
showed it to the secretary. He could have it, said Bauba, if 
he told him the date. The German’s eyes nearly popped from 
their sockets. The platinum was worth a small fortune. 

“That’s right,” he whispered to himself. ‘““Why should the 
S.S. get all the loot?’ Then he added, ‘And if you happen to 
have any other valuables, you might just as well give them to me. 
I could certainly put them to better use than the administration.” 

“But first tell me when, when,” insisted Bauba. 

“Honestly, I really don’t know. But I'll do my best to find 
out. And I'll tell you the moment that I do.” 

When Narutis learned about this particular conversation, he 
became convinced that Bauba was being had. 

“The fellow is playing a game with you,” he said. “He’s 
trying to frighten you in order to get a hold of your valuables. 
Just watch. He’ll be back in an instant with some date trumped 
up especially for your benefit.” 

However, things didn’t work out that way. Although the 
secretary had occasion to return to the barrack several times 
during the course of the evening, he didn’t once go near Bauba’s 
bed. Apparently he had not been able to get the information. 
And now Narutis began to worry. The following morning he 
and Bauba made an attempt to escape from the invalid block. 
After head count, they slipped away and tried to lose themselves 
in a work column which was just about to march out of the camp. 
Their plan was to work the entire day and then try to get as- 
signed to some other barrack in the evening. It was a hopeless 
scheme, though. The block secretary noticed what they were 
doing and conducted them back to their own barrack. 

Next morning, the secretary finally disclosed when the liqui- 
dation was supposed to take place. It was scheduled for the 
following day. 
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“What time?” Bauba wanted to know. “Early in the morning 
or in the afternoon or what?” 

“It’s usually done sometime in the morning,” the German 
replied. “I’m not sure of the exact time, but I know that the 
barrack itself will be cordoned off immediately after dawn. Then 
the S.S. men are supposed to come and lead everybody out— 
which probably means the firing squad because the gas chamber 
doesn’t start operating until noon.” 


ee, 


Indeed, for the rest of the day Barrack Number Three was 
placed under such strict surveillance that nobody could go either 
in or out. Narutis kept peering through the window, hoping to 
catch sight of someone else from our group. At one point he 
actually spotted several Lithuanians working in the garden, but 
he was unable to attract their attention. 

As for Bauba, he grew more and more restless. Very soon he 
began concocting outrageous plans of escape, which he insisted 
on discussing with Narutis in Latin to make sure that none of 
the other prisoners understood. He had apparently overlooked the 
fact that not a blessed one of them knew any Lithuanian, either. 

When the block secretary came to bid them goodnight, he 
repeatedly urged Bauba and Narutis not to reveal what he had 
told them to the others. However, Narutis soon became aware 
that they, too, sensed some kind of danger in the offing. As a 
matter of fact, there wasn’t a single person in the barrack who 
didn’t look restless and frightened. ‘There were some 200 prisoners 
there, and none of them slept that night. What would happen 
tomorrow? The question was echoed repeatedly from bed to 
bed. Some tried to reassure themselves by insisting that only those 
who were running high temperatures would be liquidated; this, 
of course, gave little consolation to the feverish. Arguments began 
to break out all over the place, and sometimes grew so loud that 
the supervisors were forced to get up and yell for silence. How- 
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ever, a few of the more restless ones refused to shut up until they 
were slapped. 

Narutis must have dozed off involuntarily at some point dur- 
ing the night because the next thing he knew, he was suddenly 
awakened by a disgruntled block secretary. The man stood hold- 
ing Bauba by the hand and chiding Narutis for not having taken 
better care of him. How could he let his friend expose himself 
to such danger? At first Narutis didn’t know what the secretary 
was talking about, but it didn’t take him long to find out. Ap- 
parently Bauba had dressed himself, taking great precautions to 
be quiet, and then tried to slip out of the barrack. The secretary 
had stopped him just as he was about to enter the yard: in the 
very nick of time, too, since the guards there would have shot 
him on the spot. 

Narutis explained that he had been asleep. Then the secre- 
tary undressed Bauba and placed him beside Narutis, who re- 
mained awake for the rest of the night so that he could keep an 
eye on him. Bauba talked somewhat incoherently about his fam- 
ily and tried several times to get out of bed. But Narutis held 
him down. 

The next morning Block Number Three was conspicuously 
absent from head count. As a matter of fact, its inmates had been 
forbidden to set foot outside the door. Even their breakfast was 
brought to their beds instead of being distributed in the yard as 
usual. Bauba and Narutis were now absolutely convinced that 
the execution would take place as soon as the other prisoners had 
been marched off to work. The camp would then be deserted 
and there would be neither eye witnesses nor any threat of panic. 

But where were the armed guards and the $.S, men? There 
seemed to be nobody else in the camp except themselves. To 
add to the confusion, a messenger came in and announced that 
the invalids should sweep the floor of their barrack, since the 
barbers would be coming to shave their hair. This was usual 
procedure, being done every two weeks or so. Finally, at eleven 
o'clock the overseer himself appeared, his eyes red after a sleep- 
less night. He stifled a yawn and announced that showers had 
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been made available to the entire block. The invalids nearly 
went berserk with relief when they heard this. The orders must 
have been changed at the very last minute. 

While Bauba was having his hair cut, Narutis ran out to the 
showers, and ran right into Dr. Starkus who was supervising the 
procedure now that it had become part of the general epidemic- 
control program. 

“Tell me, doctor, are they or aren’t they going to shoot us?” 
he asked. 

Doctor Starkus gave him a searching look and immediately 
stuck a thermometer beneath his armpit. The temperature was 
way above normal. Doctor Starkus shook his head and directed 
Narutis to a warm shower. Then he turned to the next man. 

Meanwhile, bedlam reigned supreme in Number Three. The 
prisoners were beside themselves with joy. They ran about, 
scarcely knowing what they were doing. Many of them clustered 
together in groups and talked incessantly about their phenomenal 
luck, while the barbers who were supposed to be shaving them 
stood idly by, and the warm water in the showers ran to waste. 

Finally somebody from the shower barrack raced over and 
began to yell. If the invalids didn’t march to the showers at once, 
there would be real trouble for them this time. The orderlies, 
whose nerves were still on edge after a sleepless night, picked it 
up and began to cry “faster, faster” in a babel of languages: 
“Schneller! Predzej! Skorei!” 

One of the orderlies, a Russian, ran into the room where 
Bauba was still being shaved. The barber, who happened to be 
a Pole, worked in a very leisurely manner, whistling and hum- 
ming as he puttered about. The orderly shook his fist under the 
barber’s nose and swore at him for being so slow. The barber 
replied with a few choice obscenities of his own, sending the 
orderly into a rage. 

Without another word, he seized a heavy plank that happened 
to be lying nearby and brought it down with all his might. But 
instead of striking the barber, the plank struck Bauba: smash- 
ing against his head with such impact that he slumped unconscious 
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to the floor. The orderly, who remained nonplussed by the epi- 
sode, went back to hurrying up the stragglers, while the barber 
dragged Bauba off to the showers. Seeing him being brought in, 
Dr. Starkus immediately rushed to his aid. But Bauba was al- 
ready dead. The severity of the blow had ruptured the blood ves- 
sels in his head; and his face had turned black by the time we 
were able to get a look at him. 

Another of our comrades died on the same day that Bauba’s 
life was so tragically snuffed out. This was Ignas Budrys, my 
fellow patient in the phlegmonic ward. He had just been on the 
verge of recovering from phlegmon when he contacted typhus. 
The following day we lost’ one more of our group—Vytautas 
Tuménas, the brother of Algirdas Tuménas to whom I had given 
absolution. Vytautas had fallen victim to the intestinal epidemic 
which was further complicated by typhus. The combination proved 
to be more than his weakened constitution could endure, and he 
succumbed in spite of every effort on Dr. Starkus’ part to pull 
him through. 


= 


I was transferred to the new camp before the others—in the 
line of duty, more or less. My colleague Mackonis and I were 
assigned to the Clothing Section there, and spent most of our 
time sorting out garments. We even slept in the warehouse until 
the rest of our group was brought over, on May 6th. But even 
then we usually returned to the barrack so late that everyone 
else was asleep. We seldom had a chance to see anybody during 
the day, and pretty soon we began to feel completely out of touch 
with the group. News of this or that Lithuanian’s illness or death 
reached us days—even weeks—later, and then in a round-about 
way. 

Typhus claimed two more of our comrades: Bronius Grigas, 
who had been a military officer and a jurist; and JanuSevicius, 
who had been director of a secondary school. (He was the third sec- 
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ondary-school director from our group to have died in Stutthof.) 

Doctor Starkus had been doing everything possible to save 
Bronius Grigas, but his efforts were being thwarted by Grigas 
himself, who had completely lost his will to live. In an attempt 
to snap him out of this apathy, Dr. Starkus came up with a plan 
that involved me. I was to disguise myself as an orderly—com- 
plete with white gown and hypodermic—and then be smuggled 
into the hospital to give Grigas a pep talk. I was surprised that 
Dr. Starkus had such confidence in my powers of persuasion. 
What could I have said? However, I was never to find out, be- 
cause the total quarantine placed on the hospital during the dis- 
infection prevented us from carrying out the scheme. Bronius 
Grigas died on May 2nd, 1943. 

The unfortunate JanuSevicius contracted typhus when the 
epidemic was already on the wane. The delousing chamber was 
still operating full blast, though; and four of us, including Janu- 
Sevicius and myself, had been assigned there. It was JanuSevicius’ 
responsibility to carry the piles of prisoners’ clothing to the disin- 
fecting oven, and he was convinced that sooner or later he would 
get typhus from the lice in them. Since all of us were exposed 
to the same danger, we didn’t particularly want to be reminded 
of it. 

However, JanuSevicius soon became obsessed by the topic. 
Whenever we managed to get in a few words during the Kapo’s 
absence, JanuSevicius would always begin by stating that he was 
going to die and that he would never see his seven-year-old 
daughter again. We pleaded with him to stop, we shook our 
heads and exchanged meaningful looks, but JanuSevicius kept 
coming back to it, using nearly the same words every time: his 
daughter, seven years of age, never see again, etc. This went on 
day after day, until we began to wonder whether something wasn’t 
happening to his mind. It was only later that we found out the 
truth: his strange behavior had been motivated by pathological 
rather than by psychopathic impulses. One day, typhus spots 
appeared all over his body. We knew that the incubation period 
for typhus was two weeks, and when we thought back we realized 
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that Janugevicius’ morbid premonitions had begun exactly two 
weeks ago. He had been carrying the disease inside him all this 
time; and he had been right—he was never to see his daughter 
again. 

Among those who contacted typhus and recovered were the 
engineer Pilypas Narutis, whom I have already mentioned in 
connection with Kazys Bauba, and the diplomat Juozas Bredikis. 
I became rather frightened when Narutis took ill because he and 
I had been sharing the same bed and—more likely than not—the 
same lice, too. If this had happened on the outside, I would 
probably have worried a great deal; but the way things were here, 
I soon stopped thinking about it completely. I just didn’t have 
the energy to waste on things like that. Moreover, by one of the 
strangest quirks of fate, I never did come down with typhus. 

When Narutis was finally discharged from the hospital, he 
looked as though he had just crawled out of a tomb. There was 
hardly a trace of flesh between his skin and bones, and not a 
single hair on his head. Worse yet, he was almost completely 
paralyzed and had lost his memory as well as his power of speech. 
When Father Lipniiinas proposed that he write a letter to his 
mother in Lithuania, Narutis couldn’t even remember the address. 
All he could recall was that she lived in the city of Panevézys. 

Narutis was fortunate in one respect. We had already become 
“trustees” when he contracted the disease. If we hadn’t, he 
would have been killed outright instead of being returned to the 
barrack. Moreover, because of the altered circumstances there was 
always one of us available to feed him, clean him, turn him over, 
and otherwise tend to his personal needs. 

In spite of this, we really didn’t think that Narutis would 
recover. Yet, surprisingly enough, he gradually began to show 
signs of improvement. His power of speech was the first to return, 
and at long last he could complain. Then his memory came back, 
and the letter to his mother was written. Finally, the day arrived 
when he could raise his hand and convey a piece of bread to his 
mouth unassisted. A considerable number of days later, he was 
able to move one of his legs. Two months after his discharge from 
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the hospital his hair began to grow back; and after another long 
interval, he was able to sit up. His recovery was extremely slow, 
but it was complete: something none of us had even dared to 
hope for in the beginning. 

Juozas Bredikis wore a smile on his lips the way anyone else 
would have worn a carnation in his lapel. He had been in charge 
of our Foreign Ministry’s German Affairs Division, and was prob- 
ably in Stutthof because of that. Bredikis was fifty-five years old 
and had a bad heart. Several heart attacks in Lithuania had al- 
ready brought him very near the grave. Moreover, he suffered 
another one while we were in Tilsit, so that whatever medicines 
he had managed to bring with him were exhausted even before 
he reached Stutthof; naturally, nothing was available at the camp. 
Yet Bredikis didn’t stop smiling. 

He wheezed and gasped for breath during our two “baptisms,” 
but his heart held. This same heart also survived five weeks of 
arduous physical labor in the fields and a bout with the typhus 
almost immediately afterwards. Bredikis continued to smile in 
the hospital, too, even though he had been placed next to the 
dying JanuSevicius. Two years later, when Stutthof was being 
evacuated, Bredikis asked to be left behind during one leg of the 
death march; we were convinced that this time his heart had 
really given out. Imagine our surprise when, after about six 
weeks or so, we saw him again in a sleepy little fishing village in 
Pomorze. He was still smiling, of course. 

What was Bredikis’ secret? What kind of force made his heart 
keep on beating and never let the smile disappear from his lips? 
It certainly wasn’t medicine, even though Bredikis did have the 
reputation of being the pill-hoarder of the camp. He had once 
been a pharmacist and had probably never gotten over it because 
he snatched up every pill, powder, bottle, and ointment he could 
lay his hands on. Large bottle, small bottle, bottle of any color— 
it didn’t matter, into his pocket they went. Naturally, he could 
never obtain anything he really needed for his heart in this way. 
So what kept him alive must have been some force within himself. 
It wasn’t faith—Bredikis was too much of a rationalist for that. 
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It was probably more like the force that pushes the grass up 
through the earth in the spring, makes the clouds give up their 
rain, and sends the sunshine bursting through the clouds . . . the 
sunshine of Bredikis’ smile. 

Those of us who had either escaped or survived the epidemic 
were slowly beginning to regain our strength. Our food situation 
improved after we were allowed to receive packages from home. 
Although at first we were delighted with the ham, bacon and 
other edibles, we soon discovered that our organs refused to ad- 
just to the change in diet. A plague of bowel disorders, skin 
rashes, boils, and swollen feet descended on us—along with count- 
less other insignificant but nonetheless annoying ailments. Even 
Dr. Starkus found it difficult to cope with these and finally gave 
up with a shrug, suggesting that we shouldn’t rush things; let 
nature take its course. Obviously our new eating habits had 
something to do with this—but maybe they weren’t altogether 
responsible. Perhaps our accumulated fears and heartaches had 
finally risen to the surface and manifested themselves in a physical 
way at the first signs of relief. 


Camp Bureaucracy 


5 a 


Now that we found ourselves employed in various administra- 
tive capacities, we had to learn to get along with our superiors— 
most of whom were prisoners like ourselves. 

The undisputed leader of the Polish inmates in Stutthof was 
Szwarcbart, the Kapo of the Construction Bureau. Tall, lean, 
slow of motion and thrifty of words, Szwarcbart was indeed an 
imposing personality. He had been an officer in the Polish Army, 
and enjoyed the added distinction of being one of the few sur- 
vivors of the heroic Westerplatte Garrison. In 1939 this garrison 
had successfully resisted continuous German land and sea attacks 
against their stronghold until the entire Polish Army had been 
forced to surrender. It was there that Szwarcbart was captured 
and afterwards sentenced to Stutthof. 

Three Lithuanians, including Professor Jurgutis, were as- 
signed to Szwarcbart’s office. Three Polish employees had to be 
dismissed to make room for the newcomers, and this fact alone 
sufficed to prejudice Szwarcbart against them. In the beginning 
he was very cold and aloof, limiting his conversation to strictly 
business matters. He also kept a constant look-out for any mis- 
takes which might justify his ousting the Lithuanians and rein- 
stating his compatriots. 

Professor Jurgutis had been given an especially demanding 
assignment. He was supposed to figure out all sorts of mathe- 
matical specifications for the construction projects. Obviously 
Szwarcbart had expected a professor of economics to be completely 
lost in this area and consequently provide him with the necessary 
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excuse for dismissing the whole lot. But Professor Jurgutis was 
no stranger to mathematics either; whatever he knew, he knew 
inside and out. Very soon Szwarcbart began to notice that Pro- 
fessor Jurgutis always managed to come up with the correct an- 
swers, and that he often did so in less time than the engineers, 
even though his methods were radically different. Moreover, he 
never failed to be courteous and extremely attentive to Szwarcbart; 
he also spoke excellent Polish. 

Gradually Szwarcbart became more affable, and it wasn’t 
long before he and Professor Jurgutis were on speaking terms. 
There was scarcely a subject under the sun about which the 
good professor could not deliver a clear and exhaustive lecture 
at a moment’s notice. Szwarcbart was amazed by all this erudi- 
tion, and soon began to question him about topics as far removed 
from the construction business as politics and international rela- 
tions. As for the other two Lithuanians, they also performed 
their tasks satisfactorily, and whatever prejudices Szwarcbart may 
have harbored against them he now discarded completely. Instead, 
he began to make a public display of his benevolence—something 
which stood us all in good stead because the Poles formed a ma- 
jority in Stutthof and held most of the administrative offices 
open to prisoners there. The good opinion of their leader was 
quickly manifested in many subtle ways where we were con- 
cerned. 

However, at least one Pole remained outside the scope of 
Szwarcbart’s influence, and that was our barracks overseer, Koz- 
lowski. His attitude of open hostility toward all Lithuanians did 
not change one bit. Any time he found a chance to harm or to 
annoy us, he went out of his way to take advantage of it. 

One evening he led our group outside—just our group, mind 
you—and made us perform calisthenics on the parade grounds. 
Shaking his cudgel and shouting his notorious triple-story oaths, 
he kept us going for nearly half an hour at full speed. Sweat 
trickled down our faces, and every last one of us was completely 
out of breath. Heaven knows how long he would have forced us 
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to go on, if he hadn’t suddenly been stopped in his tracks by 
an angry shout. 

“Kozlowski!” 

Kozlowski snapped his mouth shut in the middle of an ob- 
scenity and whirled around to see who had dared to take his 
name in vain. It was none other than Szwarcbart, who stood glar- 
ing out an open window of the Construction Bureau barrack. 
Since it was already long past quitting time, he must have come 
back to his office to pick up something or other and had acci- 
dentally overheard the commotion on the parade ground. 

As soon as Szwarcbart had attracted Kozlowski’s attention, he 
slammed down the window and withdrew. But that simple act 
seemed to be enough. Kozlowski immediately marched us back 
to the barrack, a sullen look on his face. We had been observing 
the proceedings with some wonder. It wasn’t until much later 
that we learned what sort of relationship these two individuals 
maintained. 

Actually, there was a state of open war between Szwarcbart 
and Kozlowski. The latter had gained notoriety as a “killer 
Kapo.” In addition to the victims at the sawmill, about which 
we knew, there had been numerous others—most of them Poles 
like himself. Szwarcbart, who considered it his duty to protect 
his countrymen, tried to make Kozlowski see reason. But the 
brute just couldn’t be convinced until Szwarcbart decided to 
apply force. Whoever it was that actually laid hands on Kozlow- 
ski did such a good job that this worthy wound up spending two 
weeks in the hospital. What’s more, he was told in no uncertain 
terms that if he didn’t stop his murderous tactics, the next beating 
he received would be his last. 

And yet Kozlowski had to earn his keep, too, because the 
German was a harsh and demanding master. It was please Szwarc- 
bart or please the Gestapo—and either way spelled trouble. In 
order to save both his bacon and his hide, Kozlowski had to walk 
the line very, very carefully. Although he didn’t reform (he was 
probably too far gone for that), a single word from Szwarcbart 
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sufficed to make him drop his prey and go running off like some 
cur with his tail between his legs. 

Another powerful personality in the camp was the gang leader 
of the German felons, an individual named Ernst Schur. He 
happned to be Kapo of the Clothing Section when I first started 
to work there. Schur was a middle-aged man, short and sprightly, 
with energy radiating from every portion of his diminuitive 
frame. He was a Bavarian and came from Munich, as one could 
easily tell by his accent. His education had been acquired at a 
gymnasium rather than in an ordinary secondary school—some- 
thing which gave Schur a considerable amount of prestige among 
the Germans of that day. As a matter of fact, it even set him sev- 
eral notches above the rank-and-file S.S. men—at whom he jeered 
in private and to whom he didn’t pay much deference in public 
either. 

The model after which Schur tried to pattern himself was 
the big city dandy, and for this reason he had cultivated many 
gentlemanly pretensions. Always neat and well groomed, Schur 
dressed as stylishly as circumstances permitted, always walked by 
himself, and avoided contact with other prisoners whenever pos- 
sible. His one weakness was his epicurean palate: every once in 
a while he would forget his dignity long enough to join the vulgar 
race for some sweet morsel or other. 

In civilian life Schur had been a “con man” who specialized 
in swindling wealthy women of a “‘certain age.” He had been 
caught, it appeared, sometime around 1939. At first he had been 
sent to Buchenwald and then to Sachsenhausen, both of which 
were regarded as very tough camps. In Stutthof he was made Kapo 
of the Clothing Section shortly before the general disinfection 
took place. Schur was not cruel to the prisoners under him. As 
a matter of fact, he was a rather easy-going boss. When Mackonis 
and I were first assigned to his office, he paid very little attention 
to us. But a few days later—either because he really meant well, 
or simply for the fun of it—he took our side against Kozlowski. 
Moreover, he did it in such an indiscreet manner that Kozlowski 
nearly killed us by way of revenge. 
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Schur did not remain in the Clothing Section very long. He 
was promoted to the Property Administration office, and Janek 
Rozinski, who had previously worked in the Clothing Section as 
a rank-and-file laborer, became our new Kapo. Janek was a former 
grammar-school teacher from Silesia. He had been in Stutthof 
since 1939—although it seemed a miracle that he managed to 
survive so long. Whereas the serial numbers at the time of our 
imprisonment had been in the tweny-two thousands, Janek’s was 
only 69! 

The civilian garments of all incoming prisoners except Rus- 
sians were supposed to be placed into bags inscribed with their 
serial numbers. Each bag was then kept in the Clothing Section 
storeroom until the prisoner died or was released. In the event 
of death, the clothing would either be forwarded to the prisoner’s 
family or be relegated to the common warehouse. Once, Janek 
directed my attention to several bags marked with very low serial 
numbers. These belonged to men who had been imprisoned at the 
same time as he was, and who were also still among the living. 
But as I said before, there were not too many of them. 

Janek’s lengthy imprisonment had left its marks on his body 
as well as on his mind. Although he was only in his thirties, he 
had lost all his teeth; and his body had become so contorted that 
it seemed to bend in half whenever he walked. He seldom talked 
to anyone except in the line of duty, and there was usually a 
hunted look on his face. His personality appeared to have van- 
ished altogether. He was little more than a machine—a robot of 
a man who cared about nothing else except his work. It seemed to 
have become second nature with him to be always doing some- 
thing, whether anybody was watching him or not. Although he 
was Kapo here, he worked harder than every other member of the 
department. However, he might also have turned to work as to 
a sedative. Janek had left a family behind, and on rare occasions 
his intense longing for them managed to slip out. 

Janek was unusually cautious—almost morbidly so. He went 
out of his way to avoid seeing, saying, or doing anything that 
might get him into trouble. He had no really close friends, not 
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even among his own countrymen. Above all, he dreaded the pros- 
pect of having anyone other than the regular workers enter his 
storeroom. Such visits made it too easy for something to “disap- 
pear,” and then he, Janek, would end up being blamed for the 
loss. But, as the following anecdote illustrates, there were also 
moments when Janek showed that he was willing to trust the 
people he knew. 

One Sunday morning, the S.S. man who was chief of the 
Clothing Section did not appear, and we were left pretty much 
on our own. Mackonis sat in the office, while Janek and I kept 
ourselves busy hanging up bags of clothing in the storeroom. 
Our windows faced the women’s block. Most of them had re- 
mained inside the barracks that morning and were honoring the 
day by chanting Polish hymns. It was eleven o’clock—the hour 
of solemn High Mass. The sound of the women’s voices at this 
particular moment filled me with such longing that I suddenly 
turned to Janek and asked: 

“Janek, do you know whether anybody in the camp has a 
religious book?” 

Janek looked up from the sack into which he had been stuffing 
some old shoes. ‘What for?” he asked with a quizzical expression 
on his face. 

“Well, Janek, I’m a Catholic priest, but I don’t have so 
much as a breviary to read because everything was confiscated.” 

“Can you read Polish?” he asked. Since my spoken Polish was 
very limited, we usually conversed in German. 

“Yes, I can read it, all right.” 

Janek dropped a pair of shoes he had been holding and dis- 
appeared into the next room. A few minutes later he was back, 
carrying something wrapped in a rag beneath his arm. When he 
unwound the wrappings, I realized he had brought me a Polish- 
language Bible. The translator was Jacob Wujek, a sixteenth- 
century Jesuit. 

“Sit down here among the sacks, away from the window,” 
Janek said. “If I hear anybody coming, I’ll cough.” 

This was the first book I had seen in a month and a half, and 
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I just couldn’t take my eyes away from it. Although the language 
was antiquated, I was sufficiently familiar with the contents to 
be able to make out most of the words. I soon became so en- 
grossed that Janek had to tell me when it was noon. On Sundays 
we stopped working at this hour; but before I left, Janek showed 
me where he usually hid the book. 

“Feel free to read it whenever you want to,” he told me. 
“Only make sure that nobody catches you, understand? Other- 
wise they would take away the book and give you a sound beating 
into the bargain.” 

“Yes. Thanks, Janko,” I replied. 

From then on we drew somewhat closer together. Although 
Janek remained as taciturn and withdrawn as ever, he displayed 
his friendship by doing me a number of little kindnesses. Seeing 
how much I suffered from the dust which billowed in clouds 
whenever I lifted sacks or swept the storeroom floor, he began to 
find reasons for sending me outside on some trifling errand or 
other. Often it would involve going over to the Clothing Section 
in the new camp—a good mile’s walk in the open air, along the 
vegetable garden. The walk refreshed and relaxed me. Although 
I was very well aware that the garden was really one large ceme- 
tery, I nevertheless found pleasure in observing the vigorous 
green shoots which seemed to be forcing their way through the 
ground with all their might. The sight was a welcome change 
from the dirty parade ground and the drab, gloomy barracks. 
These treks remain in my memory like so many rays of sunshine 
in the dark—and Janek Rozinski is the one I have to thank for 
them. 


yee 


The duties of the Clothing Section employees often included 
confiscating the garments and personal belongings of newly-arrived 
prisoners—including any food they happened to have with them 
at the time. This was a lucrative operation. The food was passed 
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on to the supervisors, who, in turn, did not completely forget 
about us. Both Ernst Schur and Janek Rozinski used to give us 
slices of bread which were spread with some sort of fat. Unfor- 
tunately, such treats didn’t really satisfy our incessant hunger. On 
the contrary, they only increased it; and whenever the Kapo hap- 
pened to go near the area where the confiscated food was stored, 
our eyes automatically followed his movements with expectation. 

Each batch of new prisoners (they usually arrived in groups 
of 50 to 100) surrendered all kinds of personal belongings, which 
were eventually sent up to our department in huge baskets. ‘There 
would be baskets of shoes, soap, sweaters and socks, rosaries and 
religious medals (if the’ prisoners happened to be Catholic), 
and little crosses (if they were Russian Orthodox). Schur and 
Janek would empty each basket on the floor and rapidly go 
through the contents. If they found any valuable items such as 
new shoes, warm sweaters or clean underwear, for instance, they 
would either confiscate these on the spot or cache them away in 
the attic. Sometimes a piece of bread might be found in a jacket 
pocket or among the folds of some other garment. Such windfalls 
would be appropriated by Mackonis and myself. 

We were always hungry. Still, we considered it selfish not to 
bring some of the bounty back to our comrades in the barrack. 
Although all of them were in bed by the time we arrived, they 
remained awake and waited for us with expectation. We had to 
be careful, though, because our group was not the only one in the 
barrack. Most of all, we had to avoid the watchful eyes of Koz- 
lowski. We generally slipped the pieces of bread under the 
blankets of our friends’ beds, and they pulled them over their 
heads while they munched. 

Sometimes we were also able to smuggle in presents of a dif- 
ferent kind: a bar of soap, for instance, a penknife, or a needle. 
One night, I slipped a piece of soap underneath the blanket of 
Rakinas’ bed. Rakunas pounced on it at once and stuffed it into 
his mouth. He chewed vigorously several times, then spat it out 
into the palm of his hand in disgust. Another time, I brought back 
some religious medals during lunch hour. Pretending to shake 
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hands with my comrades, I pressed a medal into the palm of each. 
There was a spark of joy in their eyes as they glanced furtively 
down at what I had given them. It was the least I could do for 
them as a priest. 

One morning Sergeant Hapke, the S.S. man in charge of the 
Clothing Section, told me to scrub the floor and wash the windows 
of his office. Since I knew very well that he wouldn’t be back 
for the rest of the day, I took my time and had a good look 
around the place. In one corner stood two baskets filled with re- 
ligious articles—prayerbooks, rosaries, blessed medals, etc. J no- 
ticed that many of the medals had considerable artistic value: 
some were hand-engraved and others appeared old enough to 
have been antiques. I asked Janek what Hapke proposed to do 
with them. 

“He usually dumps the whole lot into the trash bin.” 

Realizing that they wouldn’t be missed, I helped myself to 
a few. Later in the day, when I called on Dr. Starkus for my 
usual injection, I took the opportunity to visit the wards and 
distribute these medals among the members of our group hospi- 
talized there. Their undisguised delight was reward enough for 
me. 


The disinfection procedure had hastened the completion of the 
new camp, which was capable of accommodating 25,000 additional 
prisoners. What this really meant was that there would be new 
waves of arrests throughout German-occupied countries, and that 
large shipments of prisoners might be expected to arrive at any 
moment. 

Sure enough, crowds of men (women were still a rarity) be- 
gan to pour through the gate every morning. As a rule, these new 
prisoners were poorly clad and very unhealthy looking. Some 
carried suitcases, sacks, or bundles with them, while others were 
empty-handed, apparently having been robbed somewhere along 
the way—either in transit or in an interim camp. They huddled 
together outside the door of the registration barrack and waited 
—just as I had once waited myself. Their eyes wandered here and 
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there with curiosity, yet on the whole they appeared indifferent. 
They had no way of knowing that in a short time they would 
be forced to witness things completely beyond the scope of their 
imagination. They probably thought that the delay was being 
caused by the fact that some court or other was still reviewing 
their cases in one of these buildings. Otherwise why would they 
have been made to wait? Weren’t the Germans a very busy 
people? They certainly wouldn’t be wasting time if they knew 
how to dispose of them. It wouldn’t be long before the gate 
opened and let them out again. Or so they rationalized... . 

Another pitiful characteristic of these new arrivals was the 
way they clung to their possessions; they didn’t let the bundles 
out of their hands for a moment—not even to rest them on the 
ground. They had no idea that, at this very moment, the Clothing 
Section had already prepared itself for depriving them not only 
of their suitcases and bundles but also of the shirts on their 
backs. Baskets, bags, and balls of twine for tying stood ready 
and waiting. 

On these occasions, part of my job consisted of writing the 
prisoners’ numbers on the tags which would be attached to their 
clothing. It was startling to observe how soon we had become 
old-timers at the camp. My own number was 21257, But now, 
just a few weeks later, I was entering numbers in the twenty- 
three-, twenty-four- and twenty-five-thousand brackets. By the end 
of my second year in Stutthof, I was to see numbers above the 
one hundred thousand figure. 

We would throw the numbered tags into a basket, pick up 
enough gunny sacks for the shoes, lock the office and storeroom 
and run over to the Delousing Chamber where the newcomers 
were undressing. Hapke and his assistant, Ltidtke, sat behind a 
table, taking down the names of the prisoners and confiscating 
whatever rings, watches, fountain pens or other valuables they 
might still have with them. Our business was to pick up all of 
their clothing except for belts. Once the prisoners were naked, 
certain S.S. corporals would search them to make sure nothing 
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had been concealed in their mouths, or their armpits, or any- 
where else on their persons. 

During one of these admission ceremonies, I happened to 
hear a commotion taking place near one of the tables. An SS. 
corporal was shouting angrily at a prisoner for not opening his 
mouth. Liidtke himself came over and tried to force it open, 
but the prisoner continued to keep his teeth clenched as tightly 
as he could. 

“Maul auf, du Schweinehund!” 

The man obviously did not understand any German, so Janek 
interpreted for him, adding some advice of his own: ‘Resisting 
won't get you anywhere.” 

The man then carried his hand to his mouth, took something 
out and showed it to Liidtke. It was a religious medal. Liidtke 
spat on the ground with disgust. “Zum Teufel! All this trouble 
for a piece of junk!” 

Although by this time my finer feelings had become consid- 
erably numbed, I was nevertheless moved by this particular epi- 
sode. Curiously enough, I never saw anybody refusing to part 
with ordinary jewelry, but this was not the only time I witnessed 
a prisoner who tried to keep a medallion or a little cross. As a 
matter of fact, a similar event occurred on the very next day. 

We happened to be processing a large group of Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians. Since this was the first time that prisoners from 
these regions had come to Stutthof in any significant numbers, 
Mackonis and I weren’t sure about the status of their citizenship 
at first, and spent a few minutes arguing about it. 

“All you have to do is look at them to see that they’re Rus- 
sians,’’ Mackonis insisted. 

I reminded him that Poland also used to have control over a 
large portion of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. Finally, to solve 
our dispute Mackonis walked up to a few of the prisoners and 
addressed them in Polish, but they didn’t seem to understand 
him. Later, when the registrar asked them where they had lived, 
all of them gave names of places which were well within Soviet 
Russia. 
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We were therefore not a little surprised to see that each one 
of them wore a little cross around his neck. The crosses were of 
the Russian Orthodox kind, with a slanting foot support and with 
the crosspiece slanting in the opposite direction. They were sus- 
pended on pieces of thread or on thin copper chains which had 
turned green with age and perspiration. 

Mackonis speculated that these men had probably put on the 
crosses deliberately, to avoid being taken for Communists. Such 
deceptions had been widely practiced by genuine Bolsheviks, as 
a matter of fact. However, his suspicious were proved unfounded 
by the events that followed. As soon as the men were told to 
remove their crosses, they reacted with genuine dismay. Some 
looked as if they wanted to ward off those who were collecting 
the crosses, and one of the men even covered his cross with his 
hand and refused to move it aside. Mackonis, who spoke Byelo- 
russian, tried to reason with him, assuring him that the cross 
would be taken away no matter what he did and that he would 
only incur severe punishment by resisting. But the man just 
pressed his hand more firmly against his chest. 

Suddenly Liidtke sprang up, raced over, and ripped the cross 
from the prisoner’s neck. Then he flung it away with such vio- 
lence that it bounced off the wall and dropped to the cement 
floor with a tinny sound. 

There was another remarkable thing about that particular 
day’s shipment of prisoners. Whenever one of them was asked 
about his nationality, he would invariably reply either Byelo- 
russian or Ukrainian. This answer made the Germans furious. 

“No such nationality!” they shouted. “There are no Byelorus- 
sians! There are no Ukrainians! You’re Russians, Russians—the 
whole blasted bunch of you!” Both Hapke and Liidtke kept yell- 
ing something to this effect all through registration. 

Mackonis and IJ couldn’t figure out the reason behind their 
reactions. Hadn’t the Germans been telling everyone that they 
had attacked Soviet Russia to “liberate” the nations it had en- 
slaved? Hadn’t they pretended to come as the liberators of Byelo- 
russians and Ukrainians alike? Yet what we heard today seemed 
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to be a complete reversal of their policy. Had some change which 
we didn’t know about taken place? 

There was always the possibility, of course, that this new pol- 
icy had been created right here at the camp, because clothes 
belonging to Russian prisoners didn’t have to be kept in storage 
until they died and could therefore be confiscated at once. How- 
ever, the policy might very well have been dictated by the gov- 
ernment as a form of retaliation against these peoples’ desire to 
be independent. National resistance movements had by this time 
grown to such dimensions—especially in the Ukraine—that they 
presented no less of a threat to Germany than did the partisans 
in Communist Russia. 

It was curious to observe how faithfully the sentiments of the 
Germans—whatever the reason behind them might have been— 
were echoed by one of the Clothing Section employees, a Polish 
prisoner who had been an army officer. He kept repeating after 
them with genuine indignation: “There are no Byelorussians 
and no Ukrainians; there are only Russians!” 

The processing of the Byelorussians and Ukrainians lasted two 
full days, and scenes like the ones I have already mentioned were 
repeated with every imaginable variation. 


My own part in these distasteful proceedings I endeavored to 
play in the most dignified manner possible. I requested that the 
prisoners hand over their crucifixes and medallions themselves, 
and I took the objects from them with reverence, contemplating 
them for a moment before I dropped them into the receiving 
basket. Whether or not my actions gave any consolation to the 
owners of these articles, I couldn’t say. But I tried to indicate that 
I honored their possessions no less than they did. 

In cases where a prisoner seemed especially reluctant to part 
with his medallion or crucifix, I would wink my eye at him. This 
was a commonly accepted sign of tacit complicity among Eastern 
Europeans. The prisoner would then mutter something like this: 
“It means a lot to me, understand? A present from my wife.” 
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“All right,” I would reply—in such a way as to let him know 
that I would try to return it later on. 

Then, while the prisoner waited in line to get his hair cut, 
I would find some excuse—like taking a bundle of clothes to the 
corner of the room where they were being piled—and press the 
article into the prisoner’s hand as I passed by. Although I had 
made very sure that no German ever saw me, my actions didn’t 
escape the notice of my fellow employees, who implored me to 
stop at once. What I was doing could only result in trouble for 
myself and for the new prisoners, they said. I discontinued the 
practice for several days; when I finally did go back to it, I lim- 
ited myself to very special ‘cases and took the strictest precautions 
to make certain that no one spotted me. 

In the meantime, the confiscated religious articles accumu- 
lated in the storeroom of the Clothing Section—some of them in 
baskets, the rest in heaps on the floor. Every once in a while, 
when the temptation struck me, I would again pick up handfuls 
of them and pass them on to my friends. I also had access to quite 
a few prayerbooks in Church Slavonic. Although I do not have a 
good memory for faces, I frequently recognized the prisoners who 
had been especially reluctant to part with their crosses, when I saw 
them again around the camp. (Actually, they weren’t so difficult 
to recognize because they looked healthier than the old-timers.) 
To such prisoners I would surreptitiously slip one of the prayer 
books. 

At other times, I would try to remember the faces of the 
prisoners whom I had noticed furtively crossing themselves or 
moving their lips in silent prayer during head count. These 
would also become recipients of my bounty. Very often I was 
able to slip something into their pockets right then and there. 
There were also occasions, especially when I happened to feel 
that I should get rid of my holy contraband for reasons of se- 
curity, when I would distribute whatever I had with me at ran- 
dom. For example, I might place a medallion into the hands of 
some man sleeping beside the barracks wall during lunch hour. 
If he turned out to be religious, he would be happy to see it 
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when he woke up; if he turned out to be otherwise, then the 
article might perhaps move him to open his heart just long 
enough for Grace to enter in. 

During morning head count, I deliberately made the sign of 
the cross in such a way that my neighbors couldn’t help but 
notice it. I hoped that this action on my part would strengthen 
their own faith. But as for prayers, they no longer came easily 
to me. It was very difficult to concentrate when there was no 
privacy anywhere at any time. Moreover, as I explained before, 
a concentration camp prisoner soon became incapable of any kind 
of sustained effort. As a result, my prayers tended to be emotional. 
However, I found it somewhat easier to pray for my departed 
comrades because I could still visualize their faces and even hear 
the peculiarities of their speech. I might also have been assisted 
by the awareness that their ashes, which the smoke from the 
crematorium chimney had carried everywhere, were probably 
mixed with the fine dirt of the parade ground on which I stood. 


a 


Stutthof had once maintained a fire brigade of its own. For 
some reason or other it had been deactivated and forgotten, but 
the fire station and some of the equipment still remained. The 
station was actually nothing more than a garage for the fire en- 
gine: it had two little slits of windows in one wall and a large 
door in the wall opposite them. Nevertheless the overcrowded 
condition of the camp, especially during the disinfection period, 
made it necessary to convert every available structure into living 
quarters of one kind or another. And so, what remained of the 
fire fighting equipment was cleared out and the shed itself as- 
signed as a separate barrack to our little group. 

We moved in around the middle of May—rather, some of us 
moved in. Despite our recent losses during the epidemic, there 
wasn’t room enough for all of us, and several Lithuanians—in- 
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cluding Father Lipniinas—had to remain in other barracks for 
the time being. 

Right next to the fire station—under the same roof, in fact— 
was a larger room which was occupied by prisoners of various 
nationalities. Its overseer, a German felon named Zimmermann, 
now became our overseer as well. However, we were unofficially 
permitted to have our own block secretary, and we elected Colonel 
Narakas to fill this important post. 

Now we had some semblance of autonomy—very little to be 
sure, but it was the first we had been given since arriving at 
Stutthof. We were all Lithuanians here, and all by ourselves. No 
longer did we have to worry about being molested or robbed. 
Although our daily assignments scattered us all over the camp, 
we could gather together at noon and in the evening. We could 
converse freely in our own language. Even such annoying regu- 
lations as the one which prohibited lying on the beds during the 
day, were not so strictly enforced now, because our secretary gen- 
erally managed to look the other way. Besides, just getting out of 
Kozlowski’s clutches was a tremendous accomplishment in itself. 

We still had our share of vexations, though; one of them was 
the overseer, Zimmermann. If anybody in our barrack happened 
to get a food parcel from home, this worthy would immediately 
appropriate one-third of it, according to a long-established Stutt- 
hof “custom.” Then he would begin giving us a hard time in 
order to extract still more by way of bribes. We wound up having 
to pool our supplies just to keep him at bay until another package 
arrived. 

Luckily, our transfer to the fire station was but an interlude. 
The greatest and most important change came about in the 
early afternoon of May 3lst, 1943. 

We had just gone back to our various occupations after lunch 
when we were ordered to drop everything and return to our quar- 
ters at once. As we rushed “home,” we breathlessly exchanged all 
sorts of conjectures. To be suddenly recalled from one’s job 
usually meant either punishment or immediate execution. Or had 
an order for our release come through at last? 
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Waiting for us in the yard was none other than Captain 
Mayer in person. We lined up, the usual commands were given, 
and our caps flew off smartly in salutation. Then Mayer began 
a speech. What with his usual mumbling delivery and his thick 
Bavarian accent, we couldn’t understand a word of what he was 
saying at first; and even when we began to catch on, the whole 
thing sounded so strange that we could scarcely believe our ears. 
We wouldn’t be executed—and we wouldn’t be released, either. 
What was going to happen to us was this: 

“Today you have been promoted to the category of honor 
prisoners or trusties [Ehrenhaeftlinge],’ Mayer announced. “You 
will reside in separate quarters from now on—in Block Number 
8E. You'll no longer have to work unless you want to. You will 
not wear any prison markings except for a yellow band around 
one of your sleeves. You will be permitted to let your hair grow 
out, you will be allowed to send one letter home every week, 
and you will be able to borrow books from the S.S. library. Your 
day room will be equipped with a loudspeaker, over which radio 
broadcasts will be regularly piped in. There is only one thing that 
you will be strictly forbidden to do, and that is to associate with 
any other prisoners here.” 

Having concluded his speech, Mayer pulled a crumpled list 
of names from his pocket and began to ask each of us individ- 
ually whether or not we wanted to work. 

The decision was difficult to make because we still thought of 
ourselves as ordinary prisoners. If we refused, we would most 
likely lose our clerical jobs, too, and would then be sent to the 
work gangs and certain death. The whole business was probably 
a trap, anyway: some new stratagem that the Germans had devised 
for doing away with us. Who ever heard of prisoners in a concen- 
tration camp not working? 

Since we had to make up our minds on the spot, only the old 
and the infirm said “no” at first. But as Mayer slowly and labo- 
riously mumbled his way down the list, some of us began refusing 
outright, just to see what would happen. I was among that num- 
ber myself. However, I didn’t get away without working for very 
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long. Later that same afternoon the supervisor of Eigentumsver- 
waltung, S.S. Sergeant Hapke, came to our quarters and asked 
Mackonis, Narakas and myself whether we wouldn’t reconsider 
coming back to work in his department. A direct confrontation 
was much more awkward than simply replying “yes” or “no” 
when one’s name was called. Mackonis and Narakas agreed. I 
tried to excuse myself on the excellent grounds that the dust in 
the storeroom was too much for my weak lungs, also adding that 
I could get Dr. Starkus to back me up. (As a matter of fact, I 
already had the beginnings of tuberculosis of the lungs, but it 
was dangerous for me to say so because tubercular prisoners were 
very often liquidated.) 

Hapke heard me out patiently. Then he flashed a smile and 
said: “Good. I have just the job for you. Taking care of the books 
and supplies in the S.S. library. You'll be working in a large 
room—all the air you can breathe! And mind you, it’s easy work. 
Now, how about it?” 

There was nothing to do but give in. Hapke was a tolerable 
character, anyway. His one fault was that he assumed more im- 
portance than his rank entitled him to. Still, he had graduated 
from a special concentration camp administration school and 
seemed to have gained the complete trust of his superiors. He 
could have been very hard on the prisoners if he had wanted to, 
but he seldom was. Whereas most S.S, men simply couldn’t walk 
past a prisoner without giving him a kick or at least letting fly 
an oath or two, we never saw Hapke doing it. And now we could 
expect him to treat us with even greater consideration because he 
so obviously needed our services. 

Our clothing was changed again—this time for brand new 
striped concentration camp uniforms exactly like the ones we 
had received when we first entered Stutthof. But there was a 
tremendous difference: now we were allowed to retain our 
sweaters, our underwear, and our shoes. Incidentally, the prison 
uniform had suddenly become a status symbol in Stutthof and 
was worn only by hospital orderlies and other “aristocrats” of that 
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ilk. Come to think of it, it did look rather smart next to the rags 
worn by the other prisoners. 

Our new quarters had formerly been a part of the Clothing 
Section which had subsequently been converted into a tailor 
shop. Now it was vacated again; the walls were given a fresh 
coat of paint; two-tiered bunks were installed alongside, and 
fairly decent bedding—including sheets—was issued. We also 
received crockery bowls instead of the usual tin ones, and real 
coffee cups, too. 

This transformation was as much beyond our comprehension 
as the one that had elevated us to clerical workers. The trusty 
category was completely new to Stutthof, and only some very old 
inmates who had come here from other camps had ever heard of 
it. According to them, there were trusties in Dachau, for example. 
The Stutthof administration had probably wanted to catch up 
with what was going on in the better-known camps and had ar- 
bitrarily selected us as its first experimental group. I can think 
of no better explanation. It was certainly not on account of our 
nationality that we had been chosen, because the group of Lith- 
uanian journalists and publishers which had arrived a short while 
after us was not accorded any special treatment. 

However, we had seized upon a much more optimistic explan- 
ation at the time—one which was entirely based on wishful think- 
ing. We were convinced that the Germans had finally decided 
to send us back. But they felt ashamed to let our countrymen 
see us the way we looked right now. All of us resembled walking 
skeletons, more or less. This “promotion” was meant to fatten 
us up, give us a chance to rest, and so forth. Hadn’t Dr. Starkus 
been placed in exclusive charge of our health? And hadn’t he 
been warned that he would answer with his own life if any one 
of us died? Well, there you are then. It was so pleasant to enter- 
tain hopes again—even if they were to be shattered later on. 
Anyhow, by that time we had pretty much forgotten about them 
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My library job did not require any great exertion. The S.S. 
men selected their own books; I only charged them in and out. 
If one of them had some particular subject in mind, I referred 
him to a printed catalogue. The S.S. men didn’t engage me in 
conversation, but otherwise they were correct and even polite to 
me. This, I must admit, came as something of a shock in the 
beginning. It seemed almost abnormal, in fact, especially since 
we had been conditioned to expect the worst possible treatment 
from them. Later on, though, it began to feel quite pleasant. 
The complete absence of -brutality was almost tantamount to 
kindness. And what human being doesn’t appreciate kindness— 
no matter what its source might happen to be? 

It was amusing to observe the reading habits of these worthies. 
Although the library shelves groaned beneath volumes of party 
ideology and propaganda, and tomes upon tomes of literature 
directed against Freemasons, Christians, and Jews, the S.S. men 
read light fiction and travel books almost exclusively. I once 
took the liberty of asking Hapke whether he had read Arthur 
Rosenberg’s The Myth of the Twentieth Century, a book which 
was generally held to be a Nazi classic. Hapke replied that he 
hadn’t. 

“That’s a book for the party highbrows,” he explained. “I 
don’t know of any S.S. man here who has read it.” 

“Well, then,” I continued, “How about Mein Kampf? Surely 
they read that. Isn’t it the duty of every S.S. man to study it?” 

Hapke shrugged. “Not many of them would understand it 
even if they did.” 

Propaganda material aside, what remained in the way of 
literature wasn’t much and seemed to have been acquired in a 
haphazard manner. They probably took what they got. There 
were very few German classics, for instance: not even a complete 
set of Goethe or Schiller. 

Once, I happened to come across a pamphlet attacking the 
concentration camps which the British had established in South 
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Africa during the Boer War. The author devoted considerable 
space to a description of the so-called atrocities practiced by the 
British, and it was obvious that this was directed at the average 
burgher, who had never looked inside one of his own country’s 
concentration camps. Despite every effort to the contrary on the 
author’s part, the British camps seemed like heaven to me. The 
only similarity between them and their German counterparts was 
the name—and even that had been coined by the British. I had 
no idea how an S.S. man would have reacted after reading such 
a book. He probably would have laughed his head off. As it was, 
the book didn’t show any signs that it had ever been read at all. 

The most frequent visitor to the library was S.S. Corporal 
Klawan—the one who had come to see us during our first days 
in Stutthof. Klawan was radically different from the rest of his 
comrades. He was quiet, thoughtful, and polite. Apparently he 
had been assigned to some minor security position in the camp 
because we often saw him bustling about with a bunch of keys, 
locking and unlocking the gates. Since he was a Baltic German 
who had been drafted into the S.S. after being repatriated from 
Estonia, the authorities probably didn’t want to trust him with 
a more responsible job. As a matter of fact, the other S.S. men 
disliked him to the point of jeering at him in public. 

Klawan preferred to read Scandinavian rather than German 
fiction. His wife, he told me, was of the Scandinavian nobility. 
Klawan’s own family had held extensive estates in Estonia. He 
had graduated from a classical gymnasium, and could quote 
Homer and Virgil in the original. He also spoke a number of 
languages, including Estonian and Russian. His political views, 
however, betrayed an incredible naiveté. For instance, he seemed 
to believe—quite sincerely—that Christianity could and would 
eventually be reconciled with Nazism; and that Hitler—““himself 
a deeply religious man,” according to Klawan—would be the one 
to effect such a reconciliation. He tried to ignore, though not alto- 
gether successfully, any indications to the contrary. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, he had finally become a confused and unhappy per- 
son who didn’t have enough courage to be honest with himself. 
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In addition to books, the library also carried a stock of sta- 
tionery and other supplies, which were arranged in meticulous 
order on the shelves. There were such items as pens, pencils, and 
pads—not to mention an incredible variety of the printed forms 
in which German bureaucracy had always gloried. Some of these 
forms made for fascinating reading. For instance, there was one 
which had to be signed before a prisoner could be released. This 
was a pledge that he would never divulge anything that he had 
experienced, seen or heard in Stutthof to anyone on the outside. 
The same applied to any concentration camp—in the Reich as 
well as out of it. The printed forms were sent to us from Ausch- 
witz, which had a press that ran them off for all the other con- 
centration camps. 

It was my duty to issue supplies to anyone who presented a 
formal requisition approved and signed by a department head. I 
would then post the requisitions in a ledger, and at the end of 
each month I would take inventory to reconcile what I had on 
hand with what had been given out. I soon discovered that this 
job required considerable time and effort, especially for me, 
because I had never done any accounting before. Nevertheless, 
Hapke seemed to trust me completely and did not interfere with 
my work except to instruct me to stop issuing items we were run- 
ning low of. He also audited my accounts every month and used 
my figures to determine what supplies should be ordered to re- 
plenish the stock. When the supplies arrived, I would again make 
appropriate entries in my ledger and then arrange the items neatly 
on their respective shelves. All in all, I was more of a bookkeeper 
and shipping clerk than a librarian. 

My duties were not always pleasant. The clerks who came to 
pick up the supplies were generally prisoners. But if I wasn’t 
able to fill their requisitions, they would go back and complain 
to their superior—usually an S.S. man—who would then con- 
front me in person: yelling, cursing, and threatening to kill me, 
until his voice gave out. Only then would he enter Hapke’s 
office. There the scene would be repeated, but with this differ- 
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ence: Hapke would shout right back and order the fellow to get 
the devil out. 

Once, several S.S. men who happened to stroll in arrogantly 
demanded that I give them some wrapping paper. They didn’t 
have a requisition, and before I even had a chance to say any- 
thing to them, they went over to the supply shelves and began 
helping themselves. They took all the paper there was and grum- 
bled because there wasn’t any more. I stood behind my table, 
watching them with misgivings. It had been repeatedly im- 
pressed upon me that I was personally responsible for all supplies. 
When they were about to leave, I got up enough nerve to ask 
them for a receipt. 

“Was?” snapped one of them. 

“I can’t issue any supplies without a receipt,” I said. 

“Who are you to order us around?” 

I made no reply to that, but immediately knocked on Hapke’s 
door and asked him to come out. There were S.S. men helping 
themselves to supplies without a requisition, I told him. He 
emerged like a shot. 

“Hey, fellows, what have you got there?” 

“It’s only some wrapping paper we need.” 

“Where’s your requisition?” 

“We've got a verbal one.” 

“Verbal requisition, my foot! Put that stuff back at once and 
get out!” Hapke snatched the wrapping paper from them, and 
slammed the door behind them when they stomped out. I felt as 
though I had won some sort of victory. 

Actually, our fear of the S.S. had gradually begun to diminish. 
Regulations demanded that every prisoner remove his cap when- 
ever he happened to encounter an S.S, man, but we managed to 
circumvent this order by the simple expedient of not wearing 
our caps at all. The same regulation also stated that if any pris- 
oner were bareheaded when he passed a member of the S.S., he 
had to press his palms against the seams of his trousers and 
parade-step past him, eyes-left or eyes-right. We tried to get 
around this rule, too, by “not noticing” any S.S. man who hap- 
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pened to be coming our way. And whenever we sat sunning our- 
selves while leaning against the wall of our barrack during lunch 
break, we wouldn’t even get up if one approached. Needless to 
say, such behavior resulted in numerous complaints about the 
bad manners of the trusties. A few of the more hot-tempered 
S.S. men would sometimes order us to stand up and then proceed 
to give us a thorough cursing-out. But the admonition would only 
be good until the next time: we had been exposed to enough 
humiliation—now we preferred to do without it. 

My third assignment was to assist Colonel Narakas with the 
records that the Clothing Section kept of the prisoners’ belong- 
ings. There was a card made out for every prisoner and filed ac- 
cording to serial number. Sometimes the card also contained his 
name, but in most cases it didn’t. A prisoner was only a number 
here; he no longer had a name—nor did he need one, for that 
matter. 

Whenever a prisoner died, it became our duty to notify his 
family of the fact. For this we used a printed form on which we 
indicated the date of death and the type of “illness” that had 
brought it about. We also itemized the prisoner’s belongings, 
which were to be sent out along with the form. There was always 
a considerable pile of such notifications to be sent out every 
morning. 

Once in a while a Lithuanian name would crop up among 
them; and, although I might not have encountered that partic- 
ular prisoner in Stutthof while he was alive, I came up with the 
idea of pencilling “my deepest sympathy” in Lithuanian some- 
where along the margin of the form. In this way I thought to let 
the people back home know that there were other Lithuanians 
in the camp and that somebody here sympathized with their loss. 

I soon had to stop this practice, however, because a Gestapo 
office somewhere in Lithuania informed us that the relatives of 
one of the prisoners had been complaining about not having 
received the clothes enumerated on the form. I realized that my 
notes could very easily come to the attention of unfriendly eyes. 
Besides, the family of the bereaved might even misinterpret them 
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as a very bad joke on the part of the concentration camp author- 
ities, since they had no way of knowing who the sender was. 


a ee 


Ernst Schur, my former Kapo at the Clothing Section, became 
involved in an amorous escapade which very quickly became pub- 
lic knowledge. As a result of this, he was removed to Property 
Administration; but, as I already pointed out, it was more of a 
promotion for him than anything else. The woman in question 
was released altogether, apparently through his intercession. 

Since the Property Administration offices were next door to 
ours, Schur began to drop in every once in a while to chat with 
Narakas and myself. His gourmet’s palate worked to our advan- 
tage here, for he usually brought some delicacy with him: a piece 
of proper bread, for instance, or some soup from the S.S. kitchen. 
One day, he interrupted the course our conversation had been 
taking with a curious question. 

“What do you think of this? Can a man be called a criminal 
just because he tries to make some woman’s life a little more 
pleasant? And a single woman, at that, with no hopes for marriage 
whatsoever.” 

Taken aback, we responded with blank looks, but Schur con- 
tinued: ‘‘And what if she expressly wishes so herself, and even 
pays the man? It gives her, you know, a substitute for a husband 
and family.” 

Because we still said nothing, he proceeded to supply the 
answer himself: “Well, I for one do not think it’s a crime. On 
the contrary, it’s an act of Christian charity. And, in the last 
analysis, it’s a private matter and nobody else’s business; cer- 
tainly not the state’s.” 

We knew, of course, what he had been imprisoned for. It 
was curious that he felt the need for self-justification. 

Another time, as we sat in the same library room, Schur again 
opened his heart to us. This time we listened breathlessly, cer- 
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tain that all of what he told us was true. He explained to us at 
great length about a group of German racketeers known as die 
Ganoven and about their secret associations whose membership, 
he assured us, included more than one of the S.S. men here. 

“Oh the irony of fate,” sighed Schur. “We sit here under lock 
and key, while they walk around with their rifles guarding us. 
We're the scum of the earth, and they’re the honorable repre- 
sentatives of the Third Reich!” 

He went on to describe the activities of one such association 
where he had been a member. It had operated under the cover of 
an athletic club. Such clubs had always been popular in Germany, 
and had often served a double purpose—the tacit one usually 
being connected with political acitivity. During the troubled 
times that followed the German military collapse of 1918, such 
clubs sprouted like mushrooms all over Germany. Most of these 
were actually military schools operated by former army officers, 
who trained shock troops for this or that political party. However, 
the club to which Schur had belonged was of a different kind 
altogether. For one thing, it didn’t require any strenuous physical 
activity of its members. On the contrary, its main objective seemed 
to be gracious living and gourmandizing. It held conventions in 
Berlin and in Munich, where its members stayed at the best 
hotels and its officers came and went in chauffeured limousines. 
Everything was done more or less publicly and in the grand style. 
Not until after the Gleichschaltung, when the Nazis either closed 
all the so-called clubs or incorporated them directly into the party, 
did the racketeers go underground. Yet even then they managed 
to hold their conventions and enjoy themselves immensely, be- 
cause many of them now had influential positions in the Nazi 
hierarchy. 

“You wouldn’t suspect it, but some of our people are on the 
staff right here in Stutthof,” exclaimed Schur. “And you can bet 
that they make sure that the rest of us here are protected.” 

Narakas and I knew only too well what Schur was talking 
about. Sometime in May, right after the Clothing Section had 
moved to its new quarter, a large-scale theft occurred. A tremen- 
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dous amount of clothing and other personal effects belonging to 
prisoners disappeared from the storeroom one night. It was be- 
lieved that the thieves had entered and left through a hole that 
had been cut in the ceiling. However, anyone could see that the 
hole was much too small for the purpose. The thieves must have 
carried out their booty right through the door, and since this 
showed no signs of being tampered with, they obviously must 
have had a key. Moreover, their tracks led right to the fence 
where a guard was usually posted. An official investigation was 
held but it yielded no clues, and soon the whole affair was hushed 
up. 

Ironically enough, it was our group that suffered most in this 
affair: the belongings of practically every one of us had been 
among the missing articles. Some of us had arrived in Stutthof 
wearing expensive clothing, while others had brought leather 
briefcases and bags—not to mention well-appointed shaving kits 
and other valuable possessions. ‘There was never any doubt in 
our minds as to who had pulled off the job—no one else but our 
friend who now sat here, talking with such gusto. 

The hand that protected Ernst Schur showed itself in many 
other ways. Toward the end of the war, when the Russian tanks 
had begun to roll across the Lithuanian border into East Prussia, 
Schur was transferred—again as a disciplinary measure—to Dan- 
zig and was made Kapo over a group of prisoners working at the 
port. When the Russians had gotten as far as Elbing, he and a 
couple of S.S. guards suddenly disappeared. Later on, we heard 
that they had successfully escaped to Sweden in a small fishing 
boat. It appeared that the gang had managed to outlast both the 
war and the Third Reich. 


Another of my former supervisors who now began to seek my 
company was, of all people, Kozlowski. One day his block sec- 
retary, Wladek, invited Father Lipnitinas and myself to have a 
cup of coffee with Kozlowski on the following afternoon. What 
was the occasion, we wondered. A birthday party, Wladek ex- 
plained. Tomorrow was pan Kozlowski’s birthday. Who else had 
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been invited? Nobody but Father Lipniiinas and I. We were so 
curious that we accepted immediately—although not without a 
certain amount of misgivings. 

Kozlowski himself met us at the door. To all appearances he 
had been waiting for us with some anxiety. He was courteous 
and even friendly, but there seemed to be something unnaturally 
nervous about his behavior. The large day room of the barrack 
was empty except for us. Wladek brought in three cups of coffee 
—we could tell by the aroma that it was real and not of the camp 
variety. Then Wladek left and Kozlowski asked us to sit down. 

“Well, my reverend Fathers,” he began with some formality, 
“today I’m celebrating my birthday. I’ve also received a parcel 
with a bit of coffee in it from my wife. Good coffee. Please have 
a taste. And to top it all, a letter. A very interesting letter that I 
will read to you in a moment. Please excuse me—where the hell 
is it?” 

He began to fish around in his deep pockets. 

“Cholera!” 

This invective was obviously not directed towards us: it was 
meant for the letter which still failed to materialize. Finally, 
Kozlowski did find it, and began to unfold it with trembling 
fingers. He coughed, then started to read. He read slowly and 
laboriously, putting emphasis on all the wrong words. 

Mrs. Kozlowski’s letter might have been copied from one 
of those Letters for All Occasions manuals which were perennial 
best-sellers in Eastern Europe. It would have appeared in the 
section entitled “Letters from a Wife to Her Husband Away on 
a Long Trip.” It was filled with expressions like “my sun, my 
dearest spouse,” references to “your bright cheeks and your blue 
eyes” and to “the dear words you spoke to me.” Naturally, this 
didn’t imply that Kozlowski’s wife wasn’t sincere. It only proved 
that she had no training in composition. She was probably a 
simple, honest woman, and very likely she meant every word of 
it. Kozlowski’s reaction was the best testimony to that: his voice 
broke and he kept clearing his throat, while his eyes darted stealth- 
ily in our direction. Finally, Mrs. Kozlowski concluded by stating 
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that she prayed for him, longed for him, and had engraved his 
words and his face in her memory. 

Father Lipnitinas and I had had seen too much of Kozlowski’s 
“bright cheeks” and “blue eyes” and had heard enough of his 
“dear words” to last us a lifetime. But now, while listening to 
this lengthy, fumbling letter, we suddenly began to look at him 
with different eyes—the way his wife would have seen him. And 
to be fair, Kozlowski was a good-looking fellow—a husband any 
woman could have been proud of. He was tall, slender in the 
waist, robust in the chest and shoulders, and generally powerfully 
built. His face had rugged, manly features, and his eyes really 
were blue. He was the type of man who would arouse deep feel- 
ings in a woman and who would probably love her as passion- 
ately in return. It all boiled down to one thing—namely, that 
there was one human being in the world who loved this man 
whom everybody else hated, and that there was at least one per- 
son whom he, Killer Kozlowski, loved as well. He probably 
needed testimony to this fact, and we had been chosen to provide 
it. 

Kozlowski’s birthday party ended as abruptly as it had begun: 
He rose, shook our hands, thanked us for coming, and showed us 
out. He probably didn’t say all that he had intended to, or per- 
haps he hadn’t said it the way he wanted. Yet it was enough. 
We understood. This was very likely the last time that he opened 
his heart to anyone. He surely found neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to speak when he stood on the gallows in Gdynia dur- 
ing the autumn of 1945, jeered and cursed by his own country- 
men who had gathered to witness his public execution. 

Although we ran into him every now and again after the 
“party,” he ignored us. Here was a man to whom the normal 
yardstick for human behavior couldn’t be applied. 


God’s Underground 


= 


Father Lipnitnas and I were the only Lithuanian priests to 
have been sent to Stutthof. Although there were two other 
Roman Catholic priests here, both of them were Polish. One 
had participated in the resistance movement, was caught, had 
escaped, and had been caught again under an assumed name. 
Only a few of his closest friends knew that he was a servant of 
God—his captors had no idea of it. He was assigned to the de- 
lousing chamber and appeared to be a quiet, taciturn man. 

The other priest, Father Jan Gajkowski, did not have to con- 
ceal his vocation, but he had very little opportunity to do any 
pastoral work. All religious practices, including prayer, were 
strictly prohibited, and Father Gajkowski was constantly watched. 
As a result, he couldn’t hold services or hear confessions. ‘The 
only religious article he still possessed was a small missal, which 
he had inherited from a priest who had died in Stutthof. This 
he kept well hidden from prying eyes. 

At first, Father Lipnitinas and I encountered the same obsta- 
cles as Father Gajkowski; but we were more fortunate in the 
long run. Our new jobs and new quarters, along with our recent 
reclassification as trusties gave us a certain amount of freedom, 
and we began to contemplate the possibility of saying Mass. It 
would have to be clandestine, of course, but it might be done. 

During the short interval that we spent in the converted fire 
station, we had fallen into the habit of praying together every 
morning and evening. We would have to do this in bed. We 
could not kneel down for fear of being found out by the overseer 
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or the guards. Nevertheless, these were moving moments, espe- 
cially in the evenings. The lights would be out, and our motion- 
less forms would be dimly illuminated by the searchlight that 
passed back and forth through the slits of windows. I usually 
began by saying a few improvised words; then I recited the “Our 
Father,” and the rest answered me in muted chorus, so as not to 
be overheard outside. 

This was the beginning of what eventually developed into 
an improvised little parish. 

As soon as we had become trusties, Father Lipnitinas and I 
began to figure out how we might be able to say Mass. It was a 
challenging proposition. We had neither wine nor communion 
wafers, and these items would be almost impossible to obtain in 
Stutthof. But everything else we could either improvise or do 
without. 

It was interesting the way things turned out. A certain Polish 
woman prisoner, whose duty was to clean the offices, addressed me 
quite unexpectedly one day and told me she knew that I was a 
priest. She was an educated woman who had been a teacher in 
her native country. Her husband, an army officer, had never 
surrendered. He and his men had managed to hide out until 
they were able to join the Polish Home Army. Unable to get 
their hands on him, the Germans had arrested her instead. She 
had been in Stutthof for more than a year when I first met her. 
This woman had ways of getting in touch with her parents who 
lived in not too distant Pomorze, and was receiving food parcels 
from them quite regularly. 

One morning, she announced that they had sent her some 
raisins. I nearly fell from my seat with excitement when I heard 
this, and the woman couldn’t help but notice my reaction. How- 
ever, she probably thought it had been caused by the fact that 
raisins were considered a delicacy all over Eastern Europe. 

“ll bring you some tomorrow morning,” she said. 

I thanked her profusely, and as soon as I saw Father Lipnitinas 
I exclaimed: “We will have wine!” 
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Our dream of celebrating Mass was drawing closer to ful- 
fillment. 

When I obtained the raisins, I immediately crushed them, 
poured some water over them, and put them away to ferment. I 
calculated that the wine would be ready in time for Pentecost. 
But we still had to find some unleavened white bread—and here 
we seemed to be stuck for good. There was nothing but rye bread 
to be had at the camp. As a matter of fact, wheat bread was con- 
sidered a rare delicacy even among the German civilians. Besides, 
it wouldn’t have done us any good because it was made with 
yeast. Happily, our luck didn’t desert us this time, either. Doctor 
Kuéas had been given some farina by a German Kapo named Ott. 
Faute de mieux, we decided to try making a wafer out of it. The 
results were, on the whole, quite satisfactory. The baking was 
done by former Coast Guard Commander Darginavicius on the 
lid of a cast iron stove, which he first scoured clean until it 
shone. Another colleague, Juozas Valenta, had in his possession 
a silver tumbler which he offered to us as a chalice for the wine; 
and Father Gajkowski somewhat hesitently agreed to lend us 
his precious missal. 

On Pentecost morning, June 13th, we arose very early—just 
as the first rays of dawn were beginning to tint the sky. We had 
decided to use the day room of our barrack as a chapel, and had 
covered its windows with blankets for greater security. To make 
an altar, we stacked one bench on top of another and spread it 
with a clean white handkerchief. On this improvised altar cloth 
we placed the wafer, the tumbler of wine, a little saucer which 
was to serve as a paten, Father Gajkowski’s missal, and the lighted 
butt-end of a candle which Dr. Kucas had managed to extract 
from our double benefactor Ott. Then, while the rest of the 
camp slept, the Holy Sacrifice commenced. 

Father Lipnitinas celebrated the Mass in his striped prison 
uniform, assisted by Dr. Kuéas and attorney Kriaucitnas, who 
acted as acolytes. I delivered the sermon. Everyone attended, in- 
cluding our Lutheran colleague Jonas Sernas—the only non- 
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Catholic in the group. Those who were still recuperating from 
the epidemic sat on benches against the wall. 

The emotional impact was overpowering. A profound silence 
had enveloped the room, and we felt as though God Himself 
were with us in this bleak concentration camp: neither barbed 
wire nor the guns of the S.S. guards could have stopped our 
Honored Guest. We were almost afraid to breathe, and we re- 
mained motionless—except that here and there a hand was occa- 
sionally raised to wipe away the tears. Of all my experiences in 
Stutthof, now dimmed by time and by the desire to forget, this 
alone has never lost any of its vividness. However, I will never 
be able to describe it fully or to tell exactly how I felt. I simply 
cannot find the words. 

The elevated mood produced by our clandestine Mass re- 
mained with us all through the day. It was a clear Sunday with 
vast stretches of blue sky and lots of sunshine—the sort of Pente- 
cost Sunday we used to have at home. We remembered how, on 
this feast day, the farm boys vied with each other to see which one 
of them would be the first to drive his herd out to pasture. They 
would bring the cattle back—their horns decorated with garlands 
of birch leaves and twigs—in plenty of time before High Mass. 
Afterward, they would present themselves to the master and 
mistress for the traditional gifts of “Pentecost money” and a 
round of cheese, and then hurry off to church dressed in all the 
finery they owned. 

The following Sunday was the feast of the Holy Trinity—the 
last day on which Catholics could perform their yearly obligation 
of confessing and receiving Communion at Eastertide. Since we 
had been arrested in the beginning of Lent, only a few of us 
had managed to do so. Father Lipnitinas and I made arrangements 
to hear confessions; we didn’t hold out much hope for Commu- 
ion though. We needed wafers, but our supply of farina had 
been used up in making the first one. 

Luckily, the Polish woman who had given me the raisins came 
to our assistance once more. As I mentioned, she had ways of 
getting in touch with her parents quickly, and apparently not 
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through official channels. We asked her if it might not be possible 
to obtain Communion wafers through them, and she promised to 
try. However, we never really expected her to get them by Trinity 
Sunday. Imagine my surprise when she walked into the S.S. li- 
brary on Friday morning and pulled out a small parcel which 
she quickly shoved under some books on my desk. 

“I even managed to get wine,” she told me. “But I'll have 
to bring that tomorrow.” 

I concealed the precious gift beneath my shirt, right next to 
my heart, and turned it over to Father Lipniiinas as soon as I got 
back to the barrack during lunch. He was nearly beside himself 
with joy. : 

We heard confessions on Saturday evening. One by one, our 
comrades joined either Father Lipniiinas or myself for what ap- 
peared to be a brief stroll in the yard. It was a cumbersome pro- 
cedure, this constant going out and coming back—trying all the 
time to look casual so as not to arouse suspicion, Although we 
had hoped to finish before dark, we found that we weren’t even 
half-way through when night came. Since it was no longer pos- 
sible to go out into the yard without attracting the guards’ atten- 
tion, we were forced to move our “confessional” inside. Throwing 
all caution to the winds, I sat right down in the center of the 
day room, while Father Lipnitinas placed himself in the entrance 
hallway. Although our penitents didn’t stand in line as they 
would have done in church, they performed all the other cere- 
monies—such as kneeling down and crossing themselves—quite 
openly. 

Time dragged on. Some of the penitents insisted on making 
general confessions; others were so obviously in need of consola- 
tion and encouragement that we did not have the heart to send 
them away with just the prescribed cut-and-dry formula for abso- 
lution. Finally, it grew so late that the three or four remaining 
penitents decided to put off confessing until the morning, when 
they came to me as soon as they saw I was awake. 
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Our Saturday evening session in the yard might have escaped 
the attention of those who held no religious beliefs, but it did not 
remain unobserved by the faithful. Some eight yards across a 
barbed-wire fence from us was the women’s barrack where our 
benefactress lived. Most of the women there were Polish and 
devoutly Catholic. By this time they had also been informed that 
Father Lipnitinas and I were priests. So when they saw the two 
of us taking walk after walk in the yard on the day before Trin- 
ity Sunday—and with a new companion every time—they im- 
meditely figured out what was going on. 

On Monday morning one of them confronted me in the SS. 
library. She came in with a mop and a pail, and without further 
ado began washing one of the windows. However, I soon realized 
that she paid very little attention to her work. Instead, she kept 
her eyes on the door of Hapke’s office, obviously waiting for him 
to leave. Then, when Hapke finally did go out, she was at my 
elbow in a flash. 

“Do you think you could hear my confession some time?” 

Confessions weren’t allowed, and I had never seen this woman 
before in my life; yet I didn’t hesitate for a moment. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

She thanked me and left, only to reappear the following morn- 
ing right after Hapke had gone off on some errand or other. 
Placing her mop and pail beside the lavatory door, she came over 
to the desk where I sat and inquired whether I could take her 
now. It was a risky business. The library could hardly be con- 
sidered an ideal location for hearing confessions: an S.S. man 
might step in at any moment, and there was always the additional 
danger that Hapke would catch us together when he came back. 
But since we obviously had no other choice, I covered my face 
with my left hand and pretended to be making entries in the 
ledger with my right, while the woman went through the motions 
of washing a window near my desk as she made her confession. 
Afterward she asked whether some of her friends might come, too. 
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“Certainly,” I replied, “if they can find the opportunity to 
do so safely.” 

Sure enough, not more than ten minutes later a second “char- 
woman” dragged her mop and pail into the library. She had 
evidently been briefed about the procedure, because she headed 
straight for the same window. Luckily the morning happened to 
be particularly slow, and there were no interruptions this time 
either, Shortly afterward the door opened to admit yet a third 
woman—even though the window already sparkled like crystal. 


I had just finished pronouncing the words of absolution 
when Hapke suddenly walked in. 

“Who sent you here?” he asked, giving my penitent a quiz- 
zical look. 

Pretending ignorance of German, the woman picked up her 
pail and hurried over to a little sink in the corner of the room. 
She opened the faucets full blast and stuck the pail underneath. 
Hapke attempted to say something else, but even I couldn’t hear 
him now because of the noise the water made. Then as soon as 
the pail was filled, she collected her mop and walked noncha- 
Jantly out of the room. 

I had jumped to my feet when Hapke entered and had re- 
mained standing all the while the woman was here. 

“Na ja, setzen Sie sich,’ he said as he came over to me. “Sit 
down.” 

He took a look at my ledger, where I had actually begun to 
post some figures. 

“Queer,” he mused. “I haven’t seen her before. Have you?” 

“No,” I replied. 

Hapke seemed bored. He stifled a yawn, his eyes reddening 
from the effort. Then he disappeared into his office. It was 
already very near lunch time. 

No more penitents appeared for a while, and I concluded 
that the last one must have warned the others about Hapke’s 
being back. But later on in the afternoon the woman who had 
first approached me returned and inquired whether she and her 
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two companions might receive Holy Communion on Thursday— 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

“That all depends,” I said. I wasn’t sure whether we would 
be able to celebrate Mass that day. 

“I have one more favor to ask. Every one of my friends wants 
to go to confession, but you saw how difficult that can be. They 
asked me to speak to you about giving them absolution as a 
group.” 

I thought about it for a moment. “Well,” I said at last, ‘‘It 
might be done, if certain requirements are met.” 

After some discussion, we came up with the following ar- 
rangement. First of all, only those women who really wanted the 
sacrament and who could be trusted not to betray us would be 
allowed to participate. The absolution itself would take place 
during evening head count. We trusties were always checked out 
and dismissed before the other prisoners, and the women would 
therefore remain in the yard longer than I. As soon as I returned 
to the barracks, I would place myself in front of the window in 
such a way that all of them could see me, and pronounce the 
words of absolution while they privately made their acts of 
contrition. 

“Would you also be able to send Holy Communion to our 
barrack?” 

Here I couldn’t give a definite answer at once. Obviously, 
neither Father Lipnitnas nor I would be able to bring over the 
wafers. Only a woman could do so, and I wasn’t sure whether 
this was allowed. I said that I would have to discuss the matter 
with Father Lipnitinas, though I did suggest that they observe 
the Communion fast anyway—just in case. I would let them know 
for certain by raising my hand during absolution. 

When Father Lipnitnas and I got together later on in the 
day, we concluded that the occasion called for an exception to 
the rules. We decided to wrap the consecrated Hosts individually 
in small pieces of paper, and then hand over the entire packet 
to a female messenger, along with instructions to burn the 
wrappers as soon as the Hosts were consumed. 
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The collective absolution went off without a hitch, and when 
it was over I also gave the signal for Communion. Since we ex- 
pected about eighty or so communicants, we broke the wafers 
into that many pieces—otherwise there would not have been 
enough to go around. 

Father Lipniiinas celebrated Mass very early on ‘Thursday 
morning and consecrated the Hosts. Then as soon as breakfast 
was over, I slipped them inside my shirt and headed for the li- 
brary to meet the woman who was supposed to pick them up. It 
turned out to be none other than our benefactress herself. Since 
the library was still deserted when she arrived, I had plenty of 
time to instruct her about the manner in which the Hosts were 
to be distributed. However, she expressed a preference for receiv- 
ing hers directly from me, and told me that the three women 
who had come here for confession also wanted to do it that way. 

She knelt down, and I placed one of the wafers on her tongue. 
Then I removed three more from the packet before turning it 
over to her. Shortly afterward the others arrived, and I did the 
same for them. Apparently their roles as charwomen gave them 
considerable freedom to come and go as they pleased. 

The packet of consecrated Hosts was successfully smuggled 
into the women’s barrack during lunch time, according to infor- 
mation we later received from them, along with their thanks. 
After the war, one of these Polish women (very likely our bene- 
factress) described the event in an article for the French religious 
journal, La Vie Spirituelle. 


Fe ge NE oe rn eee 


Konrad Graf von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, and Fr. 
Stasys Yla in the churchyard of St. Lutgerus after Con- 
firmation, September 7, 19-41. 


Dr. Antanas Starkus who saved many 
lives during an epidemic in the Concen- 
tration Camp of Stutthof. 


“We were told to carry corpses outside and lay them in 
rows on the concrete walk in front of the hospital’ (see 


p. 21). 


Arts and Sciences 
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There is an adage which maintains that hope and faith cannot 
exist without each other; and it might very well explain why the 
typical concentration camp prisoner, who lived almost exclusively 
on hope, was at the same time the most credulous person in the 
world. Naturally, we were no exception. Ever since the recent 
improvement in our situation had sent our hopes rocketing sky- 
high, we began to interpret every subsequent turn of events as 
just another indication that we would soon be released altogether. 

For example, if an S.S. man made an inquiry about our 
health, we immediately concluded that the administration had 
sent him to find out whether or not we were well enough to 
travel. Or, if a letter from home happened to contain some com- 
monplace phrase like “hope to see you soon,” we were sure that 
the writer knew something we didn’t. And when Mackonis in- 
formed us that the Clothing Section had received orders to re- 
place our stolen possessions, we became convinced that our days 
in Stutthof were numbered. Why would they have bothered, 
unless they knew that we would be needing them soon? The only 
barrier between us and freedom had to be the quarantine, which 
was recently extended another month. It seemed like such a 
long time, and yet we could surely wait another month. We even 
stopped asking for food parcels in our letters. 

Meanwhile we grew bored and restless—something which was 
a novelty for us because we never had enough time to entertain 
such feelings before. True enough, most of the group went out 
to work during the day; even those who didn’t, managed to keep 
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themselves busy in other ways—such as cleaning up the barrack, 
for instance, or taking care of the sick. But the evenings were 
strictly our own. We had nothing to distract us and plenty of 
opportunities to share our thoughts with one another. Unfortu- 
nately these thoughts were not always happy. Our nerves were 
on edge, and they became even more so as month followed month 
without bringing us any closer to our long-awaited release. 

During these dreary days we turned for comfort mainly to 
our religion. I especially remember how we used to sit up in bed 
to pray on summer evenings, as the last streaks of sunset still 
lingered in the west and the first faint night breezes drifted into 
our room, carrying the murmur and aroma of the surrounding 
pine trees with them. Occasionally we would hear an owl brush- 
ing softly past our open window, or a dog barking in some village 
on the other side of the woods. These sounds mingled with our 
own voices uplifted in prayer, and brought us a measure of solace 
and peace. We also celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
whenever circumstances permitted, arising at that moment before 
the dawn when even the forest seemed to be asleep and the morn- 
ing mist still hovered above the brook. We liked to think that 
it was God’s hand outstretched in blessing—the same hand that 
protected us and sustained us from day to day. 

To keep our intellects occupied we began to cultivate an in- 
terest in the dissemination of the arts and sciences. We had al- 
ways numbered among us men who could keep others enlightened 
or amused by their many talents. All we needed was some sort 
of initiative, and this was now provided by our scholar Professor 
Jurgutis, who established “The Stutthof Academy of Sciences,” 
and by our poet Balys Sruoga, who organized a creative writing 
workshop called ‘“‘Aitvaras” (The Goblin). 

The “Academy” evolved from the short lectures on various 
topics that Professor Jurgutis had fallen into the habit of deliver- 
ing around lunch time. The rest of us discussed the same subject 
in the evening, and sometimes there was so much to say that we 
took it up again the following day with Professor Jurgutis acting 
as moderator. Gradually these lectures became a regular part of 
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our routine. What with the teachers, doctors, lawyers, military 
strategists, and journalists among us, there was never a shortage 
of speakers or topics. Usually a topic was more or less exhausted 
after three sessions, although sometimes it required many more 
—including a seminar—to be fully covered, dissected and analyzed. 

The audience for these lectures was limited to ourselves; but, 
alas, our attendance was irregular. A lecturer had to make his 
presentation extremely interesting, or he would wind up address- 
ing the bare walls. Naturally this lack of academic discipline 
greatly distressed Professor Jurgutis. ‘There were even times when 
the venerable head of our Academy was forced to run out into 
the yard and shoo back an audience which might suddenly have 
decided that it could derive more pleasure from basking in the 
sun. Professor Jurgutis was completely dedicated to the success 
of his Academy. If some unexpected assignment such as helping 
out in the kitchen or sweeping the yard happened to conflict with 
a given lecture, he would not hear of canceling it. Instead, he 
would move it to another time. And he absolutely refused to 
accept such trivial excuses as its being too fine a day for sitting 
inside. He had a very highly developed sense of obligation and 
assumed that everyone else was also motivated in the same way. 

The following episode will serve as an example of Professor 
Jurgutis’ enthusiasm, as well as of the obstacles that were more 
often than not placed in its way. There was among us a young 
man named Jonas Sernas, a relative of the motion-picture star 
Jacques Sernas. He had been arrested because his brother, a uni- 
versity student and a member of the resistance, could not be 
found. Around this time, Jonas happened to fall in love. The 
object of his affection was an equally young—and charming— 
Kashubian girl, also a prisoner. There was just one problem: 
Jonas spoke nothing but Lithuanian, while his girl knew only 
Kashubian and German. Driven to near-desperation, the boy 
finally opened his heart to Professor Jurgutis and asked him what 
he could do. The professor’s solution was simple. Languages were 
there to be learned, and he, Professor Jurgutis, would teach them. 
Kashubian, however, proved too hard a nut for even the professor 
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to crack, and he advised Jonas to concentrate on German. As a 
matter of fact, he gave the love-lorn youth his first lesson right 
then and there. 

It was an auspicious enough beginning, but poor Jonas had 
to devote so much time to his job, not to mention his girl, that 
he had scarcely any left for pursuing linguistics. Moreover, the 
professor became so carried away with his own enthusiasm that 
Jonas began to shun him, and somehow managed to disappear 
into thin air whenever class time came around. 

“Where did that Jonas go? Has anybody seen Jonas? Now 
where did he go?” Professor Jurgutis would ask, as he searched 
every nook and cranny for his wayward student. It was quite a 
while before he finally gave the whole thing up. 


ce) an 


The Academy was eventually disbanded for more or less the 
same reason: the professor unwittingly rode it to death. His stu- 
dents simply couldn’t keep pace with him, and there was nothing 
for them to do but to drop out. Only a handful of the professor’s 
closest admirers continued to flock around him. These, however, 
hung on to his every word and persevered in their loyalty to the 
very end. 

Professor Jurgutis was a prodigious and omnivorous reader. 
Although he was an economist by training and profession, the 
range of his intellectual curiosity was unlimited. He was also 
endowed with a phenomenal memory, into which he kept feeding 
facts as if it were some sort of computer. No matter what his 
reading material happened to be, Professor Jurgutis would invar- 
iably take notes, make extracts or jot down figures and statistics on 
scraps of paper. These he would then stuff into his pockets until 
he found a free moment, when he would pull them out, one by 
one, and memorize them. Once he had absorbed the contents of 
any particular piece of paper, he tore it up and threw it away. 
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As a result of this practice, we had little trouble determining what 
the professor’s favorite resting places were. 

Actually his pursuit of knowledge was so relentless that it 
amounted to an obsession. When no books were available—as 
had been the case during the early days of our imprisonment— 
the professor resorted to reading scraps of newspapers, official 
notices, labels on medicine bottles, directions on packages of in- 
secticide—in short, anything that had print on it. On one occa- 
sion, he somehow managed to get his hands on a battered Roman 
Catholic breviary, such as we priests used, and copied out the 
Latin psalms in order to learn them by heart. 

Professor Jurgutis also had a compulsion to talk. We didn’t 
discover this tendency right away, because it had been kept in 
check by his daily lectures. Only when the Academy became de- 
funct did we realize how much he really needed conversation. 
He took to sitting in the day room—always selecting a spot which 
everybody had to pass—and waiting expectantly for someone to 
stop and talk to him. He would beam at the sight of anyone’s 
approach; and if that person happened to ask him a question, he 
would immediately launch into a lengthy reply with an expres- 
sion of the greatest pleasure on his face. But if the passer-by 
remained silent or merely dropped some curt remark, the pro- 
fessor would look crestfallen and plunge into a deep depression. 

His loyal “disciples” took turns walking with him in the 
yard and engaging him in discussions; after such interludes the 
professor would come back looking like a new man. However, he 
never gave up the tendency of addressing himself to whoever 
was willing to listen. We wound up being bunk mates for a time. 
I slept on the top tier, while the professor occupied the one be- 
low me; and hardly an evening went by that he didn’t drag over 
a footstool and stand on it so that he would be close enough to 
my bunk to talk with me. 

Whatever Professor Jurgutis said was certainly worth hearing. 
For the most part, his conversation was filled with facts—scien- 
tific, historical, political, etc. The store of knowledge in his head 
was so great that it fairly pressed against his brain and forced 
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him to share it with others to obtain relief. But this, in turn, 
drove him to dig up more facts because he feared that he might 
lose his audience if he had nothing new to say. It was a vicious 
circle—an intellectual perpetuum mobile—and it gave the poor 
old man no peace. 

Some members of our group religiously avoided asking the 
professor anything because they knew in advance what the result 
would be. Instead of answering the question directly, he would 
invariably plunge into a lengthy dissertation, spiked with sta- 
tistics, bristling with figures, and filled with material which was 
totally irrelevant to the subject. On the other hand, there were 
those among us who were dazzled by such seemingly inexhaustible 
cascades of facts, and who listened to the professor with baited 
breath. To tell the truth, these were by no means in the minority. 
Who, for instance, could resist Professor Jurgutis’ fascinating re- 
telling of the events in Lithuania’s recent past—in many of which 
he had participated himself? Or who could turn a deaf ear to 
his expert analysis of Freemasonry in all its ramifications, includ- 
ing the names and brief biographies of some of the more famous 
Freemasons? 

There was only one time during our stay in Stutthof that 
Professor Jurgutis disseminated misinformation. This was the 
famous case of the Allied radio broadcasts. The professor had 
made many friends among the Polish intellectuals of the camp, 
and every once in a while some of them would entrust him with 
certain news items which they claimed to have heard over the 
BBC. The professor, in turn, immediately transmitted them to 
us. The only trouble with these pronouncements was that they 
seemed just too good to be true. They were so optimistic that 
they might very well have been dictated by our own wishful 
thinking. As a matter of fact, this was not very far from the truth. 
It soon came out that the BBC broadcasts existed only in the 
minds of the Polish leaders, who had fed rumors about them into 
the grapevine to keep up the morale of their compatriots. Nev- 
ertheless, Professor Jurgutis was the last one to suspect their 
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veracity, and it was a very long time before he found out that 
he was being “had.” 

Although our Academy finally gave up the ghost, our intel- 
lectual activities did not die with it. We simply split up into 
smaller groups, each with its specific scope. Even the professor’s 
school survived, as I have previously mentioned. It was now 
strictly a peripatetic one, since both master and disciples walked 
while they argued or discussed. Several new schools were estab- 
lished, among them one conducted by the historian Dr. Kuéas. 
Another was our so-called Language Institute, which offered ele- 
mentary and intermediate courses in English. We were able to 
secure several grammars and dictionaries from our Polish friends, 
and later we even managed to obtain a sizeable collection of Eng- 
lish books from some Norwegians. The intermediate course was 
taught by the former Latvian envoy to Lithuania—a man named 
Liudviks Seja. Seja was certainly well qualified for the task. He 
was a professional philologist, and he had also spent more than 
ten years on diplomatic assignments in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Such, then, were our sciences. 


ne ae 


As for the arts, they existed in a world of their own—a world 
that had been created by the dynamic personality of Balys Sruoga. 
Although Sruoga had also been a university professor and a pub- 
lished scholar of Russian literary history, he considered himself 
first and foremost an aesthete. He had already gained recognition 
as a poet and playwright, and was at the height of his career 
when he was arrested. Sruoga insisted that the sojourn in Stutthof 
had put an end to his own creativity, and perhaps because of this 
he concentrated on developing the talents of others. Having 
found several young persons with a literary bent, he organized 
them into a creative writing group which he christened “‘Aitvaras.” 

The term “Aitvaras” comes from Lithuanian mythology and 
still survives in many of our folktales, proverbs, and figures of 
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speech. According to tradition, the name had been applied to 
a spirit which usually took the shape of a flaming red rooster. 
In this guise, it displayed a great fondness for such tidbits as 
scrambled eggs and bread dipped in milk, and was supposed to 
reward any farmer who offered it such delicacies by filling his 
granaries with the choicest barley and wheat. Thus, in the old 
days, any farmer who became suddenly or inexplicably wealthy 
might have been accused of harboring one of these spirits beneath 
his roof. Balys Sruoga, who was steeped in Lithuanian myth and 
legend, had selected the name “‘Aitvaras” for his group because 
the connotation of effortless abundance that had become asso- 
ciated with it could be considered symbolic of the creative genius. 

The members of the “Aitvaras’’ group entertained us with 
their first literary productions on the evening of All Souls Day, 
November 2nd. With the exception of a lone candle that illum- 
inated the table where each writer was to stand while he read 
his work, the day room was completely dark. One by one, Sruoga’s 
protégés emerged from the sleeping-alcove, unannounced, and 
fell to their tasks. Sruoga himself watched them from the door- 
way, while the rest of the audience sat at a considerable distance 
on the other side of the room. 

The themes had been selected to underscore the significance 
of All Souls Day, which we Lithuanians regard as much more 
than a liturgical feast. For us it is also filled with mystic over- 
tones that reach far back to pre-Christian times. Even as late 
as the nineteenth century, Lithuanian peasants and farmers were 
wont to leave food on the table during All Souls night—so that 
the “little souls’ could come and feast on it. 

Everyone except Balys Sruoga considered the literary evening 
a complete success. We had been deeply impressed by what we 
heard; but Sruoga, who was a perfectionist where his own work 
was concerned and who expected the same high standards from 
his disciples, appeared visibly disappointed—with performers and 
audience both. Perhaps it was this same emphasis on perfection 
that eventually made the young writers lose some of their initial 
enthusiasm, although for a while they continued to entertain us 
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with similar programs—again presented on days which had ac- 
quired significance because of their religious and traditional con- 
notations, or because of their association with actual events in 
Lithuanian history. (Christmas Eve, for example, which is as 
important to us as Christmas itself; and February 16th, which 
is our Independence Day.) 

In the end, the ‘“‘Aitvaras’ club went the way of Professor 
Jurgutis’ Academy—mostly because of an unexpected burst of 
creative activity on the part of its moderator. The inspiration that 
Sruoga had been so sure could never come to him in Stutthof, 
suddenly flared up with overwhelming intensity. 

This period had been preceded by a state of deep depression, 
during which Sruoga became almost completely withdrawn. He 
scarcely said a word to any of us, but spent his leisure time taking 
long walks or just lying in bed, oblivious to what was going on 
around him. At night he often couldn’t sleep and sat up for 
hours chain-smoking—to the great annoyance of poor Mackonis, 
who occupied the bunk over his. 

Then one day in the Spring of 1944, Sruoga did not return to 
his job after lunch. He began to write, and continued to do so 
at a furious rate for the rest of the afternoon. From that time 
on, Sruoga quit at noon every day. As soon as lunch was over, 
he would place a rickety little table next to his bed and fall to 
writing until late into the night. When a proper table was even- 
tually provided for the block secretary’s use, Sruoga immediately 
appropriated one end of it and absolutely refused to give it up— 
no matter how many times the poker and chess players of the 
group attempted to oust him. 

Although Sruoga wouldn’t tell anyone what he was working 
on with such intensity, the fruits of his labors turned out to be 
considerable. During this comparatively brief period of heated 
creativity he managed to produce two comedies and a lyric 
drama. However, he neglected everything else—including himself 
and the ‘“‘Aitvaras” club—and the latter disbanded for good 
shortly afterward. 

Speaking of creative persons, there was the unforgettable 
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Czech, Jan Tyml, about 45 years old, who worked in the Labor 
Distribution office. Almost every older inmate knew and re- 
spected him because of his gentleness. He became our friend from 
the very first day by trying to place us in groups where the labor 
was less hard. At first he came in touch with Kazys Bauba and 
Father Lipniiinas, probably because they had many common in- 
terests in culture—literature, the arts and education. ‘Tyml him- 
self was a writer and educator; he had published some stories 
and poems for children. 

Later on, when we were transferred to Block 1], he visited 
us very often and took part in our discussions. He became more 
and more interested in Lithuanian cultural activities and told 
us that he planned to visit Lithuania some day. He wrote a poem 
in Bauba’s memory “For Freedom, for Returning Home” and 
dedicated it “To Lithuanian Friends.” Later he translated a poem 
by Bernardas Brazdzionis from Lithuanian into Czech and sent it 
to his close friend, the composer Miroslav Krejci. A few months 
later he received the good news that this poem had been set to 
music and given to one of the best choirs, by which it was sung at 
several concerts. 

After four years in Stutthof he gained his freedom, but, un- 
happily, he died on the way home to Prague, where his wife and 
two daughters lived. 


ay 


We trusties remained in the old camp somewhat longer than 
the other prisoners—a phenomenon which we tried to account for 
with the usual wishful optimism. Why bother to move us if we 
were to be released altogether in a matter of weeks or perhaps 
only days? 

It was therefore quite a shock when the order to move finally 
came on the 28th of September. Now, instead of being allowed to 
go home, we would have to remain here for who knows how long. 
And it would have to be a considerable length of time, too. There 
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would have been no need to move us otherwise, because our old 
quarters weren’t going to be used for anything else. 

We were ordered to take our beds, bedding, tables, benches, 
wall lockers, and everything else we owned with us. Some of the 
heavier items we piled on handcarts, the rest we carried on our 
own backs. Then we unloaded the whole lot right in the middle 
of the parade ground of the new camp and waited. Nobody there 
knew exactly where our group was supposed to go, and we shud- 
dered at the thought that—God forbid!—we might be placed 
under the supervision of pan Kozlowski again. 

Things didn’t turn out as badly as all that. Our new quarters 
were located in the outermost building of the new camp. It was 
a long barrack, situated close to the gate and not very far from 
the woods. We would be the only group of prisoners living there, 
but not the only tenants. One end of it was occupied by the camp 
store (where a Lithuanian prisoner was in charge). Next to the 
store was the Labor Office, and a little further down were some 
small rooms which housed the watchmaker, electrician, and cob- 
bler shops. After these came the tool storeroom and the ware- 
house, and what space remained belonged to us. It consisted of 
a sizeable hall which had been partitioned into a day room and 
a sleeping alcove. Although the rooms measured only 18’ by 36’ 
each, they were considered large enough to accommodate thirty- 
six men. 

Our group was too small to be officially considered a block. 
However, the administration apparently felt that we should be 
treated as an independent unit and gave us the designation of 
Block Number 11. The rest of the prisoners simply referred to us 
as the “Lithuanian Block.” They were puzzled by our status, and 
explanations like the following one, which took place between 
a newcomer and an old-timer, were not uncommon: 

“And who’s in this barrack here, next to the store?” 

“Oh, that’s the Lithuanian Block.” 

“Do all the Lithuanians in Stutthof live here?” 

“Yes. Their underground government, at any rate.” 

“Ministers and generals?” 
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“Precisely.” 

Naturally, the old-timer’s information would be all wrong. 
We were certainly no governing body, and definitely not the only 
Lithuanians in the camp. There were more than 250 of our 
countrymen in Stutthof at this time. None of them had been 
elevated to the position of trusties or allowed to live together. 
They were scattered among various barracks just like everyone 
else. 

The location of our new quarters lacked the seclusion we had 
become accustomed to in the old camp. Here we felt as though 
we were living in a marketplace. The store and the workshops 
attracted vast crowds of prisoners and of S.S. men, too, because 
the cobblers and watchmakers worked exclusively for them. Every 
morning work columns arrived to pick up spades and shovels at 
the tool storeroom; every evening they brought them back. New- 
comers and VIP’s stood in line in front of the warehouse, waiting 
to be issued supplies such as blankets or towels. What's more, the 
camp gate—through which nearly every inmate passed at least 
four times a day—was just an arm’s length from our doorstep. 

The crowds were especially thick on summer evenings. Every- 
body came to meet everybody else, and our little yard became 
so packed with humanity that it looked like an oriental bazaar. 
Some of the more curious would invariably assemble beneath the 
windows of our barrack, in the hope of overhearing a bit of news 
from the broadcasts that the administration had ordered to be 
piped into a loudspeaker which had been installed in our day 
room. 

Being so much in the public eye, we were expected to do some- 
thing about providing appropriate decorations for our quarters. 
As a matter of fact, the area beneath our windows had been 
spaded and manured before we moved in, and there were flower 
boxes filled with soil attached to the sills. The hint was obvious. 
All that was needed now was a little effort on our part, but some- 
how we just couldn’t force ourselves to make it—even though 
the other blocks had planted flowers long ago. We simply pre- 
tended not to notice. 
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Several days after our relocation, Captain Mayer came to in- 
spect us, and as soon as he spotted the empty flower beds he 
demanded to see our block secretary, Colonel Narakas. 

“Wo sind die Blumen [where are the flowers]?” he asked. 

We behaved as though we didn’t understand, hoping that 
he would forget about it. But the next day he was back again. 

“Noch keine Blumen [still no flowers]?” 

This time Mayer became livid. He was obviously enraged by 
our blatant lack of concern for our environment; but what made 
him even madder was the reason behind it. 

“You think you’ll be released soon, don’t your” he suddenly 
shouted. “Well, I have news for you. Don’t count on it, because 
you won’t be!” 

Obviously we had to get some sort of greenery fairly soon, or 
Mayer would never give us a moment’s peace. After some hasty 
consultation, we scraped together a few cigarettes and then dele- 
gated one of our number to take them to the Polish gardener, 
Guzowski, with whom we were on friendly terms. Guzowski sent 
over a few potted autumn flowers in exchange; and when Mayer 
reappeared the following morning, something which resembled 
satisfaction flashed across his usually sullen face. 


The confusion caused by our relocation gradually died down, 
and we fell back into our old routines. The Academy lectures 
were resumed, though we were now forced to close our windows 
and to talk in undertones so that we would not attract the atten- 
tion of the prisoners milling about in the yard. 

During one such lecture, the barrack door suddenly flew open 
and a loud Achtung! nearly made us jump out of our seats. 

In strolled Kommandant Hoppe, accompanied by a retinue 
of S.S. men. For a while he stalked about the day room, feeling 
the cornices and window sills for traces of dust; afterward he 
stepped into the bunk room and checked to see if our beds had 
been made according to regulations. Then after taking one more 
look at the day room, he puffed out his cheeks and departed— 
without ever having said a single word. As soon as his entourage 
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had disappeared for view, the lecture was resumed with the help 
of the classic words, ‘‘As I was saying before I was interrupted....” 

‘There was no way of telling whether or not the Komman- 
dant had been satisfied with what he saw, and more than a year 
went by before any member of the camp hierarchy set foot inside 
our barrack again. The authorities had either forgotten about us, 
or were simply not interested in our affairs. Whatever their rea- 
sons, they left us alone—and this was exactly the way we liked 
it. We continued to pray together each morning and evening, 
and we celebrated Mass every Sunday. ‘The ingredients needed to 
make the wafers and wine now came to us in food parcels from 
home. All things considered, our outlook remained pretty much 
the same—except that we had become far less optimistic about 
being released. We were a little wiser, too. 

It wasn’t long before the rest of the prisoners settled down to 
life in the newly-expanded camp. There were a number of ad- 
justments and innovations here, which made their lot slightly 
better for the time being. 


a ae 


The epidemic was almost over; no new cases were reported, 
at any rate. There wasn’t nearly as much overcrowding as there 
had been in the old camp. Out of a total of twenty-six barracks, 
twenty had been relegated to the prisoners. (The remaining six 
housed administration offices and workshops.) Also, every pris- 
oner slept in a bunk of his own, instead of having to share it 
with two or three others. It was not difficult to move across the 
new parade ground, and the new barracks were spaced far apart, 
with wide passageways criss-crossing here and there. One of these 
—a wide, straight avenue which cut right through the center of 
the camp—was where the prisoners now lined up for head count. 
It had been christened the “Himmlerallee,” and a more appro- 
priate name could hardly have been selected, for wasn’t Himmler 
the undisputed lord of all German concentration camps? If the 
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name “Himmler” evoked horror, so did this “‘allee” of his. Across 
this avenue work columns marched in and out of camp; prisoners 
who had been condemned to death were conducted along it to 
the gallows; and flogging posts flanked it on every side. 

Yet in the final analysis not all the uses to which the “Himm- 
lerallee” was put were terrible. Prisoners could also meet there 
after work, or promenade there on Sunday afternoons. They 
could talk to friends and countrymen, engage in a bit of black- 
marketeering, or share whatever political news had somehow 
managed to filter through to the camp during the previous week. 
Even a priest might occasionally be seen strolling there—a peni- 
tent at his elbow—hearing confession and giving absolution as 
nonchalantly as if he were taking his daily constitutional. 

Halfway down the “Himmleralee” and close to the site of the 
new kitchen was the section where many VIP’s such as Kapos, 
department heads, and old-timers among the German prisoners 
were quartered. Among them was an old Nazi—Fey by name— 
who had the distinction of being one of the few German political 
prisoners now in Stutthof. How he had managed to offend his 
Fuehrer no one was ever able to find out. Fey was a sprightly 
little fellow, about fifty years of age, with a shrewd-looking 
face and cunning eyes. He had been assigned to Block Number 
15, and perhaps this was the reason why that particular bar- 
rack became the show piece of the camp. The authorities had 
even allowed certain modifications to be made in its design. The 
original partitions had been knocked down and relocated; the 
walls, floor, and ceiling had been painted; and the furniture had 
been shellacked. The place looked more like an apartment house 
than a concentration camp barrack. Flower pots hung all along 
the walls, and in one corner someone had placed a bird cage 
which actually contained a live canary—stolen from God knows 
where. 

Using Block Number 15 as an example, the Kapos of the 
other barracks did some redecorating of their own, although 
their efforts were generally limited to daubing the day room walls 
with a coat of paint. Needless to say, such improvements were 
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within the reach of the VIP’s alone. These men had already spent 
a long time in Stutthof and had hopes of surviving even longer. 
They wanted to create an illusion of home for themselves. 

The rank and file hadn’t the means with which to create such 
illusions, even if they had been capable of entertaining them— 
and they usually weren’t.... 

Nevertheless, the ordinary prisoner was grateful for anything 
that fell his way; and, at the moment, even his lot was somewhat 
better than it had been. He could now sleep in a bunk of his 
own; he was no longer pestered by lice; he could take a shower 
once a month and obtain a change of linen afterward. He could 
wash his face with soap and dry it with a towel; and he could 
drink all the tap water he wanted without fear of its being con- 
taminated. But the greatest blessing of all was the knowledge that 
he stood a better chance of remaining alive. Camp mortality had 
been greatly reduced since the Spring of 1943. Sixty or seventy 
corpses per day had been delivered to the crematorium then— 
out of a population of 4,000. By the end of the summer, how- 
ever, the rate had dropped to anywhere from ten to fifteen per 
day, even though the number of inmates had jumped to 8,000. 

For all of these improvements and ameliorations the prisoner 
had only the epidemic to thank, It and it alone had forced the 
Stutthof authorities to adopt whatever measures were needed to 
prevent spreading typhus to the outlying districts. ‘There had 
never been the slightest concern for the prisoners’ welfare on the 
part of the administration, and whatever benefits they had de- 
rived were merely accidental. Reduction in the mortality rate was 
also a direct result of the epidemic: partly because the doctors 
had become less timid, but mostly because the disease had al- 
ready wiped out the infirm, leaving only those who would be 
able to survive for some time to come. 


Once or maybe twice of a Sunday afternoon we were enter- 
tained with open-air concerts in the yard. The orchestra sat in 
front of the camp store entrance. ‘There were quite a few pro- 
fessional musicians among the prisoners, and enough instruments 
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—obviously confiscated from newcomers—to equip a moderately- 
sized orchestra. ‘There was even a piano, which had been borrowed 
from one of the Kapos’ barracks. 

Several unexpected turns of events accompanied the first of 
these concerts. Imagine our surprise when we suddenly realized 
that one of the musicians was none other than Stupelis! He had 
been a violinist with the Kaunas Opera orchestra, and was ac- 
quainted with many members of our group. But until that mo- 
ment none of us had had the slightest inkling that he was in 
Stutthof. Stupelis’ surprise when he saw us was as great if not 
greater than ours. 

The program consisted of popular pieces, mostly Viennese. 
But it wasn’t so much the music that had attracted the prisoners 
in throngs; rather, it was the novelty of attending something that 
had actually been planned to give them enjoyment. And before 
they left, they found themselves witnessing what turned out to 
be the greatest novelty of all: a dancing Kirghiz. 

This Kirghiz actually belonged to a nomadic tribe, but he 
was considered a citizen of Soviet Russia and had probably been 
sent here along with some Russian nationals. Like most Asiatic 
peoples in the Russian Empire, he had very little knowledge of 
either Russia or Russians. He and others like him had suddenly 
found themselves caught up in the whirlpool of a mechanized 
European war, without having the slightest idea of what it was 
all about. And the only remedy the Germans could think of was 
to send these people to extermination camps. 

The Kirghiz had doubtlessly been attracted by the music, 
although what it really signified to him was a mystery. All we 
could detect for certain was that his reactions were altogether 
different from those of the other prisoners. He virtually bounded 
into the yard; and as soon as he had caught his breath, he began 
to dance. 

The Kirghiz’s dance was very strange and stylized. Holding 
his head high and keeping his arms rigid, he stamped his feet 
in one spot, occasionally interrupting the monotony of these 
movements by taking a sudden leap to the right or to the left. 
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He appeared to be in a kind of trance, because he kept right 
on dancing long after the music stopped. Some of the prisoners 
laughed; others tried to engage him in conversation; but the 
Kirghiz paid no attention to them. His gestures as well as the 
expression on his face remained unchanged, and it was obvious 
that he was performing a ritual which the rest of us knew nothing 
about. 

But the strangest part of all came later. The Kirghiz returned 
to the yard every Sunday afternoon from then on, and repeated 
his dance. He wouldn’t even look at anyone who tried to attract 
his attention. We offered him some bread, but he ignored that 
too. The Russian prisoners who lived in the same barrack with 
him explained that the Kirghiz wouldn’t accept food from others, 
and that he would eat only such amounts of his own rations as 
his religion allowed. They also told us that this strange dance 
was a part of his religion—a sort of prayer, as it were. One Sunday, 
toward the end of autumn, the Kirghiz did not appear, and al- 
though we looked for him, we never saw him again. Perhaps he 
had been taken ill and sent to the hospital, but it was more likely 
that he had been killed on the job or in some other fashion. 

There were a few more diversions around this time. A group 
of professional Russian singers and dancers put on several per- 
formances, and the Poles organized a variety show. In winter, a 
boxing match was held inside the spacious camp store. The con- 
tenders were Kapo Zelonke, the camp’s executioner, and another 
Pole—a man who had boxed professionally on the outside. The 
outcome was a foregone conclusion: Zelonke won. 

The audience consisted primarily of Kapos and other VIP’s. 
The rank-and-file had to follow the progress of the bout from the 
outside—or at least they did so for a while. During one partic- 
ularly exciting moment, a throng of them pressed forward with 
such force that the door gave in, and the match ended in a free- 
for-all, with the spectators and the intruders exchanging blows as 
vehemently as the two contenders in the ring. 

Such were the trivial amusements that enabled some of us to 
forget—if just for a moment—who we were and why we were 
here. 
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In addition to our usual group activities, we soon became 
involved in another one—feeding the hungry. It might seem 
strange that we should be either willing or able to help others 
when we had scarcely enough to eat ourselves, but there was a 
good reason for both. 

As soon as we were allowed to get food parcels, we became 
virtually flooded with them. Naturally, many were sent by our 
own immediate relatives and friends; but soon we began to re- 
ceive them from complete strangers. Private individuals as well 
as organizations, corporations, institutions, etc., were listed as 
“senders.” ‘There were even a few anonymous packages—obvi- 
ously sent by people who couldn’t reveal their names without 
endangering their lives. Considering the fact that many Lithu- 
anians were at this time on the verge of starvation themselves, 
their generosity was overwhelming. 

We felt that such organized action on the part of so many 
Lithuanians back home could hardly have been intended exclu- 
sively for ourselves. It was meant to be extended to all Lithu- 
anian prisoners in Stutthof. We therefore decided to set up a 
system to make sure that the bounty of our countrymen would 
reach all the Lithuanians here—especially the aged, the sick, and 
the ones who had nobody on the outside to help them out. 

It was not an easy task. For one thing, we trusties had been 
strictly and repeatedly forbidden to associate with any other 
prisoners, regardless of their nationality. The only way to over- 
come this obstacle was to disregard it altogether. And this is ex- 
actly what we did. We made arrangements to have some fifty of 
our countrymen come to our barrack every day, so that we could 
give them our own ration of camp soup, which we fortified with 
fat and other nourishing stock. These prisoners could also pick 
up whatever else we had on hand at the time, both for them- 
selves and for those who hadn’t been able to come. Moreover, 
each of us assumed individual responsibility for feeding at least 
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one of the neediest cases. (For several months, Father Lipnitinas 
and I looked after twenty such prisoners between us.) 

Kazys Rakinas shouldered the heaviest burden where food 
distribution was concerned. He kept track of those most in need 
of help at any given time, and rotated his emergency list to make 
sure that an individual who had recovered sufficiently to face 
another bout with hunger would make way for one whose stamina 
was nearly at an end. He also made certain that nobody traded 
his food rations for tobacco (Rakiinas was a nonsmoker). 

No matter how cautiously and quietly we tried to conduct 
this charitable operation, we could not keep it secret for long. 
Although the prisoners entered our barrack one by one and left 
soon after they had eaten, they could not be prevented from 
talking to each other while they ate. For many who were quar- 
tered among prisoners of other nationalities, the chance to speak 
their own language was no less important for the soul than food 
was for the body. They talked in undertones, of course, yet the 
sound of fifty voices added to ours could scarcely be expected to 
escape notice—especially since only a thin partition separated our 
quarters from the camp’s Labor Office. 

It wasn’t long before the Kapo in charge, an individual by 
the name of Dresch, flew in on us with whip in hand and chased 
away our guests. As for us, he threatened to denounce the lot of 
us to the authorities at once. Had we forgotten that we were 
supposed to have no dealings with anybody else? He knew very 
well what we were up to, and he was going to put a stop to it! 

But by now we were experts at handling such crises. That 
very same evening a veritable caravan laden with gifts made its 
way to Dresch’s quarters and solved the problem at least for a 
while. When Dresch began to act up again, we knew precisely 
what was expected of us—and so he never did tell the authorities 
a thing. 

In addition to inviting prisoners to our barrack, we also tried 
to go to them. Kazys Rakiinas and Father Lipnitinas took it upon 
themselves to smuggle food to any Lithuanians who happened to 
be in the hospital. This too was against all regulations; and had 
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it not been for the intervention of Dr. Starkus, the food would 
have immediately been carried off by the orderlies. 

Nor did we limit our charity to Lithuanians. We tried to help 
as many other prisoners as we could. For example, we more or 
less adopted a group of Estonian students who had been sent 
here for having taken part in the resistance movement of their 
country. They came to us for food and consolation as long as 
they could walk; and when they couldn’t, we fed them in the 
hospital. Father Lipnitinas and I personally cared for their Lu- 
theran pastor, Tamar, who remained hospitalized for a long time 
with a serious illness. 

We regularly assisted two Frenchmen, an Italian (who had 
been a vice-consul in Germany but had sided with the king), a 
Dutchman, some Latvians, and Jews of various nationalities. Doc- 
tor Starkus, who frequently received packages from his former 
students and patients, dispersed their contents among all the 
hospital inmates without asking, or for that matter wanting to 
know, who they were. There were also countless prisoners who 
used to creep stealthily up to our windows at night, and whose 
glances were silent but unmistakable pleas for bread. We fed 
them all, but never learned their names or nationalities. 

In short, we helped whomever we could. We tried to put 
Lithuanians first only because we felt that the packages, which 
were sent to us by the Lithuanian people as a whole, made us 
the instruments whereby their bounty could be distributed to 
the rest of their countrymen; and we did not want to abuse 
their trust. 


The Camp Is Expanded 


= 


In 1944, Stutthof became caught up in a sudden flurry of ex- 
pansion. The German armies were gradually pulling back from 
the Eastern Front, and the concentration camps located along its 
shrinking boundaries were being forced to relocate their inmates 
to safer camps within the confines of the Reich. Since Stutthof 
was the easternmost of these, it was bound to receive the bulk of 
the influx, and its facilities had to be enlarged considerably to 
accommodate it. 

Early that Spring, ground for a maximum security compound 
(Sonderlager) was broken at a site some distance to the east of 
our camp. When completed, it consisted of several comparatively 
small barracks which were surrounded by a massive brick wall 
and a dense network of barbed wire. 

Even while the first project was still under construction, huge 
piles of lumber were already being hauled to a spot north of the 
camp in preparation for the next one. Shortly afterward, more 
barracks—larger, by far, than any the Stutthof administration had 
heretofore attempted—were hastily thrown together. Our own 
quarters were becoming so hemmed in by barracks that we were 
barely able to see the landscape any more. Instead, freshly-tarred 
roofs greeted our eyes wherever we looked. 

Soon many other structures sprang up left and right. A factory 
belonging to the Focke-Wulff airplane company was being erected 
not too far away to the west; and an edifice of mammoth pro- 
portions, which would eventually house the storerooms and the 
kitchen, could be seen rising just outside the gate. The land 
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around it was being graded and surfaced for a parade ground 
large enough to accommodate every single inmate of the expanded 
compound. A new delousing chamber had already been completed 
and a much bigger crematorium was currently under construction. 
The foundation for a new hospital was also in the process of 
being laid. 

Naturally, we viewed these proceedings with foreboding, to 
say the least. Each newly-laid stone was one more tombstone for 
our graves, and every hammer stroke drove yet another nail into 
our coffins. But what terrified us most of all was the massive scale 
on which the expansion was being undertaken. 

The large barracks to the north were occupied in June of 
1944, when more than 3,000 Jewish women were brought in from 
Auschwitz. Most of them were of Hungarian or Greek extraction. 
Their heads cropped, their bodies wrapped in rags, these haggard 
and utterly exhausted creatures filed past the windows of our 
barracks in a seemingly-endless procession. Never before had we 
seen so much misery all at once. We noticed, too, that the major- 
ity were young—many just barely out of their ‘teens. Really old 
women were few and far between: they had apparently been 
unable to survive the rigors of Auschwitz. 

A second transport of Jewish women, this time from ghettos 
in the Baltic States, arrived in July. They seemed somewhat bet- 
ter off than their Auschwitz sisters: their clothing was more pre- 
sentable, and they had been allowed to bring along a few of their 
own possessions. Many of them also had little children in tow. 

These poor souls spent two whole days and nights on the 
parade ground, without any kind of shelter, while the authorities 
were deciding where to put them. As many as would fit were 
finally quartered in the large barracks, and the rest were assigned 
to our camp. Two buildings beyond the kitchen, Barracks Num- 
ber 17 and 18, were quickly fenced in and relegated to their 
use. 

All this time the heavily-garrisoned Sonderlager stood vacant. 
Inmates were strictly forbidden to approach it, and the S.S. man 
who acted as a sort of general caretaker was never allowed to leave 
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its premises. Just what kind of prisoners would be sent there was 
a complete mystery to us, although speculations about their iden- 
tities were plentiful. One rumor hinted that the camp was not 
empty at all, but that it already harbored certain very important 
prisoners such as the Polish Cardinal Hlond, the German Field 
Marshal Brauchitsch and even the French President Pétain. An- 
other rumor had it that Hitler had thrown the entire Nazi hier- 
archy behind its walls in a fit of pique, his closest advisors and 
friends supposedly numbered among them. 

But the truth was that the Sonderlager remained completely 
empty until shortly after the conspiracy of July 20th, 1944. As 
a result of this ill-fated plot against Hitler’s life, certain officers 
and civilians who had been associated with Field Marshal Witzle- 
ben were brought to Stutthof during the month of August and 
were immediately isolated within the maximum security com- 
pound, It was believed that there were seven women among them. 
However, none of us caught so much as a glimpse of these pris- 
oners or ever found out what punishments they endured. 

We learned about the conspiracy in piecemeal fashion some- 
time after the fact. Even though we had not the slightest idea of 
the circumstances behind the assassination attempt, we were shat- 
tered to hear that it had failed. What rotten luck—and just as 
freedom had been almost within our grasp! Who among us would 
not have been willing to sacrifice life and limb to have insured 
its success? We also shuddered to think of the reprisals that Hit- 
ler’s fury would unleash on the conspirators and on everyone else 
within his reach. 

Meanwhile, conditions in our own camp deteriorated daily, as 
shipment after shipment of prisoners from the east swelled its 
population to the bursting point. During the course of the sum- 
mer the number of women in Stutthoff reached 27,000, and the 
number of men jumped from 8,500 to 18,000. Among the new- 
comers were many Jews from Eastern Europe and the Baltic 
States, and scores of Russians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, Latvi- 
ans, and Estonians. ‘There was an unusually heavy influx of Polish 
prisoners, sent here in the wake of the unsuccessful Warsaw up- 
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rising. There was also a marked increase among German politicals 
—a category almost unknown in Stutthof until now. 

Even with its greatly expanded facilities, Stutthof was simply 
not big enough to cope with such masses of prisoners. Although as 
many as three or four inmates were now crammed into a single 
bunk, the floors were still littered with sleepers every night. The 
lavatories had grown more crowded than ever, and one had to 
fight tooth-and-nail just for the chance to wash one’s self. Need- 
less to say, the soap and the towels had long since vanished into 
thin air. 

Finally, congestion reached such a point that the danger of 
another epidemic—or, worse yet, a mass riot—became very real. 
The only solution was to divert the overflow to other camps, 
beginning with Stutthof’s own subsidiaries. There were quite a 
few of these, especially in areas with large factories nearby. Be- 
cause of the shortage of manpower, prison labor was greatly sought 
by German industry, and the accommodating S.S. made a tidy 
profit by supplying it. Unskilled male prisoners who were still 
able to work were usually sent as day laborers to Neuengamm 
and Burggraben, while many of the women were taken to Praust, 
across the Vistula River and employed as airport maintenance 
crews. Those with special skills, such as mechanics or engineers, 
were generally shipped to Stettin or to Troyl. 

Truckloads of work-bound prisoners left Stutthof once or twice 
a week. They were accompanied by a convoy of S.S. guards and 
by German felons who acted as Kapos. Such large transports could 
not very well be concealed from the German people, and thus the 
S.S. suddenly became very public-relations conscious. Only re- 
cently-arrived prisoners, who still faintly resembled human beings, 
were selected for outside jobs. They were also provided with more 
or less presentable clothing, which was doled out to them shortly 
before departure. The entire transport would be assembled on 
the parade ground and ordered to strip to the skin, no matter 
how cold or rainy it was. And once the guards began to distrib- 
ute the garments, each prisoner had to put on whatever clothes 
were thrown at him, whether they fit or not. 
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The women’s work details were subjected to the same degrad- 
ing ritual, except that their humiliation was made even worse by 
the deliberate taunts and obscenities of the S.S, men. 

After that, each transport was issued two days’ dry rations and 
immediately cleared out of the camp. As a rule, the departing 
prisoners displayed signs of optimism. All of them breathed a 
sigh of relief at the prospect of leaving Stutthof. Conditions might 
conceivably be better somewhere else; at any rate, they couldn’t 
be much worse. Just being on the move was something in itself 
too. Small wonder that many newly-arrived inmates, including a 
considerable number of Lithuanian technicians and engineers, 
asked for work transfers whenever they could. Unfortunately, very 
few of them survived until the end of the war: The German 
overseers were expert in squeezing every last drop of strength out 
of their slaves. 

However great the exodus from Stutthof appeared to be, the 
auxiliary camps could absorb only a fraction of its total popula- 
tion. The bulk of the inmates remained, and the authorities were 
again faced with a problem. How would they keep such vast 
hordes of prisoners occupied? To let them idle would have gone 
against the very “concept” of concentration camps. 

Fortunately, construction was still in progress, and about 
10,000 of the prisoners, divided into 150 columns or so, were 
put to work right there. Another 5,000 were herded to the country- 
side and parceled out among the local gentry. It was harvest sea- 
son, and the German farmers were clamoring for help because the 
last of their sons and farmhands had been mobilized in a frantic 
effort to stem the tide of the war. 

The S.S. had little love for this harvesting business, though. 
For one thing, it brought nowhere near the profit that their fac- 
tory enterprise did; for another, it put an enormous strain on 
the personnel. The prisoners were split up into many small 
groups, every one of which had to be accompanied by at least two 
S.S. men, armed to the teeth. Otherwise the timorous farmers 
yelled bloody murder. And no matter how much good will the 
authorities professed to have for the tillers of the soil, they simply 
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could not spare so many S.S. men, especially since the unemploy- 
able elements in the camp, not to mention the sick, the crippled, 
and the aged, still amounted to well over 25,000. There might be 
a real threat of rioting unless they were adequately supervised. 

How to keep this crowd of idlers busy presented another prob- 
lem, until someone hit upon the happy solution of calisthenics. 
Every morning, as soon as the work columns had left, the block 
overseers would round up all those who had remained behind and 
conduct them to the parade ground for regulation military drills. 
After several hours of such exercise, they would either be re- 
turned to the barracks for a brief rest period or simply allowed 
to remain “‘at ease” on the parade ground until drilling was again 
resumed. 

For a while the Germans also tried to make them sing while 
they marched in formations along the Himmleralee, but this part 
of the program was rapidly abandoned. It appeared that most 
prisoners were either unable or unwilling to sing the kinds of 
songs the authorities wanted to hear. The only exceptions were 
some German sailors who had been sentenced to Stutthof for 
having mutinied. These men knew all the traditional sea chanties, 
both patriotic and obscene, and would bellow them lustily when- 
ever they were given the chance. For some reason, they had been 
allowed to retain their navy uniforms, and the sight of them so 
arrayed added a touch of badly-needed color to our otherwise 
drab environment. Sad to say, their voices were also stilled after 
a while. Since they had been classified as extremely serious of- 
fenders, they were forced to do the most debilitating work and 
received severe floggings for the slightest infractions of discipline. 
Eventually the majority of them died: some in hospital wards, 
others while on job details. 

A similar fate was shared by about a hundred French S.S. 
legionnaires. We never found out why these young men had 
been sent to Stutthof in the first place. Perhaps they had finally 
had enough of Germany’s war. They too were treated very harshly 
and were kept strictly isolated, although this did not prevent a 
few of them from slipping out long enough to come to our win- 
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dows in quest of bread. Unfortunately, there was never sufficient 
time to talk. I doubt very much whether any of them survived. 
Those still alive in the Spring of 1945 probably perished during 
the death march, since the German S.S. had made it a point to 
shoot them dead at the very first signs of exhaustion. 

The full extent of Stutthof’s deterioration was not immediately 
felt by the prisoners with special privileges. We were therefore 
somewhat better off than the rest. But even we could not escape 
the effects of overcrowding indefinitely. Eleven more inmates, 
Latvian trusties, were soon added to our barracks. The first two 
arrived quite unexpectedly one evening in the company of Mikas 
Peceliinas, when the latter returned from work. Their names 
were Cakste and Kalnin§. 

Cakste was the son of the first President of the Latvian Re- 
public, and had achieved prominence in his own right as a pro- 
fessor of law and as a key figure in the Latvian Agrarian Party. 
Kalnin§ had been a journalist and the leader of the Latvian 
Young Social-Democrats. Both men had also played vital roles 
in the resistance movement of their country. Along with Séja, 
another trusty slated to join our ranks as soon as he could be 
released from the hospital, they had been at the helm of the 
Latvian Liberation Committee. Unfortunately their identities 
became known to the Germans when one of the Committee’s 
couriers was apprehended in Estonia. All of them were subse- 
quently arrested and confined to prison in Riga, until the threat 
of approaching Russian forces compeled the Germans to transfer 
them here. 

Before embarking across the Baltic Sea, the Latvians had the 
good fortune of being allowed to say goodbye to their relatives 
and friends. Moreover, they were permitted to take aboard the 
ship whatever gifts of food and apparel these wellwishers had 
brought. By another stroke of luck, none of their possessions were 
confiscated when they checked in at Stutthof. As a matter of fact, 
they still continued to wear their own clothes instead of the reg- 
ular camp uniform. 

I have already mentioned Séja in a previous chapter. He was 
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the Latvian diplomat who volunteered to teach us English during 
the cultural revival in the old camp. I might also add that he 
held the distinction of having been the last Latvian envoy to the 
free Lithuanian State. 

The remaining Latvians, eight of them, joined us some time 
later. They hailed from various walks of life, but they, too, had 
supported the resistance movement in one way or another. We 
made room for them as best we could, although our quarters were 
anything but spacious to start with. The Latvians swelled our 
numbers from thirty-six to forty-seven, and our sleeping room 
became so crowded that we had to squeeze sideways to get past 
the closely-packed tiers of bunks. 

Just about this time, several of Dr. Starkus’ former patients 
began to send him copies of Swedish newspapers. Since Sweden 
was neutral, the dispatches in them were free from the usual signs 
of wartime censorship. Kalnin’, who had spent considerable time 
in Scandinavia, and who understood Swedish quite well, took it 
upon himself to furnish the rest of us with regular reports of 
what these papers had to say and of how they seemed to reflect 
the political climate of Europe as a whole. Kalnin’’ analyses, em- 
bellished by his own shrewd and often witty comments, greatly 
influenced our own political views with their optimism. Perhaps 
too much so, as things turned out. 

Naturally, Germany’s imminent collapse could hardly be con- 
sidered newsworthy any longer. What intrigued us now was the 
present and future status of the Baltic States—a topic in which 
the papers were also profoundly interested. Nearly every issue 
we received described the plight of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia in the most sympathetic terms. We had no reason to doubt 
that the rest of the free world agreed with Swedish public opinion, 
and we passed many a pleasant hour entertaining delusions to 
this effect. How were we to know that neutral Sweden could 
hardly be expected to impose its political and moral views on the 
Western Allies, or that its concern for the welfare of a few small 
neighboring states could have no impact whatsoever on the deci- 
sions of the Big Three? 
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One last word about our Latvian barracks-mates. I am embar- 
rassed to admit that we did not get along as harmoniously as we 
should have, being citizens of sister nations. But our differences 
proved at least one thing: we were neither better nor worse than 
anyone else. We were, in fact, quite normal. 


Pai: ae 


The increasingly chaotic state of affairs in Germany was re- 
flected and magnified by the plight of the concentration camp 
prisoner, whose lot became progressively more difficult to bear. 
Sometimes his troubles were caused by deliberate actions on the 
part of the camp authorities, who apparently felt the need to vent 
their frustration on those still in their power. Such had been the 
case when the food rations of the Jewish women were arbitrarily 
cut by half. But at other times, it became almost impossible to 
tell who or what was responsible for any given crisis. 

The recent drop in food deliveries to Stutthof, for example, 
might have been engineered by the S.S., but it might just as 
easily have been due to a scarcity of food throughout Germany, 
or to a nationwide breakdown in transportation facilities. Even 
a combination of all three factors could have brought it about. 

Among the various irregularities that plagued the camp around 
this time was a serious breakdown in discipline. No longer were 
the inmates of Stutthof as subservient and apathetic as they had 
been in 1943. Their unrest was partly due to the recent jump 
in prisoner population, which had not been paralleled by pro- 
portional additions to the ranks of the S.S. But the most impor- 
tant factor behind it was the realization that thousands of Russian 
tanks were at this very moment massed along the German border, 
just waiting for the word to invade East Prussia. Defeat for the 
Reich was in the wind, and a person had to be far gone, indeed, 
not to be able to sense it. Admittedly, the prisoners were still 
starving and dying—if anything, in greater numbers than before 
—but now they also had reason to hope. And with the advent 
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of hope, their docility and apathy were replaced by a daring that 
could only have been born of desperation. 

A veritable crime wave engulfed the camp. Food began to be 
stolen left and right. What had started out as occasional pilfering 
by a handful of individuals soon mushroomed into a well-or- 
ganized operation, with scores of prisoners taking part. Raids on 
the kitchen and on incoming delivery trucks became common- 
place, and soup carriers were forever being ambushed by bands 
of hungry assailants who seized their vats and emptied them on 
the spot, ladling the soup into all sorts of makeshift containers— 
frequently into their caps—or even directly into their bellies if 
no receptacle was handy. A cartful of carrots could disappear in 
a matter of seconds, and it was not unusual for prisoners to ab- 
scond with armfuls of bread right before the eyes of the kitchen 
Kapo. This generally happened whenever a shipment was being 
unloaded. The prisoner would simply snatch a loaf or two and 
run off; and all the Kapo could do was curse or make threatening 
gestures with his cudgel. Pursuit was completely out of the ques- 
tion. If he abandoned his post, even for a minute, the entire 
load of bread would be gone by the time he returned. 

To put an end to such blatant disregard for authority, the 
Stutthof administration organized a special security force, the 
so-called camp police, whose members were drawn primarily from 
the ranks of German felons. Equipped with whips and clubs, 
these men were supposed to accompany and protect any inmate 
carrying food and every vehicle transporting provisions. But the 
measure turned out to be a complete failure because the bands 
of raiders either overpowered the police guards altogether, or 
distracted them long enough for other prisoners to spirit away 
the goods. It went without saying that anyone unlucky enough to 
be caught was immediately subjected to the most savage punish- 
ment; yet even this didn’t discourage the thieves. ‘Times had 
changed. 

When the camp police finally became aware that precious little 
could be achieved by brutality, they decided to tackle the prob- 
lem from another direction and concentrated on devising punish- 
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ments which might conceivably act as deterrents because of their 
originality. The results turned out to be so bizarre that they fre- 
quently bordered on the ludicrous. 

Just to cite an example: the penalty for minor pilfering in- 
volved blackening the culprit’s face with a mixture of lard and 
chimney soot, and afterward exposing him beside the camp gate 
or in some other public place. Because the lard made it impos- 
sible to remove the pigment for several days, the prisoner was 
prevented from repeating the offense during that time. He would 
have been much too conspicuous in a crowd. 

Once we witnessed a form of punishment so odd that at first 
we could scarcely believe our eyes. I'wo inmates sat perched high 
up on top of the gateposts, each with a good-sized beet wedged 
in his mouth. 

“They have been sitting like that for a couple of hours,” 
someone explained. “Stole some beets from the kitchen and got 
caught. The police will make them stay there until the work 
columns come home.” 

The position of these men was about as comfortable as sit- 
ting on a flagpole, and having to keep a beet the size of a fist 
in their mouths must have been less comfortable still. But there 
was no way out: the posts were about ten feet high and were 
surrounded by coils of electrically charged barbed wire. All they 
could do was wait until the police brought them down with a 
ladder when their punishment was up. 

Another time I spotted three prisoners suspended by their 
arms from the rear wall of a barrack. All three appeared to be 
unconscious, dangling there like limp sacks of straw. What in- 
fraction they had been guilty of, I never found out. Yet this 
form of punishment was uncommon even for Stutthof and could 
only have been the brainchild of the camp police. 

The full severity of such torture was later explained to me by 
RimoSius and Colonel Narakas, both of whom had been sub- 
jected to it at the Gestapo prison in Kaunas. The hanging posi- 
tion gradually dislocated the victim’s shoulders and produced 
such intense pain that he invariably lost consciousness. Moreover, 


Professor Vladas Jurgutis during his second “baptism” 
(see pp. 56-59). 


Twenty-five lashes on the “buck” for the Pole who had 
consumed the hospital supply of alcohol (see p. 177). 
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carry a container of soup to the barracks (see p. 28). 
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his arms and hands remained completely numb for a long time 
after he was taken down. Rimofgius told me that it had made him 
lose sensation throughout his entire body, the result being that 
he felt no pain even when the Gestapo ran a hot iron up and 
down his sides. 

Perhaps the most common form of punishment in Stutthof 
was the Priigelbock or, as it was called in translation, the whip- 
ping bench or “buck.” ‘This was a contraption which held the 
victim in a perfect position to be lashed across the buttocks. The 
offender would be forced to lie face down on the “buck,” while 
one man straddled his head and a second gave his nether end 
a good working over with a leather whip. (Rumor had it that the 
lash end of this whip was made out of plaited wire.) At first, 
such whippings had been conducted outdoors, usually on the 
parade ground during head count; but as the prisoners grew more 
and more restless, they were moved inside to the camp store. 
The number of lashes was limited to twenty-five; and in cases 
where the punishment had been ordered by the administration, 
Dr. Heidl would be present to check out the recipient afterward. 

The actual whippings were administered by Zelonke, who 
was physically as well as morally suited for the task. Although 
his very first stroke evoked loud cries and convulsions from the 
victim, Zelonke would continue to wield the whip with all his 
might, while an assistant pressed the unfortunate prisoner’s head 
tighter and tighter between his knees. The victims were supposed 
to count out the strokes themselves, but they usually got no fur- 
ther than eleven before they fainted. When Zelonke was through, 
he would throw aside the whip for one of his cronies to pick up, 
pull the unconscious prisoner from the bench, and bring him 
around by dousing his head with water. 

It was excruciatingly painful to make even the slightest move- 
ment after such whippings because the skin and the muscles were 
very badly torn, yet the victims had to get up right away and 
walk to a place where they would be exposed to the full view of 
the camp for an hour or two. Here they were further humiliated 
by the laughs and jeers of the Kapos and the S.S. men, not to 
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mention the scorn which the other prisoners heaped on them. 
(In the old camp they had to stand outside the Personnel Office; 
in the new camp, outside the store.) 

The behavior of the men being whipped varied with each in- 
dividual. Some endured their punishment in stoic silence, and 
these were respected by their fellow prisoners. No one dared to 
jeer at them afterward. Others moaned and screamed when the 
whip struck their bodies, but otherwise comported themselves 
with dignity. Still others reacted to the punishment in a very 
infantile way. They would begin to whimper and plead as soon 
as they caught sight of Zelonke, sometimes going so far as to fall 
on their knees to him. They let out blood-curdling screams even 
before the whip came down and continued to scream until they 
passed out altogether. 

They kept right on crying when they were exposed to public 
view, now and again casting pathetic glances at the faces of the 
spectators for signs of sympathy. But all they ever got was con- 
tempt. I always suspected that such individuals had been sub- 
jected to severe floggings during their childhood and had acquired 
an intense psychological fear of them. 

There was one prisoner whose behavior on the whipping 
bench amounted to something of a legend in the annals of Stutt- 
hof. As a matter of fact, the offense for which he had incurred 
this punishment was quite a tale in itself. The “hero” was a 
young Polish prisoner. One day he had been delegated to haul 
an immense bottle of grain alcohol from the administration build- 
ing to the hospital. To protect the precious liquid from raiders 
(and very likely from himself, as well), he was accompanied by 
none other than S.S. Sergeant Haupt, the administrator of the 
hospital. 

While they shuffled along, taking slow and cautious steps to 
safeguard their burden, the demonically clever Pole somehow 
managed to uncork the bottle with his teeth and downed a 
healthy swig of the contents without attracting Haupt’s attention. 
But replacing the cork proved much more difficult, and so Haupt 
nabbed him after all. Yet this was far from being the end of the 
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story. After letting out an obscenity or two, Haupt suddenly 
developed a brainstorm. Now that the damage was done anyway, 
why not take a quick snort himself? The thought was immediately 
turned into action. Then Haupt passed the bottle to the Pole 
again. Why not? After all, he would be the one “paying” for the 
drinks. One more for Haupt, another for the Pole . . . and so 
it went as they staggered across the parade ground, passing the 
bottle back and forth between them. Suddenly the fire water 
proved too much for Haupt. His knees buckled and he fell face 
down, right into a large puddle where he nearly drowned. The 
Pole, who was still more or less on his feet, doubled up with 
laughter at the sight. And then, either because he wanted to 
destroy the evidence or because he was prompted by some drunken 
sense of humor, he lifted the bottle high into the air and dashed 
it full force against the pavement. 

This was the act that brought the wrath of Haupt down on 
his head. If the bottle hadn’t been smashed to pieces in so public 
a manner, the S.S. sergeant would probably have hushed up the 
whole affair. But now he vowed revenge and called for a whipping 
that very same evening during head count. 

The Pole, who hadn’t quite sobered up yet, strutted toward 
the “buck” in excellent spirits. He laughed as he was being posi- 
tioned, and counted the full twenty-five strokes without emitting 
so much as a groan. Perhaps the alcohol had acted as an anaes- 
thetic, or perhaps Zelonke had moderated his blows out of re- 
spect for the fellow’s effrontery. At any rate, he bore up ex- 
tremely well. When it was over, he stood up, felt his seat, and 
exclaimed with a voice still husky from drinking: 

“T reckon I'll live!” 

The spectators laughed, but not a single jeer could be heard 
among them. 
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The Jewish women in Stutthof were the first prisoners to be 
exterminated on a massive scale—most likely because their value 
as workers was negligible. Some of them were sent to the gas 
chamber, a small one-room brick structure which for the sake of 
convenience had been erected right next to the crematorium. Its 
two doors could be hermetically sealed, and its interior could 
be heated to 25° centigrade by means of an old fashioned furnace 
attached to one of the outside walls. There was also a tube which 
passed through the wall and connected with an opening in the 
chamber floor. It was through this tube that the executioners 
poured the yellowish-brown chemical which turned into a lethal 
gas as soon as it was exposed to the warm air inside. 

The official function of the gas chamber was to disinfect 
clothing, although it had been used for this purpose exactly 
twice. After that, it was converted into a death instrument for 
prisoners. At first the prisoners were gassed in small groups, but 
gradually the numbers became larger and larger, and by the time 
the S.S. decided to do away with the Jewish women, they were 
crowding a hundred or more of them together at once. 

These women rode to the gas chamber in carts—two carts 
which were hauled by four Russian prisoners. Since the carts were 
comparatively small, it took several trips back and forth before 
enough women could be gathered to make the thing ‘“‘worth- 
while.” Then they were ordered to strip and to enter the cham- 
ber—ostensibly for bathing and disinfection. Immediately after- 
ward the doors were sealed shut; when they swung open again, 
thirty minutes later, most of the women were dead. All of them 
were hastily dragged to the crematorium—including those few 
who still showed some traces of life. . . 

Death in the gas chamber was relatively slow and extremely 
painful because of the nature of the chemical used. The victim 
gradually choked to death, but not without having to suffer 
excruciating agonies first. However, Dr. Starkus was of the opin- 
ion that sometimes the S.S. also employed cyanogen (the same 
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chemical which had been used to disinfect the barracks during 
the epidemic). Cyanogen instantaneously paralyzed the nerves 
and muscles of the respiratory system—in which case death would 
be much swifter and less painful. 

Although the Stutthof administration tried to conceal these 
mass murders from the other prisoners, it wasn’t very successful. 
The gas chamber was clearly visible from some of the hospital 
windows, for instance. And even when these windows were cov- 
ered with drapes that extended above the eye level of the bed- 
ridden prisoners, there was nothing to prevent the doctors and 
orderlies from climbing on benches and peering over the top. 
Moreover, the screaming and pounding of the unfortunate wom- 
en, as they tried desperately to get out of their trap, resounded 
through all the wards. It wasn’t long before the entire camp knew 
what was going on; perhaps because of this, the gassing was dis- 
continued after a few months. 

Beginning on August 15th, 1944, the Stutthof authorities hit 
upon a new plan of attack. Now the Jewish women were con- 
ducted to the crematorium in the old camp—supposedly to re- 
ceive a physical check-up before being sent off on new job assign- 
ments. Although they arrived in groups which numbered any- 
where from fifty to a hundred, they entered the building one by 
one, and were actually examined in a superficial manner by an 
S.S. man dressed up to look like a doctor. Each woman was then 
asked to step into an adjoining room for some further tests. ‘The 
S.S. man would stand up politely and even open the door for 
her. But concealed behind that very same door lurked a second 
S.S. man. This one carried a gun instead of a stethoscope, and 
put a bullet through the unsuspecting woman’s head as soon as 
she had crossed the threshold. 

Immediately afterward, the crematorium attendants rushed 
in through another entrance and dragged the body away. Any 
traces of the victim’s blood were quickly hosed down, and the 
cement floor was left clean for the “benefit” of the next one— 
lest she should scream or try to run out before the executioner 
had a chance to do his work. 
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The crematorium was scarcely able to cope with so many 
corpses. Around November its smokestack cracked and appeared 
to be on the verge of toppling over until it was somehow patched 
up with metal bands. However, only a few days after that, the 
furnace exploded and the entire structure burned to the ground. 
The authorities didn’t bother to rebuild it entirely; instead, 
they just repaired the furnace, threw a roof over it, and kept it 
like that until the very end. 

The administration’s new method of execution didn’t remain 
undetected for long either. The crematorium faced the hospital, 
and the afternoon sun illuminated it in such a way that every- 
thing in the execution room was clearly visible. The medical 
personnel could even identify the individuals who were doing 
the shooting. Most of the time it was done by Chemnitz him- 
self, his sleeves rolled up like a butcher’s and his pistol hand— 
the right one—held behind his back as he crouched beside the 
door, waiting. Every once in a while Chemnitz’ deputy, S.S. Ser- 
geant Foht, substituted; but this didn’t happen very often. 

Naturally the Jewish women were perfectly aware of the fate 
that lay in store for them whenever the carts came around, and 
it was heart-rending to watch them saying goodbye to relatives 
and friends: wailing and lifting their hands up to heaven in a 
plea for divine mercy or vengeance. 

Yet the four Russian prisoners who served as “dray horses’ 
on these occasions regarded such scenes with indifference. They 
had witnessed much the same thing in their own country. Be- 
sides, they were getting extra rations for the work, which wasn’t 
as back-breaking as it appeared to be. Although the carts looked 
cumbersome, they had wheels with rubber tires and well-greased 
axles, so that they could be pulled along silently and rather 
swiftly without too much effort. 

Sergeant Foht also seemed unruffled by the whole thing. He 
walked about calmly and deliberately as he selected his victims, 
although he very often had to separate, by force, sister from sister 
or mother from daughter. Afterward, he followed the loaded 
carts to the crematorium and acted as the executioner whenever 
Chemnitz was not available. 
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Our group had been acquainted with this Sergeant Foht for 
quite some time. He was a middle-aged man with a rather thick- 
set body and a comparatively handsome face. He seldom lost his 
temper or his composure, and usually carried himself with a 
certain amount of natural dignity and pride. Unlike most other 
Prussians we had seen—who had struck us as being slow and 
ponderous in their movements—Foht always walked with very 
quick and decisive steps. He had been something of a gentleman 
farmer with large properties not too far away from Stutthof, and 
it was obvious that he had joined the S.S. unit here so that he 
could keep an eye on them. 

Foht had been appointed as Chemnitz’ deputy only recently, 
although we wondered why the appointment had been made at 
all. The deputy had absolutely nothing in common with his su- 
perior. Whereas Chemnitz behaved like a demon, Foht was 
humane—one might even be tempted to say refined. He didn’t 
turn up his nose at prisoners. As a matter of fact, he sometimes 
approached them just to make conversation. He had occasion to 
visit our barrack several times, but not once had he flaunted his 
authority or given us a difficult time. Nor had anybody ever seen 
him beating or kicking a prisoner. 

Knowing all that we did about him, we wondered how Foht 
felt now that he had been ordered to become a murderer. It’s 
true that he maintained his composure for a while. He kept his 
head held high and his lips pressed tightly together, and in every 
other respect remained the personification of the German ideal 
of duty. (Befehl ist Befehl—an order is an order.) But we no- 
ticed that he no longer spoke to the prisoners: never dropped into 
a barrack for conversation, didn’t even acknowledge a greeting 
or a Salute. 

As time passed, his head began to droop lower and lower, 
his face grew pale, and the look in his eyes became sullen and 
grim. There was no longer any dignity about his bearing. His 
movements had become automatic, and he looked like some sort 
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of robot as he trailed after the cartfuls of condemned women with 
short, mechanical steps. 

One evening our colleague RimoSius had occasion to call 
on Foht. Rimogius worked in the camp post office and was told 
by the Kapo there to deliver a letter to Foht’s room. He knocked, 
but received no reply. ‘Then he tried the door. It was open. Foht 
was lying motionless on a couch and staring up at the ceiling. 
He didn’t respond at all when RimoSius addressed him, but 
seemed to be in some sort of a trance. Finally, RimoSius placed 
the letter on his desk and walked out. 

“Old Foht is off his rocker,” he told us later, and described 
everything that had taken place. 

Foht’s case was in some respects similar to the lot of another 
S.S. man, former Army Sergeant Jahnke. Unlike Foht, who had 
joined the S.S. voluntarily and for more or less selfish motives, 
Jahnke had been pressed into its ranks against his will. He hated 
the Nazis and felt as miserable about being in Stutthof as any 
prisoner here. And in a way he was a prisoner, too—of circum- 
stance if nothing else. 

Around the beginning of July in 1944, Stutthof was swept 
by rumors that the S.S. administrators would soon be replaced 
by officers of the regular German Army (Wehrmacht), which 
would also be running all the concentration camps in the Reich 
from now on. Some of us speculated that the army was being 
brought in because the Germans had wanted to improve condi- 
tions in the camps and that the S.S. had objected. Others thought 
that it was being done because of the lack of manpower at the 
front. The hale and hearty S.S. men would be shipped to the 
battle lines, while the tired army veterans would be sent to take 
their places here. At any rate, we were all convinced that the 
change would be for the better, no matter what the reason behind 
it might be. 

The rumor seemed to be confirmed when some Wehrmacht 
soldiers actually did arrive in Stutthof a few days later. ‘There 
was little fraternization between them and the S.S. from the very 
outset. The soldiers seemed aloof and hostile, while the S.S. men 
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appeared jittery and behaved as though the smell of Russian gun- 
powder was already in the air. The S.S. officers in charge of the 
various blocks started to turn over their posts to the army people, 
and work columns began to be escorted by at least one soldier, 
over and above the regular $.S. guards. Even Mayer’s usual rounds 
were now being made in the company of an army officer—a Ma- 
jor Ehrle. According to the grapevine, this Ehrle would soon 
become Kommandant Hoppe’s assistant and eventually would 
ease him out. 

We were jubilant at the prospect, to say the least. The Wehr- 
macht people certainly treated the prisoners with far more con- 
sideration than the S.S. had ever exhibited. For example, they 
acknowledged the mandatory salutes in a friendly manner, said 
thanks for any service proffered them, and even used the polite 
Sie instead of the familiar du whenever they spoke with us. Un- 
fortunately, these exciting changes lasted little more than two 
weeks. On July 20th, 1944, all members of the Wehrmacht in 
Stutthof were suddenly incorporated into the S.S. This created 
an uproar among the soldiers, but there was little they could do 
about it. Apparently Himmler was still the undisputed master 
of the situation and had no intention of allowing the Army to 
meddle in his affairs. 

Oberfeldwebel Jahnke, who now became S.S. Staff-Sergeant 
Jahnke, made no secret of his feelings. He talked freely with 
prisoners even while he was on guard duty at the camp gate, and 
made no effort to stop or reprimand them if he happened to 
catch them breaking regulations. Such irregular behavior could 
not have escaped the attention of Chemnitz, who most likely 
had warned him about it; or, since they were of equal rank, he 
might even have reported Jahnke to the authorities. Jahnke, in 
turn, had managed to find out about Chemnitz’s financial chican- 
eries and about the way he had piled up a small personal fortune 
by confiscating the valuables of those Jewish prisoners who still 
had them. As a matter of fact, Jahnke now denounced Chemnitz 
to anyone who would listen. 

One day, Jahnke happened to drop in on some Polish pris- 
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oners we knew. It was pretty easy to tell that he wasn’t exactly 
sober to begin with. Still, he pulled out a bottle of schnapps and 
proceeded to split it with the block overseer, Bohusz. After a 
few rounds, what remained of his discretion vanished and he 
started lacing into Chemnitz with a vengeance—calling him a 
murderer, a thief, and a vicious beast with no traces of decency 
or shame whatsoever. Suddenly he startled the Poles with another 
revelation: he had long been planning to denounce Chemnitz to 
the Kommandant and he had just now decided to do it. Saying 
this, he staggered to his feet and tried to make his way to the 
door. It was obvious that Jahnke was much too drunk to go 
anywhere, least of all to the Kommandant. Bohusz and a Polish 
priest, Father G., grabbed him and tried to make him see rea- 
son. He would only get himself into trouble, they insisted. The 
Kommandant wasn’t any better than Chemnitz, and probably 
had quite a few of his own fingers in the same pie. But Jahnke 
remained adamant: he simply couldn’t stand it any longer, he 
said. ‘There was nothing else for the Poles to do but to overpower 
him and put him to bed so that he could sleep it off. When 
Jahnke awoke sober, he thanked the Poles profusely for having 
held him back. However, he insisted that he hadn’t changed his 
mind about Chemnitz or about the S.S. Sooner or later that nest 
of vipers would get its just desserts, he vowed. 


es 


It was impossible for the handful of decent individuals in 
authority to change the regulations laid down by the Stutthof 
administration. The most they could do was to soft-pedal their 
application—and this they very often did. 

A good example might be found in the way the Jewish men 
were treated here. Because the Stutthof authorities needed their 
skills, they were not exterminating the Jewish men in the sys- 
tematic manner that they were exterminating the Jewish women; 
but they still tried to make life as hard as possible for them. 
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However, this is where the soft-pedaling of the regulations 
came into play. Those Jews who were German nationals were 
generally treated with consideration by the German Kapos and 
overseers. The Polish Jews were protected by the Poles. Once I 
happened to come across a detail of Polish Jews working on a 
sewer project. All of them wore the striped KZ uniforms that 
were normally reserved for VIP’s or trusties; it was perfectly clear 
that only the Poles who controlled the Clothing Section could 
have supplied them. Moreover, because the sewers were muddy 
and slimy, the workers had also been issued knee-length rubber 
boots. Their Kapo, a Pole, addressed them politely and issued 
instructions without resorting to the usual profanities. 

The Lithuanian Jews were our particular charge. And though 
we had much less influence than the Poles, we helped them in 
whatever ways we could, without discriminating between them 
and any other Lithuanians. 

Naturally, none of the Stutthof Jews entertained any delu- 
sions that the system had changed or that it was even in the 
process of changing. They knew full well that they were alive only 
because the Germans had found them useful. To keep on living 
they had to retain this usefulness, and many of them tried to 
join the transports leaving for factory assignments whenever 
they could. I remember seeing one Jew—an old man with a 
wooden leg—desperately trying to get on one of these transports 
as it was being formed in the yard. Although he had already been 
rejected as unfit, he tried twice to sneak back into line, only to 
be chased away each time. 

I was especially moved by the sad plight of the Jewish chil- 
dren. They had already been torn from their mothers by the 
exterminations, and the few who still had fathers at the camp 
were eventually separated from them too. Two boys, both from 
Kaunas, became frequent visitors to our barrack. ‘They would 
come running over whenever they saw me sitting on the steps. 
I usually managed to scrape up some food to give them, but it 
wasn’t for food that they came. Like all boys, they needed an 
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adult in whom they could confide and who would give them 
understanding and kindness in return. 

The older of the two told us how some of the Jewish families 
in the Kaunas ghetto had tried to conceal themselves from the 
retreating Germans in basements, and how many such hiding 
places had been revealed to the S.S. by traitors among the Jews 
themselves. He and his mother had been among those who had 
managed to find refuge in the basement of a certain building— 
until the S.S. arrived, that is, and flushed everybody out by throw- 
ing grenades through the basement windows. The more sporting 
among them also decided to take pot-shots at anyone who emerged, 
and in this way his mother had been killed on the spot. His 
father was here in Stutthof, but had no way of making the boy’s 
lot any easier. 

There had been many other harrowing events in the lives 
of these two lads. Even though they had scarcely begun to live, 
they already seemed to have tasted all the sorrows of the world. 
But strangely enough, they were devoid of either hatred or self- 
pity, and displayed no traces of pessimism whatsoever. They were, 
in truth, excellent young men. 

Another Jewish boy, younger than these two, had a beautiful 
voice and gave little recitals in various blocks including ours. We 
discovered that he, too, hailed from Lithuania, although he didn’t 
understand a word of our language. He was about seven years 
old, and the only one of his family left alive. His repertory con- 
sisted of chants in Hebrew. For us he sang the Lamentations—the 
laments of the Prophet Jeremiah over the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Neo-Babylonians in 586 B.C. It was an unforget- 
table experience to hear such sorrowful dirges issuing from the 
lips of a child—especially this child, whose fate was not unlike 
that of the ancient Prophet himself. 

There were about sixty or seventy Jewish youngsters in Stutt- 
hof until the summer of 1944. Then they were suddenly rounded 
up and taken away, and I heard nothing else about them until 
after the war. Another Lithuanian priest, Father Pikturna, had 
been a prisoner in Dachau and told me that these boys had been 
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kept there for a while until one day they were all marched into 
the woods and disposed of in one way or another, because nobody 
ever saw them again. 

As autumn approached, the aged, sick and disabled Jews also 
disappeared from Stutthof. There was little doubt in our minds 
regarding their fate. By the end of 1944, only a handful of Jew- 
ish men still remained—all the others had either been sent to 
factories or done away with. 

Of the Lithuanian Jews, not more than twenty were left. One 
of them, Dr. Chaimas FinkelSteinas, was quartered in a barrack 
where the prisoners were primarily Danish and where he had set 
up an underground medical clinic. Doctor FinkelSteinas had spe- 
cialized in internal medicine in Kaunas; here in Stutthof he 
helped many prisoners, including Father Lipnitiinas and myself, 
with diagnoses and advice. The two of us made it a practice to 
visit him often and to bring him food. So did Vytautas Meilus, 
who worked in the Food and Supply Department. 

Doctor Finkel8teinas came out of Stutthof alive mostly because 
of his prudence and circumspection. For one thing, he took great 
pains to remain inconspicuous. It was dangerous for any pris- 
oner here to be too much in the public eye, and even more dan- 
gerous for a Jew. Furthermore, the doctor’s tact and generosity 
soon gained for him the confidence and consequently the pro- 
tection of Paul Eliasen, the secretary of the Danish block. 

Doctor FinkelSteinas’ wife, who was also a doctor, worked in 
the women’s camp as one of the officially-appointed physicians. 
Husband and wife were not allowed to see each other, but some- 
times they managed to meet secretly in the evenings, exchanging 
notes or little packages of medicine and food across the barbed- 
wire fence. 

They were separated again during the Death March, not to 
be reunited until some time after the war was over. But they 
were reunited, and even managed to track down their chil- 
dren, whom they found safe and sound in Rumania. I met them 
all briefly in Rome during the autumn of 1948. Doctor Finkel- 
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Steinas held a post in the Jewish hospital there, and assured me 
that he considered himself to be “the happiest man in the world.” 
Later on, the entire family emigrated to the United States and 
eventually settled in New York. 


Mass Annihilation 


=, 


I have already referred to the ill-fated Warsaw uprising, which 
continued from August to October of 1944. Some 3,000 men and 
several hundred women who had participated in it were brought 
as captives to Stutthof on August 29th. Many of them had been 
members of the Polish Home Army; the rest were civilians. An- 
other 1,200 arrived on September 29th. All were military pris- 
oners, including forty women officers who had served as couriers 
and liaisons. The women were accorded full prisoner-of-war status, 
and their bravery soon became the talk of the entire camp. 

Naturally, the uprising had been followed with interest by 
all of us, especially by the Polish inmates, who were now eager 
to obtain firsthand reports from the participants themselves. The 
newcomers informed them that delay tactics by the Russians had 
been chiefly responsible for its total failure. Marshal Rokos- 
sovskii, who commanded the Russian troops at the Warsaw front, 
and who was himself of Polish extraction, had—upon Stalin’s 
orders—halted his army just outside Warsaw and waited for the 
Germans to smash the uprising before advancing into the city. 
When they heard this, the Stutthof Poles became enraged and 
vowed to get even with the Russians as soon as the Germans had 
been taken care of. 

Shortly afterward the Stutthof authorities launched another 
campaign of mass annihilation, this time directed against the 
Polish partisans, and especially against those who had taken part 
in the Warsaw uprising. 

One evening, some sixty young Polish prisoners were shifted 
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from their accustomed position during head count to a spot only 
several yards away from where we stood. (We generally as- 
sembled alongside the store, not far from our barrack.) Since 
this was not the first time that groups of prisoners had been 
moved around, no one suspected anything out of the ordinary. 
The young Poles looked calm and relaxed, and we paid little 
attention to them in the beginning. It was only when we noticed 
an S.S, man bearing a chain begin to advance toward them that 
our curiosity was aroused. The Poles also exchanged puzzled 
glances with each other. Suddenly the S.S. man pulled one of 
them from the line and manacled his hands behind his back. 
Father Lipnitinas hastily whispered a collective absolution: it 
was obvious that some unusual punishment was in the offing. 

Sure enough, as soon as head count had been completed, the 
Poles were escorted out of the camp by two S.S. men. Later on 
that evening, we learned something about what followed next. 
Chemnitz confronted them outside the gate and proceeded to 
deliver a lecture. ‘The individual whose hands were chained be- 
hind his back had participated in the resistance movement, he 
said, and was to be shot at once while the remaining fifty-nine 
looked on. Chemnitz ordered them to note well what they saw, 
and to inform their children and their children’s children how 
the Germans dealt with traitors of this sort. 

If Chemnitz really said all that, then he either lied straight 
off or changed his mind immediately afterward, because by morn- 
ing all sixty prisoners were dead. According to the hospital per- 
sonnel, about half of them had been gassed and the other half 
shot. Not a single one lived to tell anything to his children— 
or to his children’s children. . 

This massacre was something of a shock even for Stutthof, 
where little distinction was made between a natural and a violent 
death. Many of us believed that it was only the beginning, and 
that subsequent executions would undoubtedly be conducted on 
a far greater scale. Those Polish prisoners who had taken part 
in the resistance but who had been arrested for other reasons 
now suddenly grew apprehensive. Very few of them had been 
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wise enough to keep their mouths shut about the full extent of 
their activities—especially lately, when the end of the war seemed 
so near. They had shouted their exploits to the skies—and prob- 
ably straight into the ears of an informer. 

Three days later, thirty-seven prisoners—again, Polish—were 
segregated from the rest immediately after lunch and ordered to 
remain in camp instead of going back to work. Father Lipnitinas 
and I spotted them as they sat on the ground in front of barrack 
No. 12, looking terribly depressed and paying little attention 
to what was going on about them. They appeared inconspicuous 
enough among the crowd that mingled in the yard, but we 
guessed that they too were destined to be shot before the day was 
over. Our suspicions were confirmed when the Polish priests 
came to us for consecrated Hosts. They were hearing the doomed 
men’s confessions and surreptitiously distributing Holy Commun- 
ion among them. 

That evening, when the prisoners had been rounded up for 
head count, the thirty-seven Poles were taken to the exact 
spot where their unfortunate predecessors had stood. Shortly 
afterward their hands were manacled behind their backs, and 
the S.S. guard at the gate was doubled. Not a single prisoner 
among the more than 2,000 gathered there had the slightest 
doubt of what was coming next. A nervous silence descended over 
them, and it seemed to me that a scream or a shout or even a 
sudden movement on the part of just one individual would have 
been enough to turn them into an uncontrollable mob. The S.S. 
guards doubtlessly sensed this too, because they rushed through 
head count with unprecedented haste. 

Nothing happened until the other prisoners had been re- 
turned, block after block, to their respective barracks. Only then 
were the Poles marched through the gate in the direction of the 
crematorium. Suddenly these prisoners did something very 
strange: just before reaching a turn in the road, they broke for- 
mation and began to scatter in every direction. Although there 
was a copse of trees not too far away, it was obvious that they 
hadn’t the slightest chance of escape, especially with their hands 
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tied behind their backs. After a split-second of hesitation, the 
S.S. escort opened fire. Their shots were immediately backed up 
by the machine guns in the sentinel towers, and soon bullets be- 
gan to whiz all over the camp. Most of us had already reached 
the barracks and were just starting to line up for supper when 
the commotion started. Surprised and terrified, we ran helter- 
skelter for cover, convinced that the S.S. was bent on exterminat- 
ing every single one of us. This was another moment during 
which a riot could easily have developed, had not the shooting 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

Seven of the Poles lay dead in its wake, and many others were 
severely wounded. Only the few who had been rooted in their 
tracks by indecision remained unscathed. These, along with the 
wounded, were lined up against the crematorium wall and shot 
without further delay. An eleven-year-old boy who had worked 
in the camp hospital was among them. 

Although these men had not escaped death, they had accom- 
plished their objective: they had forced the Germans to open 
fire on them in full view of the entire camp. They had also made 
sure that their deaths would not soon be forgotten: the road 
over which every prisoner walked to and from work was now 
drenched with their blood. 

Needless to say, the S.S. eschewed all public mass executions 
from then on. 

Several other incidents involving partisans might be cited at 
this point. A particularly dramatic story was that of partisan 
Ludke, a Kashubian from Gdynia—a middle-aged man and the 
father of four. The Nazis had captured him in the woods to- 
gether with several other freedom fighters. But they suspected 
Ludke to be a leader of some importance, and therefore sub- 
jected him to a long interrogation and to a beating so vicious it 
landed him in the hospital. Above everything else, they had 
wanted Ludke to tell them where the fighting banner of his unit 
was hidden. Curiously enough, it never once entered their heads 
to search Ludke. Had they done so, they would have saved them- 
selves and him a great deal of trouble—for the banner was right 
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there, wrapped very tightly about his trunk. He didn’t remove 
it until after he had been hospitalized, and then he gave it to 
Dr. Jasinski for safekeeping. 

Although Ludke had been condemned to be shot as soon as 
he was well enough to stand before a firing squad, he escaped this 
punishment. Instead, he died a so-called natural death from the 
injuries he had sustained during the interrogation. 

There had been another hospitalized partisan with a similar 
sentence. This was a young Polish resistant who had been 
wounded and captured during the summer of 1944. The doctors 
in the hospital did everything they could to prolong his confine- 
ment. First, one of his legs was amputated at the knee; later it 
was cut off altogether. Then tuberculosis of the lungs was ‘‘de- 
tected.” Fortunately, the doctors won the race against time; and 
when Dr. Starkus met this patient in Copenhagen after the 
war, the young man couldn’t stop thanking him for having 
saved his life. ‘There were tears in his eyes as he did so. 

A prisoner of a different stripe, a former Soviet official with 
a legal turn of mind, came to our barrack seeking professional 
advice. He had heard that there were several lawyers among us, 
and he wanted to see one of them about a matter of pressing im- 
portance. It seemed that this individual had been present at the 
interrogation of Fieldmarshal von Paulus and his generals after 
the German debacle in Stalingrad. So far, he had kept this fact 
a secret. But now the Stutthof authorities had given an order for 
his execution, and he wondered whether they wouldn’t defer it 
if he told them what he had seen and heard in connection with 
von Paulus. What did the barristers think of this scheme? 

Our lawyer explained that he had never come across a case 
of this type before, and was thus unable to cite any precedent. 
But on the whole, he felt that neither the Gestapo nor the S.S. 
had much respect for legal niceties. In short, there was no way 
of predicting exactly what their reaction might be. 

“Suppose I tell the Germans that our boys will shoot a few 
of their generals if anything happens to me?” the Russian asked. 
“Don’t you think they would think twice about that?” 
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Our lawyer ventured an opinion that the statement might, 
indeed, carry some weight. Unfortunately, we never learned 
whether the komissar ever repeated it to the S.S. We did find out 
that he told them about the Von Paulus affair, though. Yet even 
that revelation did not stay his execution for more than a few 
days. 


ies 


The eight or nine Polish priests in Stutthof were treated as 
ordinary prisoners until the autumn of 1944, when the author- 
ities extended unofficial recognition of their status by excusing 
them from forced labor. (Recognition of a similar sort was also 
accorded to some twenty elderly senators from the former Free 
City of Danzig.) 

Now that they had some time, the Polish priests began to fol- 
low our example and engaged in pastoral activities such as hear- 
ing confessions, visiting the sick and distributing Holy Commun- 
ion to their flock. Because they lacked the facilities for celebrating 
Mass, they had to obtain consecrated Communion Hosts from us. 
We always kept some concealed in Father Lipnitinas’ wall locker, 
just in case. The Polish priests came around quite often, since 
they could only take away five or six Hosts at a time—as many 
as would fit into a little wooden container that a former semi- 
narian had ingeniously contrived for the purpose. It was made 
to look like an ordinary pocket watch, but had a hollow com- 
partment inside where the Hosts could be concealed. ‘The priests 
usually passed it to us wrapped in a handkerchief, and we filled 
it and passed it back the same way. 

After moving into Block No. 11, we set up our “chapel” in 
a little storeroom where brooms, mops, pails, and eating utensils 
were generally kept. We removed these things every morning be- 
fore Mass time and replaced them afterward. Although cumber- 
some, this procedure was an excellent safeguard against being 
found out in case of a barrack search. When we showed this little 
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chapel to our Polish counterparts, they asked us whether they 
couldn’t use it to celebrate Mass themselves—at least on impor- 
tant holidays. We invited them to do so whenever they found the 
opportunity, and on such occasions they would say Mass one 
after another. A few laymen usually accompanied them to serve 
as acolytes and to take Communion from their hands. Some of 
these also began attending our own Masses. One such individual 
was Professor Rastofinski, formerly Poland’s Vice-Minister of 
Agriculture. He was about the same age as our Professor Jurgu- 
tis, with whom he rapidly struck up a friendship. 

Eventually the Polish priests obtained permission from their 
block overseer, Bohusz, to improvise a chapel of their own in 
a storeroom. Credit for this must be given to Father G., a young 
and energetic priest from Poznan, and a very amiable person all 
around. 

They went to a great deal of effort in decorating their little 
chapel. They painted the walls and the ceiling, and even pro- 
cured a little table on which they always kept a vase filled with 
flowers. (An occasional S.S. inspector might have thought the 
storeroom a strange place for a bouquet, but apparently the in- 
quiries were never carried any further.) However, they still had 
to borrow certain items from us whenever they wanted to cele- 
brate Mass, and their Father G. became so frequent a visitor to 
our barrack that we soon began to regard him as a close friend. 

As a matter of fact, we suggested that he take over our “flock” 
of Polish women, and Father G. promised to speak to them. But 
a few days later he informed us with a smile that the women 
preferred to keep their Lithuanian spiritual advisors. Choosing 
a stranger for a confessor was common practice among Catholics, 
and so we decided to leave things as they were. A few of the 
Polish men also felt more comfortable confessing to us than to 
their own countrymen. One of these was the kitchen Kapo, 
Janek. Fortunately (or unfortunately) for him, his fiancée was 
also in Stutthof, and on the occasion of her name day both of 
them expressed a desire to Communicate together. Janek made 
his confession and received Communion from Father Lipnitnas. 
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His fiancée, who was unable to come to us, was given absolution 
in absentia, and her Communion wafer was smuggled in by Janek 
himself when he delivered coffee to the women’s barrack during 
lunch. 

One day, Father G. told us some distressing news. According 
to certain newly-arrived Polish prisoners, the Catholic population 
of Poland was extremely angry with Pope Pius XII for not having 
spoken out in behalf of their subjugated fatherland and for not 
having condemned Germany’s policy of exterminating Polish na- 
tionals. There was much talk about breaking away from Rome 
altogether—even among the Polish priests. Father G. had heard 
rumors to this effect before he was arrested, but now everything 
seemed to have come out into the open. He, for one, was very 
angry and said that he could not forgive his countrymen for being 
so gullible. The whole affair, he insisted, was nothing more 
than German propaganda. By suppressing those portions of the 
Pope’s proclamations in which he did defend Poland and con- 
demn the Reich, they had succeeded in creating the impression 
that Pius XII had forsaken his Polish flock completely. And the 
Polish Catholics were playing right into German hands—even 
though certain priests had actually managed to secure the full 
texts of these proclamations and had begun to circulate them 
among their parishioners. Unfortunately, not everyone believed 
the texts to be genuine and so their circulation was limited. 

Subsequent developments proved Father G.’s fears of a schism 
within the Polish Church to be unfounded, but our talks with 
him made us aware of how much friction existed among the 
Poles. There were social and ethnic divisions and disagreements 
which we had not even suspected, and many of these were re- 
flected right here in the camp. 

The Polish army officers seemed to have little rapport with 
either civilians or enlisted men, and none whatsoever with those 
who had served as army non-coms. The latter charged the offi- 
cers with incompetence and held them responsible for their mil- 
itary defeats—an accusation which seemed hardly fair when one 
considered the tremendous odds against which the Polish armies 
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had been pitted in the first place. Only an officer who possessed 
exceptional personal merit—someone like Szwarcbart, for in- 
stance—could still command respect and exercise leadership; 
otherwise, the important prisoner posts in Stutthof were con- 
trolled exclusively by non-coms. 

Ethnically, there was considerable friction between the Poles 
and the Polish-dominated Kashubians. The friction seemed to 
increase proportionately with the number of Kashubians brought 
into Stutthof—and there were very many of them because the 
region from which they hailed was not too far away from the 
camp. Squabbles between them and the Poles became so frequent 
and so vehement that they even caused a rift among the clergy. 

‘There were two Kashubian priests in Stutthof. One of them 
had become completely Germanicized and rarely mingled with 
his own countrymen or with the Poles. Although he called on 
us occasionally—either to chat or to obtain some consecrated 
Hosts—he seldom stayed long and never engaged in political 
discussions. It was a different story with the other priest, Father 
Grucza, who was considered to be the undisputed leader and spir- 
itual comforter of all the Kashubians in Stutthof. Father Grucza 
had played an important role in the Kashubian agitation for self- 
government within the Polish Republic and had also published 
a religious newspaper in the Kashubian tongue. The Polish priests 
held these so-called separatist activities against him and were con- 
stantly embroiling him in arguments which frequently ended by 
their refusing to speak to him altogether. Yet, in all fairness, it 
should also be pointed out that the good father was something 
of a hothead himself. Contrary to popular belief, which pictured 
the Kashubian as a cool, level-headed individual, Father Grucza 
could launch a full-scale attack upon the slightest provocation, 
and was no less vicious than his Polish counterparts when it came 
to politics. His favorite contention was that the Kashubians had 
possessed their own culture and state long before Poland had ever 
existed. The Poles, on the other hand, insisted that the Kashu- 
bians were just as Polish as, for instance, the Masurians. We 
generally wound up having to patch things up, although we care- 
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fully refrained from taking sides with one faction or the other. 
We knew so little about the Kashubians, and it took considerable 
time before we could tell them apart from the Poles—or from 
other Slavs, for that matter. Nevertheless, after a while we de- 
veloped a genuine interest in their history and became aware of 
their present unhappy circumstances. 

Centuries ago, the Kashubian state, then known as Pomer- 
ania or Pomorze, extended from the shores of the Baltic to just 
about the boundary of what is now the city of Berlin. Its western 
neighbors were another Slavic people, the Wends, traces of whom 
may still be found scattered throughout Saxony and Brandenburg. 
During the late-Middle Ages, both the Kashubians and the Wends 
fell to the Germans and were gradually assimilated. By the time 
of World War II, the Kashubians who still retained their orig- 
inal culture and language numbered no more than 40,000 and 
occupied a small strip of land between Danzig and Stettin. After 
World War I this area had been incorporated into the Polish 
Republic, but was again taken over by Germany in 1939. The 
Kashubians hadn’t been particularly ecstatic about either master. 

On the whole, they were capable and intelligent people, who 
were known to be honest and reliable workers. The average 
Kashubian had little love for politics and generally kept away 
from them. Yet the present situation demanded that he give the 
future of his country some consideration, since throughout most 
of the war the Kashubians had been torn between the Germans 
and the Poles. Many of their young men had been forcibly 
drafted into the German Army, while the remainder had joined 
with the Polish underground. But here, too, the Kashubians felt 
they had been victimized by the Poles. The Germans had some- 
how managed to lay their hands on a list of Kashubian partisans 
and began tracking them down with a vengeance. Thousands of 
Kashubians—male and female, young and old—had been arrested 
and shipped to Stutthof, where they were subjected to lengthy 
and painful interrogations before they were classified as prisoners. 
Among other things, the Kashubians blamed the Poles for not 
having taken greater precautions with the list. 
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We felt much sympathy for these unfortunate people, who 
seemed to be paying over and over again for having lost their 
national identity. And they continued to pay the price even after 
the war was over, when they had to contend with the Russians 
who swarmed over their land. 


a 


During the autumn of 1944 the Stutthof administration be- 
came increasingly worried that the growing unrest among the 
prisoners might break out into riots or even insurrections. Bands 
of S.S. men began to make frequent raids on the barracks, espe- 
cially the ones inhabited by the VIP’s. They tore up the floor- 
boards, pulled apart the bedclothes, and pounded on the walls 
to check for hollow spots. Everyone was convinced that they were 
looking for guns and ammunition. Although nothing was ever 
found, rumor had it that there really were weapons hidden all 
over the camp. 

The VIP’s could easily have filched them from the repair 
shops, for example. Because of the incessant bombing of its fac- 
tories, the German arms industry was by now almost completely 
crushed, and the army was forced to repair and recondition what- 
ever equipment it still had on hand. All sorts of military junk 
began to arrive in Stutthof by the carload and was turned over 
to the inmates for patching up. As a result, hand guns soon be- 
came readily available in the camp’s black market, and any pris- 
oner with a little money or something to trade could equip 
himself with one. Of course, a gun was presently more of an en- 
cumbrance than anything else. Yet if a clever enough hiding place 
could be contrived for it, and if no spy or informer managed to 
sniff it out, that same gun might become a very handy item in 
the near future—especially if some sudden reversals at the front 
should happen to trigger a revolt here at the camp. It wouldn’t 
be bad to have around in case of an evacuation, either. The VIP’s 
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had doubtlessly prepared themselves against just such contin- 
gencies: and the administration knew it. 

The administration might also have been looking for other 
things. For instance, there had once been a widespread rumor 
that a certain Polish prisoner was keeping a secret diary in which 
he had recorded all the atrocities known to have been committed 
in Stutthof, along with the names of those responsible. Naturally, 
such a diary could become damning evidence after the war and 
would therefore have to be found and destroyed at once. Even- 
tually it came out that the diary really did exist, and that the 
prisoner responsible for it had concealed it so cleverly inside the 
wall of his barrack that the administration would never have dis- 
covered it without the help of an informer. Among other things, 
the continuing searches were probably intended to make sure 
that no other memoirs of this kind were being kept in Stutthof. 
However, several Polish prisoners confided to us that there were 
still quite a number of them, and that they were being regularly 
smuggled out by the Polish underground—which had also man- 
aged to take pictures of some of the goings-on with a miniature 
camera. How much truth there was to this story, we were never 
able to ascertain. 

Our own barrack was never searched—probably because there 
were no spies or informers among us. The only things that were 
ever checked were our food parcels. These were delivered directly 
to the barrack, but couldn’t be opened until an S.S. man had 
inspected them first. However, our block secretary gave us access 
to the parcels even before inspection. In this way, any of us who 
had requested contraband items could take them out and reseal 
the package before the S.S. man arrived. About the only risk 
involved was an occasional oversight. Once, when I had neglected 
to check a parcel beforehand, out fell a tin of Communion wafers, 
and naturally the S.S. man opened it up at once. 

“What's this?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, pretending to be as puzzled as he 
was. But after thinking about it for a moment, he finally ex- 
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claimed: “Oh, now I know what this is. Some kind of food you 
Catholics eat—Lord’s Supper, isn’t it?” 

He passed the tin, but then he came across a little bottle of 
sacramental wine. He uncorked it, sniffed it, liked the bouquet, 
and slipped it into his own pocket. I was annoyed: we were very 
low on sacramental wine at the moment. However, when the 
inspection was over and the S.S. man was on his way out, one 
of my comrades—Dr. Kuéas, if my memory is correct—ran after 
him and began to plead my case. 

“That man is sick,” he cried, pointing to me. “His lungs 
are weak, and the doctors have prescribed this wine as medicine 
for him. Couldn’t you let him keep it? There’s scarcely enough 
there to warm you up.” 

The S.S. man pulled out the bottle and handed it to Dr. 
Kuéas without a word. 

In addition to getting around the inspectors, we also fre- 
quently managed to circumvent the censors. Our colleague Ri- 
moSius, who worked at the post office, sometimes contrived to 
stamp our outgoing letters “censored” and to throw them into 
the pile of approved mail. Mikas P., who held a position in the 
Clothing Section, was frequently sent to Danzig with bundles of 
garments which were supposed to be disinfected there. He man- 
aged to become friendly with several German employees at the 
disinfection plant, and these men readily agreed to post not only 
our letters but also the manuscripts that some of us were pre- 
paring for publishers in Lithuania. 

For a while, we also used what we regarded as an extremely 
clever code whenever we wanted our friends back home to send 
us any particular contraband items. We simply incorporated the 
Lithuanian words for such articles into the letters that we mailed 
out through regular channels. And because all prisoner corre- 
spondence had to be conducted in German, we disguised these 
Lithuanian words as proper names. For example, if I happened 
to write that I wanted to hear from a Miss Plotkelé (wafer) or 
a Mr. Vynas (wine), the recipient of my letter knew right away 
what items I really wanted. 
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However, it didn’t take long for our censor, Blum, to see 
through this little scheme, even though he couldn’t speak a single 
word of Lithuanian. Our letters sounded much too contrived, 
not at all like the kind of thing the average prisoner wrote to 
his relatives back home. Blum immediately stopped all our mail, 
including any letters sent to us from Lithuania—in which the 
code words were very thinly disguised whenever they were used. 

But by this time we knew just what to do about Blum. The 
customary tribute was quickly laid at his feet, and he began to 
look the other way. Still, he took great precautions to stay out 
of trouble himself, and gave any suspicious-looking letters to 
RimofSius to deliver. For a while he also insisted that these letters 
be returned to him as soon as they had been read, so that he 
could personally get rid of them. Later on he permitted us to 
destroy such letters ourselves, provided we did so right away. 
Were the S.S. to find even one incriminating letter during a 
barracks search, Blum would be in serious trouble because he 
would be blamed for having allowed it to pass. He might be 
sent to the front by way of punishment—a feospect he didn’t 
relish at all. 


ae ee 


Pretty soon the Stutthof authorities found it necessary to 
tighten the reins of their own personnel, whose principles were 
rapidly disintegrating. All sorts of temptations were being placed 
in their way ever since the camp had suddenly become flooded with 
booty the retreating Germans had brought back from the Baltic 
States. The S.S. hierarchy in Stutthof naturally claimed its share; 
now the problem was to keep the goods from being spirited away 
by the very people who were supposed to be guarding them. This 
was not to say that the S.S. men took part in the actual stealing. 
They didn’t have to. There were plenty of willing “instruments” 
among the German criminals at the camp. They pulled off the 
jobs for a share of the proceeds, and the only thing the S.S. men 
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had to do was to make sure that these criminals were assigned 
to outside details afterward, so that they could contact the black- 
marketeers. In this way, even if one of them were caught red- 
handed, he couldn’t compromise the S.S. For that matter, the 
culprit himself wouldn’t have very much to fear, because his 
protectors would see to it that any punishments imopsed by the 
administration would be either softpedaled or not carried out at 
all. 

By the autumn of 1944 the German criminals were really roll- 
ing; they had acquired new shoes and clothing, canned goods, 
liquor, and whatever else was available in the black market. As 
a matter of fact, they were living far better than the S.S. men, 
who looked on with helpless rage as the criminals slowly took over 
the lion’s share of the profits. The fumbling S.S. men were hardly 
a match for these sophisticated professionals, but when they did 
manage to get proof of a swindle their retaliation was savage. For 
instance, one German criminal, who was publicly hanged because 
he had killed another prisoner, received this sentence only be- 
cause the S.S. had found out that he hadn’t been splitting the 
proceeds from the sales of stolen goods exactly down the middle. 
Of course, he was guilty of murder, too, but under any other 
circumstances he would have been commended rather than 
executed for it. 

No matter how much stealing and black marketeering the 
rank-and-file S.S. men might have been guilty of, their intrigues 
seemed petty when compared to what was going on in the higher 
echelons of the Stutthof administration. Most of the recent con- 
struction projects had been put up by private firms working under 
government contract. Some of these contracts, such as the one 
for the Focke Wulff plant, for instance, must have amounted to 
millions of marks. But as the end of the fiscal year approached, 
a series of mysterious fires swept through the camp, and both the 
accounting department and the construction department offices 
burned to the ground within a few days of each other. These 
conflagrations took place at night, when the buildings were 
empty, and when every available fireman was busy fighting the 
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fires left in the wake of air raids on neighboring towns. Nat- 
urally, all records and ledgers pertaining to government contracts 
went up in smoke, thus “straightening out” any irregularities 
and settling Stutthof’s accounts for good. 

Actually the administration was now concerned with records 
of quite a different sort. It had received instructions to make out 
false death certificates for the Polish political prisoners who had 
been massacred in Stutthof during the first year of its operation. 
These certificates had to state that every one of these prisoners 
had died of natural causes on much later dates—say, in 1943 
or even 1944. The certificates were duly filled out and placed 
in the files to await future inquiries. 

But falsified records were only a part of the scheme that the 
S.S. had devised to cover themselves, now that defeat was ap- 
proaching reality. We didn’t doubt for a moment that we wouldn’t 
be left alive to tell our stories. Witnesses to their atrocities were 
the last thing the S.S. wanted—which is undoubtedly why they 
had suddenly begun to take such strict measures to prevent es- 
capes. The mere attempt now constituted a capital offense. How- 
ever, very few prisoners thought of escaping even in these times 
of turmoil and unrest. The odds were simply too great. To my 
knowledge, only two prisoners had managed to escape long enough 
to have at least a taste of freedom. All the others had either been 
captured immediately or shot while trying to get away. 

The first of these attempts had been made during my first 
year in Stutthof by a prisoner named Patronas. Although the 
name was Lithuanian, and the man himself spoke our language 
perfectly, he had been classified as a Pole because he hailed from 
Suvalkai, a portion of Lithuania that Poland had annexed after 
General Zeligowski’s treaty-breaking coup de main in 1920. 

Patronas was about forty-five at the time we first met him, a 
farmer by calling and a quiet, mild-mannered individual. Prob- 
ably because of his stolid appearance and his fundamental hon- 
esty, the administration had made him keeper of the gate be- 
tween the men’s and women’s sections of the camp. It was an 
easy enough task, consisting primarily of opening and closing 
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the gate, sweeping up a bit, and occasionally conveying things 
from one section to the other. Because his position gave him 
almost a VIP’s rating, Patronas was in comparatively good phys- 
ical condition and fairly well dressed. 

One morning, Patronas didn’t report to work. The authorities 
immediately ordered a thorough search to be made, but the only 
thing they discovered was that two of Patronas’ friends were also 
missing. All three must have escaped sometime during the night, 
since they had been present for head count the evening before. 
Yet if this was the case, why hadn’t the searchlights turned up 
anything suspicious? And why hadn’t the sentries spotted them? 
The whole affair seemed very strange indeed. 

A second check of the camp revealed that the cover of one of 
the sewer manholes had been pried open. There were also signs 
of muddy hand prints along the sides of the sewer shafts and a 
few burnt-out matches on the bottom, indicating this to have 
been the avenue of escape. But the discovery only deepened the 
mystery. Before attempting such a thing, Patronas and his friends 
would have needed to know the entire sewer layout inside and 
outside of Stutthof. Where could they have gotten the plans? 
Even more puzzling was how they had managed to pass through 
the tunnel, which was completely filled with water in many spots. 
At first, everyone believed that they had drowned, yet the guards 
couldn’t find any bodies even though they spent quite a bit of 
time poking around for them. 

We were agog with wonder, and we hoped against hope that 
the fugitives wouldn’t be caught. It had become more than simply 
a matter of wishing some fellow prisoners luck. We felt that we 
had a personal stake in this, because their success would amount 
to a vicarious victory for even the weakest and most timid among 
us. 

News of the escape was quickly broadcast throughout the 
neighboring villages. The local police were alerted, and the S.S. 
guards began to scour the woods with their dogs. The fugitives 
couldn’t have walked very far, they thought, so they must be 
somewhere in the vicinity of the camp. 
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One suspense-filled day passed without any sign of Patronas 
or his friends. Another day, and still nothing. By the time the 
third day came around we were so elated that when their capture 
was finally announced, none of us believed it. We were convinced 
that the administration was just trying to save face. 

Nevertheless, it was true. Patronas and his friends had been 
found and dragged back to the camp to await punishment. For- 
tunately, escape attempts were not too severely dealt with in 
those early days, especially if the fugitives hadn’t harmed any 
German civilians while they were loose. A short stretch under 
lock and key and the loss of Patronas’ privileged position was 
the full extent of their punishment. We were shattered by this 
anticlimax, and couldn’t get rid of the bitter taste of defeat for 
a long time to come. As for Patronas, he remained his usual placid 
and unruffled self, even though he now looked as emaciated and 
bedraggled as the rest of us. 

The second escape attempt, which took place about a year 
later, proved to be something of an embarrassment for the ad- 
ministration. Two prisoners were involved this time. One night, 
they simply threw some planks across the barbed-wire barrier, 
walked over them, and went right on walking until they reached 
the woods. Amazingly enough, not one person saw them doing 
it—in spite of the searchlights and sentries in the towers and 
the guards posted everywhere else in the camp. 

Once inside the forest, the two fugitives followed a path 
until they came to the nearest village. ‘There they forced their 
way into a hut, awakened the German farmer who owned it, and 
demanded that he give them civilian clothing and food right 
away. One look at their striped uniforms was enough. The ter- 
rified German realized at once that these were “boys from the 
neighborhood,” and immediately brought them whatever they 
wanted, his hands trembling as he did so. For a while, the two 
fugitives gorged themselves on their unwilling host’s sausages and 
bacon; then they bundled up their newly-acquired garments and 
took off into the woods—but not without first warning the Ger- 
man about keeping his mouth shut. If he didn’t, they would come 
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back the following night and beat the life out of him, they said. 
Of course, the terrified farmer swore that he wouldn’t whisper 
it to a soul; but as soon as the two of them had disappeared into 
the darkness, he pulled on his pants and ran for the nearest 
policeman. 

The fugitives were finally caught a day or two later. By now, 
the administration’s lenient attitude toward such offenders had 
changed drastically. They were charged with assault and robbery 
in addition to attempted escape, and were sentenced to be hanged. 
If I am not mistaken, theirs was the first public hanging in 
Stutthof. 


eaGee 


Later on, public hangings became so common that it was no 
longer possible to keep track of every victim. The carpentry shop 
had devised a portable gallows which could be erected and dis- 
mantled at a moment’s notice. At first this contraption was hauled 
over to the parade ground before every hanging and hauled away 
immediately afterward. But as more time went by and hangings 
became almost daily occurrences, the gallows was allowed to re- 
main on the parade ground for weeks. Soon it became such a 
familiar sight that we used to walk past it without giving a 
thought to what it truly represented. 

The hangings were generally scheduled for evening head 
count so that they might be witnessed by the entire camp. How- 
ever, our group was stationed so far from the place of execution 
that we couldn’t see much of anything. On one occasion, when 
we were for some reason marched back long before the others, I 
returned to the parade ground and sneaked behind a column of 
prisoners stationed directly in front of the gallows. I was deter- 
mined to get a closer look. 

That evening the victim was a young Russian prisoner who 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to escape. His sentence was 
being read aloud by an S.S. officer, apparently a member of the 
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court that had imposed it. The S.S. man spoke very rapidly, 
stumbling over many of the words and sometimes slurring whole 
sentences. I had the distinct impression that he was deliberately 
trying to avoid being understood. At any rate, I doubt whether 
the condemned man could make out what he was saying. He 
didn’t even appear to be listening; he had seen the gallows, and 
that was enough. Yet his face showed no traces of fear and his 
gaze seemed steady, although his eyes were focused on some 
point far beyond the ranks of assembled prisoners. 

He shuddered slightly when the order to ascend the gallows 
was given, but then he turned and rapidly mounted the steps 
until he reached the trap door on the platform. There he stopped 
and stood motionless, waiting. I thought he would perhaps try 
to say a few parting words to his comrades or at least acknowledge 
their presence in some way. But he paid them no heed at all. 
He seemed to be in a kind of trance; and when Zelonke, who 
had climbed up after him, presented the noose, he mechanically 
slipped it over his head himself. To all appearances, he regarded 
hanging as the most natural thing in the world. 

Zelonke stepped away from the trap door, tied the long end 
of the noose around a post, and pressed a button. The Russian’s 
body swayed wildly in mid-air as the trap door fell away beneath 
him. For a moment his shoulders heaved convulsively and his 
arms thrashed violently up and down. Then his face acquired a 
bluish cast, and the swaying became less pronounced. His hands 
hung limp at his sides; only the twitching motion of his shoulders 
continued. 

I glanced quickly at Zelonke and the S.S. men. They ap- 
peared to be completely nonplussed, and viewed the scene with 
expressions which, curiously enough, resembled the one previ- 
ously displayed by their victim. After seven or eight minutes, Dr. 
Heid] went over to the gallows, reached for the Russian’s pulse, 
felt it, and nodded. The man was dead. Zelonke untied the rope 
from the post, lowering the body slowly—I might even say gently 
—to the ground. Then he clicked his heels and stood at attention 
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before the Kommandant and the other officers. His movements 
were those of a man who knew his job and enjoyed it. 

This particular form of dying appeared to be neither very 
long nor very painful. The most difficult moments probably came 
when one was waiting for the noose. At least such were my im- 
pressions. 

At one point the gallows was remodeled to accommodate two 
men together and henceforth stayed that way for the duration. 
This modification had been brought about by a prisoner’s at- 
tempt to kill one of the S.S. men. Ironically enough, the intended 
victim was a rather mild-mannered S.S. corporal who assisted 
Hapke in the Clothing Section and who, to my knowledge, had 
never gone out of his way to insult or antagonize any prisoner. 

The would-be assassin was a young Russian—just a teenager, 
in fact—who also worked in the Clothing Section. He had been 
assigned there temporarily at first, but proved to be such a good 
worker that the authorities had decided to keep him on. Among 
other things, it was his job to tidy up the S.S. corporal’s office. 
One day—either because he had nothing better to do or because 
he hadn’t slept much the night before—this corporal happened 
to doze off at his desk. At that moment the young Russian, who 
had apparently been peeping through a crack in the door, came 
tiptoeing in and brought a hammer full force down on the cor- 
poral’s head. The groggy S.S. man couldn’t defend himself and 
the youth kept right on pummeling, but he had evidently lost 
his nerve because his blows weren’t severe enough to kill. Be- 
sides, he had left the door to the office ajar, and as soon as the 
other prisoners saw what was happening they ran in and dragged 
him away. The corporal had by this time slipped to the floor, 
where he lay unconscious. He was rushed to the hospital and 
eventually recovered. His assailant was locked up to await inter- 
rogation. 

When asked why he had attacked the corporal, the young man 
replied that this was the first step in his plan of escape. All right, 
the interrogator asked with a wink, had he been planning to run 
away alone? No, not alone, the Russian explained. A buddy of 
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his was in on it. Oh, that was different. And who, by the way, 
was this buddy? The young man mentioned the name of a Rus- 
sian prisoner, somewhat older than himself, who had been helping 
out at the Clothing Section temporarily. No further questions 
were asked, and I doubt whether it was ever clarified how the 
attack on the S.S. corporal could have abetted the plan of escape. 
The other prisoner was immediately rounded up and both of 
them were condemned to the gallows. The sentence also read 
that they should hang side by side, not one after the other, hence 
making it necessary for the gallows to be expanded to accom- 
modate them. : 

Another double hanging took place not long afterward. We 
were too far away from the gallows to hear the sentence, thus 
we never found out whether the prisoners were being executed 
together because they had participated in the same offense, or 
whether it was just a matter of convenience this time. What made 
this particular hanging memorable was the strange fate of one of 
the victims. Just as the trap door flew open, the rope which had 
suspended him from the gallows snapped, and the poor wretch 
fell to the ground. After he had picked himself up, he was or- 
dered to mount the steps again, the noose was placed around his 
neck, and again the rope broke. This time he landed on his feet 
and remained standing. 

A sigh of relief swept through the assembled ranks of pris- 
oners. The condemned man’s sentence would have to be revoked 
because according to an age-old tradition no one could be hanged 
a third time. Chemnitz, however, appeared to ignore the whole 
thing, and started to push the man toward the gallows once 
again. An ugly murmur began to spread through the crowd at 
the sight of this. Even the S.S. officers looked uneasy, and Kom- 
mandant Hoppe, who apparently sensed trouble in the offing, 
whispered something to Chemnitz. Chemnitz, in turn, immedi- 
ately removed the noose from around the victim’s neck and led 
him away. He returned a half-hour later, alone. It was obvious 
that he had disposed of his charge somewhere outside the gate. 
We were thoroughly disgusted by the Germans’ blatant disregard 
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for a time-honored tradition, the more so because we had been 
forced to stand and wait on the parade ground until the mur- 
derous Chemnitz came back. 

Once, it happened that the administration sentenced a woman 
to public hanging. The other women in the camp were furious 
when they learned of it and swore to wreak vengeance on any 
man who dared serve as her executioner. Zelonke, who was a 
lady-killer only in the figurative sense, apparently wanted to re- 
main that way because he pleaded sickness and spent the whole 
day in bed. Other German criminals were offered the job, but 
they turned it down to a man, so that there was nobody to hang 
the condemned woman when the time for her execution came 
around. Disgusted, Chemnitz took matters into his own hands. 
He didn’t bother with the gallows, though. Instead, he simply 
hustled the woman out behind the crematorium and put a bullet 
through her head. Then he returned again (late) for head count. 
The looks of absolute hatred that greeted him as he walked past 
the ranks of prisoners would have made any other man shrivel 
up and die in his tracks. But not Chemnitz. He didn’t even seem 
aware that anything out of the ordinary had happened. A real 
executioner has no emotions, and Chemnitz was as real as they 
come. 


There had been at least one individual whose death sentence 
everybody agreed to have been justly deserved. This was the sec- 
retary of Block No. 1, a German criminal named Pabst. One day, 
Pabst had been stationed beside the camp gate to check whether 
the prisoners returning from work were bringing in any so-called 
stolen goods. Although it was already the beginning of December, 
many prisoners were still helping out on the local farms, and 
some of the farmers had evidently complained to the authorities 
about their filching a few carrots or an occasional potato. 

Among the first to undergo inspection were Pabst’s own 
cronies, the German criminals. Naturally, no contraband was dis- 
covered on any of these. But next came a group of ordinary 
politicals. These men had spent the day sorting out potatoes on 
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some farmer’s threshing-floor, and Pabst happened to find two 
or three small potatoes in the pockets of each. And then all hell 
broke loose. Probably because he noticed deputy Kommandant 
Mayer standing nearby, Pabst began to behave as though his 
outrage knew no bounds. He beat and pummeled the prisoners 
so viciously that some of them cracked their skulls against the 
frozen ground as they fell. When it was finally over, eight of the 
prisoners lay dead. These were immediately carted away by the 
German criminals and dumped atop the heap of corpses awaiting 
cremation. Mayer, who had been present all this time, had 
watched the proceedings without making the slightest attempt 
to interfere, even though he must have been aware that the beat- 
ing of prisoners had recently been forbidden by express orders 
from Berlin. 

Under normal circumstances, eight more casualties would 
scarcely have made any difference, especially since Stutthof’s 
mortality rate had by this time reached the monstrous figure of 
250 to 300 per day. However, there had been several Polish 
prisoners among them, and the Poles weren’t about to take this 
deliberate murder of their fellow countrymen lying down. The 
following morning, the Polish-dominated hospital staff removed 
Pabst’s victims from the as yet uncremated pile of corpses and 
performed autopsies on every one of them. Then they submitted 
a full report of their findings to Kommandant Hoppe. 

It was a daring and a dangerous thing to do. Not very long 
ago such effrontery would have cost the doctors their lives. But 
times were slightly different now. They knew what the regula- 
tions were, and said so. They also had witnesses to prove that 
Mayer had done nothing to stop the outrage. 

Pabst was locked up the very next day. At first we were con- 
vinced that it had been done just to protect him against the 
Poles, who had already tried to lynch him. However, this time 
the S.S. meant business. Kommandant Hoppe didn’t want to com- 
promise himself, so he had asked headquarters what he should 
do about a man who had openly killed eight prisoners. The 
answer came back immediately: string him up! 
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And so Pabst was hanged shortly before Christmas, much to 
the delight of the entire camp. Everyone turned out for the occa- 
sion, including the Kommandant and his entire staff. We were 
perhaps the only prisoners to be excluded. Just as we were fall- 
ing into formation on the parade ground, Mayer came walking 
by. All of a sudden he stopped short. 

“Litauer weg! [Lithuanians, out!]’’ he shouted. 

We marched back to the barrack feeling somewhat disap- 
pointed at having lost the chance of seeing justice actually being 
done in Stutthof. We could never figure out why Meyer had sent 
us away—unless it was because our proximity to the unfortunate 
prisoners during the so-called inspection had made us the chief 
eye-witnesses to Pabst’s brutality and to his own negligence. Per- 
haps Mayer thought that we would forget the incident sooner if 
we didn’t see Pabst’s execution. 


a oe 


As Christmas drew near, a beautiful, slender fir tree was 
placed in the center of the parade ground and decorated with all 
sorts of tinselly ornaments. It was, as the Germans called it, a 
Weihnachtsbaum, or Christmas Tree. Every night of the week 
that preceded the holiday, this tree was illuminated by colored 
electric lights. Yet why had the administration erected the gal- 
lows right beside it and strung up two prisoners on Christmas 
morning? All the inmates, including myself, had been convinced 
that this was a deliberately-calculated blasphemy. But looking 
back at it now, I can’t be sure. It might very easily have been 
just another manifestation of the German mentality. One had 
to do one’s duty whether one liked it or not, holiday or no holi- 
day. The enemy never slept. There was work to be done. Duty 
before everything else, etc. 

For us, the holidays brought nothing but gloom. The threat 
of death made itself felt more and more as winter progressed. 
The ones who suffered most were the women. Cold and hunger 
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along with diseases such as pneumonia were our lot as well as 
theirs. But their sick could not be admitted to the hospital be- 
cause it was in the men’s section of the camp. Granted, one bar- 
rack in their section had been set aside as a sort of clinic, yet 
it had no facilities to speak of. Sanitary measures were nonexist- 
ent. There weren’t even enough beds. Many of the patients had 
to lie on the hard, filthy and drafty floor; and because of the lack 
of attedants, the living usually wound up sharing quarters with 
the dead. 

Every morning we were confronted with a pile of naked 
corpses just inside the women’s enclosure, and it took so long 
to cart them to the crematorium that the pile appeared undi- 
minished when we passed it again at noon. The crematorium 
simply couldn’t handle more than 150 corpses a day, yet the 
women’s section alone supplied as many as 250. Winter might 
have unwittingly assisted the administration by thinning out 
the ranks of the prisoners, but it also placed them in a new pre- 
dicament. How would they ever dispose of so many corpses? If 
they buried them, someone might unearth them later and use 
them as evidence. No, it was imperative that no traces remained. 

A more primitive and much more gruesome method of burn- 
ing them was finally devised. A shallow trench was dug near the 
edge of the woods. This trench was then filled with tar and 
covered with an iron grating on which the corpses were lined 
up in rows. Afterward the tar was ignited. It was a slow process, 
requiring crowds of attendants to turn the corpses so that they 
would burn more readily. 

As luck would have it, this grisly barbecue pit happened to 
be directly in our line of vision, so that whenever we looked out 
of the windows at night we were confronted with nothing less 
than a picture of hell. Tongues of red flame shot through the 
darkness, illuminating the corpses and casting a ghastly glow over 
the attendants—who resembled a throng of devils as they jumped 
about and prodded the sizzling masses with their long sticks. The 
sight—not to mention the stench—was enough to drive anyone 
crazy. We thanked the merciful God when the administration 
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put an end to it. We were never able to find out exactly why, 
but it must have been either because there were too many ad- 
verse psychological reactions to this procedure or just too many 
eye-witnesses. 

In addition to the miseries of winter, the unfortunate women 
were soon subjected to another plague. The lice staged a come- 
back in their section, bringing in a second typhus epidemic. 
Shortly afterward the epidemic had invaded our section too. Cer- 
tain VIP’s who had been in the habit of making nocturnal visits 
to the women’s barracks were the first ones to come down with 
it; although they were isolated at once, it proved to be too late. 
By Christmas there was a whole barrack filled with typhus cases, 
and the entire camp now faced a crisis similar to the one that 
had existed before the general disinfection of Summer, 1943. 
However, this time the authorities refused to do anything about 
it. They had more pressing problems on their minds: the front 
could not hold out much longer. The Russian armies were al- 
ready in East Prussia, and the time was coming when the 
Germans would have to flee in order to save their hides. 

Our little group was somewhat better equipped to struggle 
against the lice and the typhus because we lived in virtual isola- 
tion from the other prisoners. Moreover, we had the time and 
the energy to maintain at least rudimentary hygienic measures. 
But we could not very well close our doors to those Lithuanian 
prisoners who came to us for material or spiritual assistance. And 
herein lay the problem. Their barracks had long since been in- 
vaded by typhus-carrying lice, and many of them were probably 
carriers themselves. We did ask them to limit their presence to 
the day room so that our sleeping quarters, at least, would not 
be contaminated. However, these could hardly be considered 
adequate precautions, and by the time we set out on the Death 
March three of our comrades were in the first stages of typhus. 

The New Year came and went without any promise of hope 
or relief. The Russians had advanced as far as Elbing, which lay 
no more than fifteen miles from Stutthof, and the rumble of 
their artillery could be heard in the distance. Extraordinary meas- 
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ures had been put into effect throughout the camp. All prisoner 
correspondence was stopped, newspapers, even the local German 
dailies, were banned, and the loudspeaker in our barrack was 
disconnected. Blackout regulations began to be strictly observed, 
and we were absolutely forbidden to leave our quarters after dark. 

We both anticipated and feared the approaching front. On 
the one hand, it promised liberation from the Germans. On the 
other, it carried the threat of renewed slavery under the Rus- 
sians. The worst time, we decided, would be the period of transi- 
tion when Stutthof became for all practical purposes a no-man’s 
land. At that moment the powerful and well-organized Russian 
Communists in the camp, backed up by other Russian prisoners, 
would probably seize control and liquidate anyone they didn’t 
like or trust. Since we were habitually referred to as “the Lithu- 
anian government” by the other inmates, we would be the first 
ones to go. Moreover, the fact that we had fed many a prisoner 
out of the food parcels sent to us from home had given us the 
reputation of being rich. This reputation lingered on, even 
though the Russian occupation of Lithuania during the summer 
of 1944 had put an end to all further parcels. It was therefore 
very likely that our barrack would be invaded and ransacked by 
the Russians, and when they failed to turn up the “hidden treas- 
ure” they were seeking they would probably torture us to death 
to make us disclose its whereabouts, All in all, our prospects 
looked pretty grim. 

We finally concluded that the best solution would be to 
leave the camp as soon as the guards were removed and to throw 
ourselves at the mercy of the Red Army. The soldiers, we felt, 
would be more humane than the Communists—just as the Wehr- 
macht had been more lenient than the S.S. Because the with- 
drawal of the guards would in all probability occur during the 
night, we posted a watch in the barrack so that we could grab 
our belongings and make a dash for the woods the moment the 
sentry towers looked empty. 

We never did go off into the woods. Instead, we were taken on 
what amounted to a death march. For twelve days we floundered 
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in the old land of Pomorze, waded knee-deep in snow drifts, 
trudged painfully forward in blizzards, fought for shelter at night, 
and died of hunger, exhaustion, exposure, and bullets fired by 
the S.S. Straffkolonne. But now I am getting ahead of myself. 
At first it was hinted that the entire camp might be evacuated 
to Berlin. The prisoners would supposedly be divided into small 
columns which would leave Stutthof one after another. Our 
immediate reaction to this rumor was to devise a method of 
escaping along the way. First of all, we would need civilian cloth- 
ing, and obtaining it became our main objective. Someone hit 
upon the clever idea of going up to Mayer and bluntly demand- 
ing that he give back the clothes which had been taken from us 
when we entered Stutthof, but a string of oaths from that worthy 
was all we received for our pains. Made wiser by this experience, 
we finally bribed a few people in the Clothing Section, and they 
obligingly smuggled most of our belongings out of the store room. 
Next, we equipped ourselves with all sorts of improvised knap- 
sacks—which we either bought on the black market or manu- 
factured ourselves. (Although they proved to be somewhat cum- 
bersome during the march, they served us very well, indeed, until 
they were stolen.) Then, feeling that we were more or less pre- 
pared for all contingencies, we sat back and waited for the word 
to leave. The word came on the night of January 25th, 1945. 


The Death March 


fs: 


It was well past midnight when somebody kicked open the 
door of our sleeping-room.and shouted at the top of his lungs: 
“Everybody out! Evacuation!” 

We tumbled from our beds, dressed quickly, and rounded up 
the belongings we had been keeping in readiness for just such 
an occasion. Only a few of us took the time to wash, and nobody 
thought of making the beds. In a few minutes we were out of the 
barrack and running towards the gate. But the gate was locked 
and guarded as usual, and we noticed that we were the only pris- 
oners there. Everyone else seemed to be asleep. 

It was now four o'clock in the morning, and for a while we 
stood around in the penetrating pre-dawn cold, wondering what 
to do. ‘Then we heard voices which seemed to be coming from 
behind our barrack. A few of our comrades headed for the barrack 
to warm up, and asked the rest of us to call them in case any- 
thing developed. But they were back again in a minute. 

“Those rats are looting us!” they cried. 

It appeared that our quarters had been invaded by a mob 
which was ransacking it from floor to ceiling—breaking and 
smashing things, and fighting with one another over the posses- 
sion of blankets, sheets, tin plates, and whatever else we had left 
behind. For a moment we thought that we had deliberately been 
given a false alarm; but just as we were about to rush back, 
prisoners from other barracks began to file out on the parade 
ground. 

It was true, after all. We were leaving Stutthof, and we were 
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overcome with elation at the thought. Perhaps the only exception 
was Professor Jurgutis. He appeared to be very agitated. His 
face was flushed and his voice sounded desperate. Suddenly he 
began to tug at Father Lipnitinas’ sleeve, and then led him a few 
paces away from the rest of the group. 

“T have a feeling that I won’t survive this journey,” he whis- 
pered. “You, a young man probably will. God help you. If I die, 
I want you to do something for me. I want you to tell my friends 
and my students that I died repentant and mindful of the fact 
that I am a priest.” 

This was the first time Professor Jurgutis had openly re- 
vealed his one-time ordination as a Catholic priest. He had left 
the Church subsequently and had spent most of his life outside 
of it. Father Lipnitnas pressed his hand warmly, trying to comfort 
him, and assured him that we would not abandon him under any 
circumstances. By this time prisoners were beginning to form into 
groups on the opposite side of the parade ground, and we hur- 
ried over to join them. 

Our column, which was the first one to leave Stutthof, num- 
bered 823 prisoners, most of whom were either ill or convalesc- 
ing. It was probably because so many here were weak and there- 
fore slow that this column was allowed to get a head start over 
the others. An aged Polish physician named Witkowski and sev- 
eral hospital orderlies had been assigned to accompany us, theo- 
retically as medical assistants. For some obscure reason, the entire 
crematorium staff was here too. Why were they in such a hurry 
to pull out? One of them, an obnoxious young Russian named 
Misha, we had met before and were soon to meet again under 
very unpleasant circumstances, Nationality-wise, the column was 
composed primarily of Poles and Kashubians, a few Russians, and 
a handful of others—including the surviving French S.S. legion- 
naires. Our escort consisted of eighty S.S. men under the command 
of a Sergeant Bratke. They were armed with carbines and hand 
grenades. Some of them also carried light machine guns, and 
every third or fourth man led a police dog on a leash. 
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The eastern horizon was already streaked with the colors of 
a wintery dawn when we finally marched past the gate and left 
Stutthof behind. 
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It doesn’t take much imagination to realize how we reacted 
on our first day outside: we were completely drunk with the illu- 
sion of freedom. The open countryside, the frost-covered trees, 
the snowdrifts by the roadside—everything appeared so new. We 
felt as if we had just been born. And the sun! The glorious sun 
of January 25th, 1945! It dazzled our eyes and dazed our senses, 
and we walked as if in a dream. 

We marched in ranks of ten abreast, over the winding country 
lanes, uphill and downhill, across the valleys and through the 
forests. (The main roads and highways had been commandeered 
by the German army, which was rushing troops and armor to 
vulnerable spots along the Vistula.) Since I happened to be on 
the outside of the column, my eyes fairly feasted on the wonderful 
Kashubian landscape that I had heard so much about from Father 
Grucza, and IJ relished its forest-covered hills, its snow-filled val- 
leys, and its frozen lakes and brooks. I had as yet no idea what 
it was like to march inside the column, where one could see 
nothing but shoulders before or beside him. In the center of the 
column, one’s individuality vanished, so occupied did one be- 
come with the mechanics of marching and the constant effort to 
keep pace with the rest. There was no time to daydream or even 
to think. I was to find all this out for myself, later on—but this 
first day was an excursion for me, a real lark. 

As the afternoon wore on, we experienced the first premoni- 
tions of what was in store for us, although we didn’t pay much 
heed to them yet. The first day was always the most difficult, we 
thought—now barely managing to drag our feet. Marching is no 
picnic even for trained soldiers; getting used to it takes time; 
tomorrow we'll feel better for sure. Self-deceptions such as these 
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kept us going until we reached Praust, one of Stutthof’s subsidiary 
camps on the shores of the Vistula River. 

Here we passed the night inside a large barrack whose former 
occupants—a group of Jewish women—had been packed away 
elsewhere for the occasion. Conditions in Praust were much 
worse than any we had known during our worst days in Stutthof. 
The barrack had no plumbing. Its windows were barred, and its 
walls and floor were so full of cracks and crevices that the bitter 
night cold flowed through them as through a sieve. 

The next morning we woke up feeling dead tired. Our legs 
ached from having walked so much the day before, and our 
shoulders smarted where the rucksacks had nearly rubbed them 
raw. We knew now that the second day would be even more im- 
possible than the first. 

As soon as our column left Praust, it began to fall apart. 
Many of the prisoners could hardly drag their feet and found it 
nearly impossible to keep going. Some just sat down by the road- 
side and refused to budge. Surprisingly, the S.S. guards either 
left them alone or made only half-hearted efforts to move them. 
Now and again, one of the S.S. men—an individual riding a bi- 
cycle—would also lag behind. Sometimes he dropped completely 
out of sight, only to overtake us a short time later. At first we 
paid no attention to his erratic behavior. As a matter of fact, 
we paid little attention to anything—not even to keeping forma- 
tion. Our column had turned into a roving band whose members 
showed little concern for their fellows. If one didn’t watch out, 
one might be pushed into a ditch or wind up head-over-heels in 
a snowdrift. 

Every trifle became a potential source of irritation: the shoul- 
der straps on the rucksack, the stick on which the prisoner directly 
ahead had slung his bundle, the unceasing “‘easy, easy, easy, don’t 
run” of Bratke up front. Of course, there were always hunger 
and thirst too. Surprisingly enough, I never once felt hungry 
during this second day—just thirsty. It was probably only be- 
cause I knew that I still had some food in my rucksack. As for 
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the thirst, I ate snow and sucked on chunks of ice, just like every- 
one else. 

Rest stops lasted exactly fifteen minutes, and we were not al- 
lowed more than three of these on any one given day. There was 
scarcely enough time for the stragglers to catch up with the body 
of the column, although they were the ones most in need of rest. 
If they were lucky, they managed to grab a minute or two of it 
before the column started to move again. They generally col- 
lapsed right into the snow as soon as they had caught up, and 
in this way obtained at least a momentary respite for their feet, 
even though Bratke was already shouting orders to get moving. 

We were still trekking over Kashubian territory, but it no 
longer held the same attraction for me that it had the day before. 
As a matter of fact, the endless repetition of the hills-woods- 
valleys-lakes sequence made me suspect we were walking in 
circles. And indeed we did many times later on, when our guides 
either really lost their bearings or were afraid to get too far away 
from Danzig and its potential escape route across the sea. I 
recall seeing road signs which indicated nearly the same distance 
to the Kashubian town of Kartuzy on three successive days. Small 
wonder that we weren’t covering any distance, although we were 
marching about twenty miles each day! 

We were supposed to spend the second night of our march 
in the little Kashubian hamlet of Zukowo, but when darkness 
fell we were still miles away. We were finally allowed to stop 
outside a farm, and Bratke went in to negotiate with its owner. 
When he returned, he motioned toward a large shed which 
stood across the road from the other farm buildings. There was 
plenty of straw inside—and plenty of room to stretch out. We 
spent a peaceful enough night, even though our stomachs kept 
crying for food. We were still supposed to be existing on the two 
days’ rations that had been issued to us before we left Stutthof— 
not quite a full pound of bread and several ounces of margarine. 
However, most prisoners had wolfed down this pittance even 
before they had emerged through the gate. As for additional 
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rations, we received them only three times during the twelve 
days of our march. 

A quick head count was taken before we were moved out 
the following morning, and the results were far from satisfactory. 
The S.S. probably kept a record of those left by the roadside, 
yet even so, there was quite a discrepancy. Many of the prisoners 
must have buried themselves in the straw, hoping to escape once 
the column had left. Indeed, there wasn’t time enough now for 
more than a superficial search. Unable to come up with any of 
the missing individuals, the Germans swore roundly and marched 
us off as we were. Those who remained behind probably had a 
good chance of making it to safety because the population here 
was predominantly Kashubian and very helpful. 

The third day was rough from the very start. Two days of 
exhausting marching without any food to speak of had begun 
to tell on everyone. Colonel Narakas, whom we had elected 
spokesman for our group, fell sick. He had not been feeling very 
well all along, and had already requested that we elect another 
representative in his place. (We had agreed upon Dr. German- 
tas.) But now the colonel began to lag behind, complaining of a 
fever, and we realized that he had the beginnings of typhus. It 
was only through the concerted efforts of the whole group that 
he managed to reach Zukowo that night. 

The really bad part of this day’s march came during the 
afternoon. Snow began to fall, and very shortly we found our- 
selves in the middle of a full-scale blizzard. Then a stiff wind 
arose and the snow began to drift, making the road nearly im- 
passible in places. It became difficult to see anybody or anything; 
at one point I managed to stray away from the group and found 
myself in the rear of the column. It was there that I discovered 
what was happening to the stragglers. 

Exhausted prisoners were collapsing left and right in the 
snow and refusing to budge even when they were kicked. They 
simply hadn’t the strength to get up. Suddenly, I heard rifle shots 
coming from the tail end of the column, and I finally understood 
why the S.S. guards had been making only half-hearted motions 
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to spur the stragglers on. Others became aware of it at about 
the same time I did, and any of us who could still maneuver our 
feet surged forward at once. We were all too close to the shots 
for comfort. 

After a mile or so, I nearly stumbled over something lying 
in the snow. It was a prisoner who had fallen flat on his back 
in the middle of the road. Since I had overheard some Kashu- 
bians telling each other that we were only a few miles away from 
Zukowo, I felt it a shame to leave another victim for the S.S. 
I bent down and grasped the prostrate man’s shoulders, 

“Get up,’ I ordered in German, but he did not react. I said 
it again in Russian—whereupon he raised his head slightly. From 
what I could see of it in the milky light of the blizzard, his face 
had turned a waxen yellow. Somehow, I managed to get him to 
his feet, and he staggered forward a few steps. I tried my best 
to keep him from collapsing again, but I didn’t know how long 
I could manage since I was far from steady myself. Suddenly a 
prisoner who had been walking not too far away from us stepped 
forward to help me, and I was surprised to see that it was none 
other than our old friend Patronas. 

I happened to have some pep-up pills in my pocket. A friend 
in Kaunas had sent them to me, and although I had never tried 
them, I understood that they were helpful in cases of exhaustion. 
Patronas and I tried to make the Russian take one, but his throat 
was so parched he couldn’t swallow it. His legs were nearly par- 
alyzed, too, and he was scarcely able to put one in front of the 
other. 

As we struggled slowly and laboriously along, we were over- 
taken by three Polish hospital orderlies. They seemed very gay, 
talking rapidly to each other and guzzling what appeared to be 
whiskey from their canteens. There was certainly a strong smell 
of alcohol about them. 

I begged these young men to give a mouthful to our com- 
panion. 

“A kto on, Polak? [Is hea Pole?]” 

“No, Russian.” 
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“Oh!” 

The orderlies started to walk away. 

“What difference does it make if he’s a Russian?” I shouted 
after them. “Can’t you give him just one little sip?” 

Patronas seconded my plea in his own gentle way. “Please, 
please, young gentlemen. Give the poor man a drink, won’t you?” 

Finally the orderlies stopped and came walking back toward 
us. 

“All right,” they said. “Since Patronas wants us to do it, we'll 
do it.” They poured a generous dose into the canteen cup and 
placed it against the Russian’s lips. ‘The whiskey nearly took the 
poor fellow’s breath away, but its effects were visible almost at 
once. He straightened up, started to breathe more evenly, and 
found it somewhat easier to move his legs. However, we still had 
to support him much of the way, and there was a hill just outside 
Zukowo which cost us a lot of sweat. But thank God all three of 
us made it. 

In Zukowo we were again quartered in a barn, although this 
one was not nearly as spacious as the one we had slept in the 
night before. The Russian collapsed as soon as we led him inside 
and released him. We left him there while we rushed off to find 
sleeping accommodations for ourselves, but when we came back 
to check on him later that evening he was gone. He had prob- 
ably crawled off to some out of the way corner where he could 
rest undisturbed. 
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This barn, as I have said, was smaller than the one in which 
we had spent the previous night. Space was at a premium here, 
and three days without rations—not to mention the strain of 
being forced to plow through a blizzard for most of the day— 
had left the prisoners in such an ugly mood that they fought like 
animals over every inch of it. 

This state of affairs turned out to be particularly unfortunate 
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for our little group. Some of my comrades had decided to scout 
around for a place where we could all bed down and had left 
Peceliinas to guard their rucksacks while they were gone. But 
as soon as they were out of sight, a horde of raiders swarmed down 
on Peéelitinas, and before he even had time to cry for help, they 
grabbed the rucksacks and vanished. Another member of our 
group, Maciokas, had his rucksack torn from his back by a similar 
gang and was roundly beaten when he tried to ward them off. 

It was just as difficult to hold on to sleeping space that night 
as it was to personal belongings. Some of us had managed to lo- 
cate a fairly well-isolated hay loft. The only entrance to it was 
through an opening some ten to twelve feet off the ground, and 
in order to reach this, one had to be assisted by someone from 
below and then helped up by someone already inside. We imme- 
diately staked out this loft for ourselves, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore we had to fight off a group of invading prisoners, who 
seemed to be just a trifle more interested in our belongings than 
in finding a place to bed down. The staunchest defenders of 
our stronghold turned out to be the Latvians. They hurled down 
every invader as soon as his shoulders presented a target. ‘Their 
tactics were the same as those that had been used to defend the 
castles of old: Down with them! Don’t let them get a foothold! 
This was their motto. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Germantas had also managed to find quarters 
for us—a potato cellar beneath the shed that was attached to one 
side of the barn. He felt that the cellar was safer and more com- 
fortable than the loft, although it wasn’t large enough to accom- 
modate every member of our group. Nevertheless he urged that 
at least a few of us should go down and take advantage of it. To 
tell the truth, we were very reluctant to leave the loft which had 
cost us so much effort to defend. We certainly would have pre- 
ferred it to some dank musky cellar which we hadn’t even seen. 
We had already made snug beds out of the straw and had also 
posted a watch which was to be rotated every three hours. How- 
ever, Dr. Germantas was our elected leader, and in the end 
several of us, including myself, decided to humor him. We tum- 
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bled down from the loft and proceeded to creep after him through 
the darkness. 

Doctor Germantas assured us that we would love the cellar, 
even though he now let it slip out that we wouldn’t have it 
entirely to ourselves. It appeared that the crematorium personnel 
and a few German felons had laid claim to it first. But they were 
capital fellows, he insisted. As a matter of fact, they had been 
the ones who had so graciously offered to take us in. They would 
much rather be with trusties than with the common herd, they 
had said. Doctor Germantas ushered us inside the shed, then down 
some steps, and finally into the cellar itself. We noticed right 
away how little room there was; and even less air because all the 
crevices had been stuffed with straw to protect the potatoes against 
the cold. Sure enough, the whole crematorium crew and the 
German felons were present. But there was a light here, too, 
and this was something we could not have hoped for inside the 
barn. The bare bulb that dangled from the ceiling was a definite 
advantage insofar as the security of our persons and possessions 
was concerned. 

We fetched some straw from upstairs, spread it across the 
floor, and bedded down—staying very close to each other for pro- 
tection. In order to sleep more comfortably, we undressed for the 
very first time since we left the camp. We spread our trousers and 
jackets beneath us and used our overcoats as blankets. The ruck- 
sacks were to serve as pillows—not so much for our comfort as 
for their protection. In this way we would be sure to awaken if 
anyone tried to get his hands on them. 

The light was supposed to stay on all night long, giving 
us further assurance that there wouldn’t be much opportunity 
for any underhanded business here. We dozed off, feeling com- 
paratively secure, although we were somewhat uneasy about the 
rest of our comrades. Judging by the endless racket upstairs, they 
might be having a rough time of it. 

For a few hours we slept more soundly than we had in a long 
time. But around midnight we were suddenly awakened by an 
ear-shattering noise. Someone who sounded like Misha was yelling 
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that a gang of thieves had just gone charging up the cellar steps. 
The light was out, too, although it went on again a split-second 
later. 

“Make sure you fellows aren’t missing anything!” 

We looked around at once. Our rucksacks and clothes were 
still there. Everything seemed to be in order for the moment. 

“Wait a minute, my shoes are gone!” suddenly exclaimed 
Attorney Kriauciiinas. 

“My pants!” chimed in somebody else. 

A closer inspection revealed that nearly every colleague was 
missing something or other. I was perhaps the only one who had 
escaped unscathed. At first we really thought that we had been 
victimized by some band of raiders. But we knew better as soon 
as we had rubbed the sleep from our eyes. Only Misha and his 
crew could have pulled off such a neat job; that was why they 
had been so eager to share the cellar with us in the first place. 
We posted a watch to make sure that the rest of our things didn’t 
disappear; but very few of us could get back to sleep for the 
remainder of the night. 

Those who had decided to take their chances in the hay loft 
managed to hold on to their possessions, but they spent most of 
the night warding off knife-wielding invaders. As a matter of fact, 
their rucksacks were shredded to bits because they had to use 
them as shields so many times. There was even a casualty among 
the ranks. The Latvian Kuzis, the stronghold’s most valiant de- 
fender, had his hand slashed pretty badly during one of the bouts. 

The blizzard continued to rage unabated, and when morning 
came, Bratke decided to let us stay where we were. After paying 
a steep fee in cigarettes to Misha and his cronies, we were al- 
lowed to move the rest of our group into the cellar. 

Colonel Narakas had taken a turn for the worse during the 
night. We bedded him down in a corner and cared for him as best 
we could, but by sunset he became delirious and started issuing 
orders to his former air force squadron in loud, authoritative 
tones. There was no medicine available: all that the physician 
Witkowsi could do was to diagnose the ailment as typhus—which 
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was hardly news to any of us. To complicate matters, another 
member of our group, the Latvian Obelin§’, was also starting to 
run a high temperature. 

In the evening we encountered a bit of luck. An S.S. officer 
came down to our cellar looking for Dr. Germantas, and we were 
astonished to see them greeting each other like old friends. It 
turned out that they had met during the second day of the march. 
Zeiske—for this was the S.S. man’s name—held a doctorate in 
philosophy from the University of Cologne. He had first been 
drafted into the Wehrmacht, but some unflattering remarks about 
the Nazis had resulted in his being transferred to the S.S. for 
“political re-education.’ Zeiske told us that he much preferred 
the company of political prisoners to that of his fellow officers. 
Moreover, he showed genuine concern when he heard how we 
had been harassed during the night. He asked whether we had 
eaten anything, and when he noticed that we discreetly changed 
the subject, he promised to do something about it at once. He 
stepped outside for a few minutes and returned with two buckets 
of quite tolerable soup. He also agreed to mail a letter for Dr. 
Germantas and even supplied him with paper on which to 
write it. 

The next morning we were ordered to leave Zukowo, even 
though the storm hadn’t died down completely. But shortly after- 
ward Bratke received a report that heavy drifting during the 
night had made the roads impassable, and decided to let us re- 
main here one more day. During the afternoon, we caught sight 
of the German criminals from our cellar roaming freely in the 
yard and talking in mysterious undertones to the S.S. guards. 
There seemed to be an air of conspriacy about the whole lot. 
Later on, we discovered why. The S.S. men had escorted some of 
them into town to do a little trading for food. While these crim- 
inals kept boasting about what marvelous meals they had re- 
ceived and the schnapps with which they had washed them down, 
we kept thinking about our stolen goods. There was scarcely any 
doubt in our minds that we had paid for all this wining and 
dining. 
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The rank-and-file prisoners had been restricted to the barn. 
Being among them gave one an uneasy feeling: one pitied them, 
yet feared them at the same time. Their tired, emaciated faces 
were grimy and they had begun to turn stiff from the cold. Some 
had buried themselves in the straw to keep warm, while others 
wandered aimlessly about. Still others wandered, too, but not 
quite so aimlessly. These men were on the prowl for anything 
they could lay their hands on. Even the shirt on one’s back 
wasn’t safe with them around. 

We noticed a few sneaky-looking characters puffing away on 
cigarettes and blowing the smoke through the cracks in the barn 
wall. Where could they have gotten hold of these cigarettes if 
not from the rucksacks they had stolen from us? Because we knew 
that cigarettes were now as good as gold in Germany, we had 
been hoarding them for months. Of course, we hadn’t counted 
on losing them in this way. 

The barn was definitely not a pleasant place—but then, nei- 
ther was our cellar. Here water oozed in huge icy drops from the 
ceiling, and the potatoes gave off a disgusting odor. Moreover, 
there were so many of us crowded together that the place soon 
grew unbearably stuffy, and we were forced to unplug some of 
the holes. The cold air from the outside gave us relief, but it 
also sent the temperature plummeting, so that we had to bundle 
up in every rag we owned to keep from freezing to death. 

At one point during the day, Zeiske walked in with some 
bread for us. He stayed for quite a while, discussing this and 
that, and wound up his visit by promising to look after our sick. 

“But how do we know that they won’t be liquidated as soon 
as we're gone?” we asked with apprehension. 

Zeiske urged us not to worry: they would be perfectly safe. 
He planned to take them with him to Burggraben, a subsidiary 
of Stutthof; and since he expected to remain there for a consid- 
erable length of time, he assured us that he would personally 
look out for their welfare. 

Things turned out even better than we had expected. Early 
the next morning as we were preparing to march out, we spotted 
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another column of prisoners just coming in. To our great relief, 
Dr. Starkus was among them. Although we didn’t get a chance 
to speak with him, we trusted that he would find our stricken 
comrades. He found them all right; he also located Professor 
Jurgutis, who had somehow managed to wind up in the sacristy 
of a near-by church where he was being attended by Noreika. 
Doctor Starkus immediately administered the required medica- 
tion to all of them. He was also able to obtain permission to 
remain behind so that he could care for them. Unfortunately, 
he was already coming down with typhus himself. 


ce eee 


We left Zukowo on the morning of January 30th. The storm 
had ceased, and the roads were more or less passable, although 
the drifting still went on. In several places, where the snow had 
been swept away by gusts of wind, we noticed frozen puddles of 
blood. There were also a number of corpses sticking out of the 
snow banks by the roadside. Some column from Stutthof must 
have traveled along this road during the height of the blizzard, 
and their casualties must have been tremendous. 

For a time we marched quite smartly. We were well rested. 
Moreover, all the really sick and weak had been left in Zukowo. 
I didn’t see any stragglers until late in the afternoon and heard 
no rifle shots until evening. 

A rather startling coincidence occurred sometime during the 
afternoon. A prisoner several rows in front of me collapsed and 
fell to the ground. The prisoners in the next few rows simply 
stepped around him and marched on. All except for one, that is. 
He crouched beside the prostrate man in what appeared to be 
an effort to help him. But suddenly I noticed that he was really 
after the man’s boots. I shouted and he took to his heels, while 
I hurried over to lend a hand myself. Imagine my surprise when 
I saw none other than the Russian whom Patronas and I had 
practically carried to Zukowo. I couldn’t help thinking that Provi- 
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dence had placed me near this man at a time when he again 
needed help. I raised him from the ground and managed to keep 
him on his feet by firmly grasping his arm. 

The Russian didn’t recognize me at all. And small wonder, 
since he was just barely alive. His face had turned completely 
yellow, and his breath came in irregular noisy gulps. I gave him 
some snow to suck; later on, I offered him a piece of bread, but 
he was too far gone to chew it. 

I don’t know how long I could have continued supporting 
him by myself. Luckily, a young prisoner noticed my plight and 
generously offered to lend a hand. (This was Barakauskas, a 
Lithuanian from Latvia, who had also helped lead Col. Narakas 
during our march to Zukowo.) 

But it was still rough going even with the two of us. Pretty 
soon we grew nearly as exhausted as our charge and began to fall 
back until we had reached the rear of the column. We had to 
find someone else to help us right away. The Kapos were already 
beginning to crack their whips, a sure sign that rifle shots would 
follow shortly. We searched for stronger men, offering them cigar- 
ettes if they would undertake to carry the Russian until we 
reached our next stopping place. Finally two prisoners volun- 
teered. I gave them some bread as down payment, promising to 
hand over the cigarettes as soon as we had stopped for the night. 
I intended to make sure that they didn’t drop their burden 
somewhere along the way. 

It was already growing dark by this time, and the first shots 
suddenly reverberated in the wind. Judging by the sound, they 
were quite close to us. We immediately picked up speed and 
surged forward, trusting that the Russian would be cared for by 
his new Samaritans. However, no one showed up to claim the 
cigarettes when we finally halted for the night in Pometszin, and 
we never saw the Russian or the other two men again. ‘They 
had most likely abandoned him as soon as the shots were fired, 
and were now too embarrassed to cross our path. 
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Doctor Zeiske’s influence protected us even in Pometszin. He 
had apparently persuaded Bratke to quarter us where we would 
not be terrorized by other prisoners. As a result, on this our 
seventh night out of Stutthof, we Lithuanians were assigned to 
a room in the village school. There wasn’t even a guard placed 
at the door. The caretaker, an amiable Kashubian woman, im- 
mediately spread some straw on the floor, and when she learned 
that there were two priests among us, she couldn’t do enough 
to make us comfortable. All we really wanted was some boiled 
water, which she brought at once. Before long, news of our pres- 
ence had spread through the vicinity, and a number of people 
came to offer us food. Father Lipnitinas and I gave some holy 
pictures to a little girl who had brought us a loaf of bread. We 
also told her to thank her father for us for his gift. 

“My father isn’t alive,” she replied. “He died in Stutthof. 
My mother sent the bread.” 

It seemed strange to hear a child of seven speaking about her 
father’s death so matter of factly. She seemed to regard it as 
the most natural thing in the world. On the other hand, she 
seemed to fear us because of our ragged clothes and unkempt 
appearance. It probably never occurred to her that her own 
father probably looked far worse than we did before he died. 

Early the next morning we met the mother of this little girl. 
She had come over to bring us a newly-baked cake, and began 
to cry as soon as she caught sight of us. She wanted to speak to one 
of the priests, she said. Father Lipnitinas was pointed out to her 
and addressed her in quite passable Polish. But the poor woman 
couldn’t say very much in reply, so overwhelmed was she with 
tears. While we were preparing to march out, several other 
women came up with gifts of cookies and a Kashubian spe- 
cialty, sauerkraut pie. One of these women had been a prisoner 
in Stutthof. This was the first time that we had been exposed to 
the generosity of the Kashubians. (It was this same generosity 
that would later help us survive the aftermath of the war.) The 
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eyes of these kind people followed us as we left the schoolyard 
and crossed an open field to join the main column. No doubt 
their prayers went with us, too. 

Well-rested and heartened by the decent reception we had 
received, we faced the eighth day of our march with renewed 
strength. It was pleasant traveling all the way. The road seemed 
to be in better condition and the weather had definitely taken 
a turn for the better. The sun shone again—just as it had when 
we first began to cross the Kashubian countryside outside of Stutt- 
hof. All in all, there was nothing that could dampen our spirits 
on such a pleasant day. 

We spent this night in a hamlet called Labno, and our 
group was again quartered in the local school. But the reception 
we were accorded here couldn’t begin to compare with the cordial 
welcome we had received in Pometszin. The schoolmistress and 
the janitress, both of whom lived on the premises, avoided us 
as much as possible and made it perfectly clear that they wanted 
nothing to do with jailbirds. They even refused us boiled water 
when we asked for it. But we didn’t pay much attention to their 
hostility. We were so happy to spend another night in a warm 
room and to have a stove on which we could dry our wet cloth- 
ing. In the morning Father Lipnitinas celebrated Mass, our first 
since the march had begun. 

The following day was without doubt the most dismal one of 
our journey. We plodded and floundered for more than thirty 
miles because the seemingly good public road Bratke had se- 
lected turned out to be cordoned off by troops. Although we had 
already been marching for several hours by the time the discovery 
was made, we had to double back until we found another road. 
And on this one we trudged along well into the night. 

To add to our misery, the weather changed almost as soon as 
our column had been turned around. It started to snow, and 
came down thicker and thicker, until we found ourselves in the 
middle of another blizzard. The stiff wind soon created huge 
drifts and made our progress twice as difficult as it had been on 
the road to Zukowo. Prisoner after prisoner collapsed by the 
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roadside and died. I will never be able to forget one of them— 
a young man whom I overheard frantically pleading with an S.S, 
officer to finish him off. 

“Please do it now. I simply can’t walk another step,” he kept 
begging. He must have been Kashubian, judging by his accent. 
I was surprised at first to see that the S.S. man ignored his pleas 
completely, but later I found out why. Not every member of our 
escort had the authority to shoot the prisoners. This privilege was 
reserved for a special detachment called the Strafkommando, and 
the S.S. man in question had not been a member of that group. 
Although I can hear that desperate young man begging for de- 
struction even now, it never entered my mind to stop and help 
him at the time. I walked on like one entranced, oblivious of 
everything except my own exhaustion. 

As night fell and the cold, wet, whistling and howling dark- 
ness began to engulf us, our apathy gave way to something closely 
akin to panic. This new feeling was not limited to our ranks 
alone; it echoed in the nervous voices of the S.S. escorts as they 
urged us to walk faster and faster, and in the frantic howling of 
their dogs as they strained and tugged against their leashes. A 
number of them had managed to get loose—or perhaps they had 
been released on purpose to keep us from straying. At any rate, 
they were a great nuisance and kept darting in and out of our 
disordered ranks, snarling and baring their teeth. 

The Sirafkommando fell to work very early in the afternoon; 
by nightfall the yellow flashes of their rifles had come so close to 
our slowly-moving column that we could make them out even 
through the thick curtain of snow. The gunfire affected the dogs 
in a very strange way: with every retort the animals would yelp 
and whimper as though they were in pain, and then rush madly 
toward the direction of the sound. 

During one stage of this journey (or, rather, calvary—for 
such it had become) I noticed our poet Balys Sruoga trudging 
close beside me. His huge frame loomed head and shoulders above 
his companion’s, although it was the latter who was supporting 
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him. I took another look and recognized Barakauskas—the young 
man who had previously helped me with my Russian charge. 

I became very frightened as soon as I spoke to Sruoga. His 
voice was that of a man who had reached the end of his rope. 
For the moment, he was still on his feet, but his heart and his 
will seemed about ready to give out. I grasped his free arm and 
slung it over my shoulders so that he could also lean on me and 
in this way take some of the burden off Barakauskas. However, 
Sruoga’s great height presented us with tremendous problems. 
We found it nearly impossible to support him in the normal way, 
by putting our arms around his waist, and wound up more or 
less dragging him along while he clung to us. Although this posi- 
tion was hardly a comfortable one for our poet, just the idea 
that we wouldn’t abandon him did wonders. 

We plodded on in this manner for what seemed an intermin- 
able amount of time. Our progress was extremely slow, and the 
road seemed endless. All I could think of, after a while, were my 
feet. Would I have strength and determination enough to place 
one in front of the other again, or would this next step be my 
last? There were moments when I wondered how I managed to 
remain on them at all—very likely the proximity of the Straf- 
kommando had a great deal to do with it. At last, after strug- 
gling to the top of a little incline, we noticed some faint lights 
cutting their way through the blizzard and heard dogs barking 
not very far away. We had come through again. 


= 


The source of the lights was Streepe, the village in which we 
were supposed to spend the night. Even the snow seemed to die 
down a little when we entered its streets. There were people with 
lanterns everywhere, moving about and talking excitedly. The 
column was to be quartered inside the church, and because we 
had lagged behind in hopes of being assigned separate lodgings, 
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we wound up being the last prisoners to pass through its massive 
doors. 

Naturally, by this time the church was so badly crowded that 
we couldn’t get any further than the vestibule—and even here 
there was scarcely room enough to sit down. To make matters 
worse, we were continually jostled by a detail of Polish prisoners 
who were carting in bundles of straw from a pile somewhere out 
in the churchyard. They elbowed us fiercely each time they passed 
and cursed the “so-and-so Lithuanians’ for blocking the passage. 

It was obvious that we couldn’t spend the night here. Some 
of us fought our way to the stairs leading up to the choir loft, but 
this had already been staked out by the hospital orderlies. They 
had bolted the door and posted a guard beside it. We also tried 
to find Dr. Germantas, but he didn’t seem to be in the church, 
and when we started to go outside, we were pushed back by the 
guards. 

Except for a few candles on the altar, the interior of the 
church was dark. There was also a tremendous amount of noise 
everywhere. Three-storey Polish oaths echoed from all directions 
as the prisoners fought one another for room. Blows were being 
exchanged right beside the altar, and the church banners teetered 
dangerously in their stands whenever the contenders fell against 
them. 

Finally, one of the prisoners managed to push his way to the 
pulpit and began pounding on it to attract the attention of the 
others. We could see that he was shouting something, but we 
couldn’t make out a single word because of the noise. It was 
only during a momentary lull that his voice rose above the din 
of the crowd. 

“Comrades!” he cried. “Have you forgotten where you are? 
You're inside a church. This is a Polish church. Be quiet!” 

The very next moment the clamor began to subside, and 
somewhere in the center of the nave a powerful voice began to 
intone “Boze cos Polske,” a hymn that had also been the ancient 
Polish national anthem. Other voices chimed in one by one, and 
before long everybody had joined. Someone even attempted to 
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pick out the right notes on the organ. As the strains of the hymn 
resounded throughout the church, the prisoners removed their 
caps and turned their faces toward the altar. 

During this interlude we suddenly noticed Dr. Germantas 
among us, 

“Have you found us a place to sleep?’ we asked. 

“Hush, hush,” he replied. “Bratke’s coming. He'll see that 
there’s no room for us here.” 

Bratke walked in soon after the chanting ceased, and Dr. 
Germantas immediately told him of our plight. Bratke nodded 
and motioned for one of the guards to take us outside. By this 
time the snow had stopped completely. We followed the S.S. man 
through the churchyard and across the street until we came to 
a large, lonely-looking house. He told us to wait outside the door, 
and then walked off into the darkness. The very next thing we 
knew we were surrounded by a crowd of Kashubians, who nearly 
overwhelmed us with anxious questions about their relatives 
and friends in Stutthof. 

“Do you know if my son is in your column?” 

“How about my father? Is he by any chance inside the 
churche” 

Unfortunately, there was very little we could do to help them, 
for we knew only a few of the Kashubian prisoners by their last 
names. By and by, two men brought us a large kettle of steaming 
barley soup, generously seasoned with fried bacon. We pitched 
into it at once, fearing that at any moment our escort might re- 
turn and take it away from us. The Kashubians told us that they 
had prepared several kettles of soup as soon as their mayor re- 
ceived word of our approach and had brought them out into the 
street when the column came marching by. Yet neither Bratke 
nor the guards would allow any of the prisoners to go near them, 
and we were the only ones to benefit from what these generous 
people had obviously prepared for their own kin. The realization 
took the edge off our appetites—but not for long—and by the 
time the potatoes and cabbage soup arrived we were nearly full. 
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How welcome would all this food have been to our famished 
fellow prisoners inside the church! 

Since it looked as though our S.S. man wouldn’t be coming 
back, the Kashubians led us inside the house themselves and 
introduced us to the owner. He and his family vied with each 
other to see who could make us more comfortable. They put us 
in a large heated room and hung our clothing out to dry on their 
stove. They even sent our tattered foot-gear to the village cobbler, 
who then sat up all night mending it. 

It grew late, but people still kept coming to the house in the 
vain hope that we could tell them something about the fate of 
their kin. We releated as much as we knew, although we carefully 
refrained from mentioning the wholesale slaughter of stragglers 
which had been especially severe during the march to Streepe. 
They would find out about that soon enough. As a matter of fact, 
the Germans ordered them to gather up the corpses along the 
road the very next morning, and one of the villagers discovered 
the body of his son among these dead. It was a great pity that 
this boy had to die when he was already so close to home, and 
even more of a pity when one considered that the relatives of 
some of the Kashubian prisoners were able to effect their “‘es- 
cape” after a night-long bribery campaign. 

I remembered the young Kashubian whom I had seen sitting 
by the roadside begging to be shot, and I regretted that I didn’t 
have the presence of mind to help him. 


After Streepe we entered German territory. There was a tre- 
mendous difference between the Kashubians and the inhabitants 
of the villages and towns in which we stopped for shelter here. 
They wouldn’t go out of their way to do anything for us. Even 
when we paid some of them to bring us boiled drinking water, 
they took our money and never came back. There were swastikas 
and immense portraits of Hitler on the walls wherever we looked: 


it was obvious that for these people the war was far from being 
over. 
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On February 6th, 1945, our column reached Gans. Two more 
columns joined us a few days later, and all of us were locked up 
in what had formerly been an Arbeitsdienst camp. It was a huge 
compound of barracks, now abandoned and in extremely bad 
repair. The glass in all the windows was broken, the roofs leaked, 
and the interiors were almost entirely devoid of furniture. 

Our group was crammed into a room that had once been 
used for storing fire-fighting equipment. Although it was ex- 
tremely small for the purpose, it had to accommodate all of us 
including the sick, whose: number had recently been increased 
when Balys Sruoga came down with typhus. 

We remained in Gans for over a month—almost until the 
end of the war. The situation here was pretty bad. Although 
there was some consolation in knowing that liberation was al- 
ready in sight, we had no idea what the future held in store for 
ourselves or for our nation, and were therefore unable to face 
the prospect with any great amount of cheer. As for the present, 
we were worse off in Gans than we had ever been in Stutthof. 

We were constantly plagued by hunger. No food rations were 
issued until the third day following our arrival, and very irregu- 
larly after that. Sometimes we wouldn’t get any food for days, 
and were forced to exist on boiled water—along with a great deal 
of ingenuity. Our little group even resorted to thievery. Having 
discovered a dug-out filled with potatoes on the property of one 
of the local farmers, we raided it whenever we could; very often 
these potatoes were the only things that stood between us and 
complete starvation. 

Occasionally we were also aided by a Lithuanian refugee who 
worked on a nearby farm where he and his family had taken 
shelter. This individual provided us with bread which he used 
to bake himself, using flour his employer had set aside to be 
mixed with fodder for the horses. The bread made a welcome 
addition to our diet, but unfortunately the refugee’s supply of 
flour was soon exhausted. 
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Our larder was also implemented by a little blackmarketeer- 
ing on the part of Dr. Germantas, whose concern for the survival 
of our little group never flagged. He bought up whatever cloth- 
ing the other prisoners were willing to sell, and then smuggled 
it out of the camp to barter for food. Since by this time Germany 
had no consumer goods whatsoever, even the most threadbare 
rag could command some sort of price. 

Ironically enough, it was precisely this concern for our wel- 
fare that eventually cost Dr. Germantas his life and was prob- 
ably also responsible for the death of Father Lipniiinas. Doctor 
Germantas usually stored the bundles of clothing he had bought 
under his bed until he could find an opportunity to smuggle 
them out. Some of these garments were infested by typhus-carry- 
ing lice, and there is little doubt that they infected him, as well 
as Father Lipniunas, whose bed was very close by. At any rate, 
both of them came down with typhus at the same time. 

One of the most tragic moments in Gans was the death of 
Konstantin Cakste, professor of Law and son of Latvia’s first Pres- 
ident. Cakste, a friendly, religious and optimistic person had 
withstood the death march well enough. But one day he felt 
pain in his shoulder and a few days later he became very ill. 
Before he lost consciousness he said to his friend Bruno Kalnins: 

“Take my wedding ring and my gold cross (which he wore 
on his neck) and give them to my wife, if you ever see her.” 

Cakste died on February 21, 1945. We got permission to bury 
him separately on a small hill instead of the common grave. But 
we couldn’t obtain a casket, so we placed his body on a wooden 
plank and covered it with roofing felt. 

Cakste was a Lutheran, but his friend Kalnin$ asked me to 
perform the appropriate burial ceremonies, because this would 
please his family. I blessed the grave and started to say a few 
words, but could hardly get them out. We placed a cross made 
from two small branches of birch on his grave. 
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After we had been in Gans for two weeks, we learned that 
what remained of Stutthof was being transferred lock, stock, and 
barrel to Lauenburg. Some of the prisoners who had held admin- 
istrative posts there were shipped back to Stutthof to help with 
the dismantling and moving. Shortly afterward we were told that 
everyone’s rations would now be brought in from Lauenburg. 
Our colleague Peéeliinas managed to get on this particular de- 
tail, and because of him we now and then obtained a little extra 
food. But more importantly, we were also able to find out what 
was going on in the outside world. On the whole, the news was 
alarming. Gans was completely surrounded by Russian troops, 
so that any hopes we might have had of reaching the West were 
more or less shattered. In our desperation we had even begun to 
toy with the idea of crossing the Baltic Sea to Sweden without 
waiting for the end of the war. Actually, the plan was quite 
plausible in theory. A fishing village lay only ten miles away, 
and some of our Latvian comrades had been professional seamen. 
All we had to do was bribe the guards, walk to the village, hire 
a boat, set the sails, and be off. It’s amazing how far the slightest 
glimmer of hope can go during times of great stress. 

Our apprehensions, as well as our plans, were temporarily 
forgotten when we unexpectedly received some parcels from the 
Danish Red Cross. They arrived on March 4th—the feast of St. 
Casimir, Lithuania’s patron saint. He had come to the aid of 
our Lithuanian nation during one of the most trying periods 
in its history, and now he appeared to be helping us again. 

On the following day we got a surprise of a different sort. 
Our electricity was suddenly cut off, and we were forced to 
spend three nights in total darkness. Then, on March 8th, the 
telephone lines went dead. Since all of our power emanated from 
Lauenburg, Pecelitinas was immediately dispatched there in a 
horse-drawn wagon with orders to find out what the trouble was. 
He brought back some alarming reports. Lauenburg was in a 
state of panic. The Russians were expected to enter it at any 
moment, and were probably already there by the time he told 
us the news. 
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Then we received yet another surprise. Pecelitinas suddenly 
reached down into the straw on the bottom of the cart and after 
a little groping brought out an enormous pig’s head, which he 
dangled before us with the air of an executioner showing off his 
victim. 

“Pork aspic!”’ 

It made us forget everything. Part of the head was cooked 
and devoured at once, while the remaining portion was boiled 
down into aspic the following morning. There was a large bowl 
of it by the time we got through. We placed it outside to jell, 
packing the sides with snow in order to hasten the process. Un- 
fortunately, we never tasted so much as a mouthful of it. 

Around noon, we heard the rumble of artillery coming from 
the direction of the woods and noticed a few slender columns 
of smoke rising against the eastern horizon. A few hours later, 
shells began to burst directly overhead. Several farms in the vi- 
cinity were hit and set on fire, and soon throngs of people started 
to cross the frozen peat bog that lay between our camp and the 
woods, in an attempt to carry their persons and possessions to 
some imagined place of safety. 

The S.S. men were on the verge of panic. ‘They shouted frantic 
orders for everyone to evacuate the camp at once. A few of the 
prisoners who were either too tired or too sick to move were 
permitted to remain behind. The rest were issued the usual 
travel rations (one slice of bread with a little dab of margarine) 
and marched out of Gans on the double. 

This final stage of our journey was to last three days. 


= 


Our column continued to march in a tremendous hurry, the 
rumble of Russian artillery always at our heels. Of course, we 
weren’t the ones who were rushing: we had no place to go. It 
was the S.S. who apparently still entertained hopes of outrunning 
the Russians, and kept spurring us on with their unrelenting 
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cries of ‘Faster, faster!” They would obviously have made much 
better time without us, but they needed us to avoid being drafted 
by the military authorities in a last-ditch defense campaign, and 
so they dragged us with them wherever they went. ‘Toward eve- 
ning we came to a highway which was nearly impassible because 
of the throngs of refugees that had flocked to it. Parts of it were 
so tightly packed with tarpaulin-covered wagons that there wasn’t 
room enough for any of them to move at all. The women and 
children sat in the wagons, while the men stood beside the 
horses waiting for the flow of traffic to resume. We had one 
advantage over them: if we couldn’t move with much speed on 
the road, we could at least trudge along the roadside and still 
keep going. 

The farms that we passed along the way were completely 
abandoned. Domestic animals roamed freely in the yards, and 
pigs rubbed themselves against the gateposts, emitting little grunts 
of delight. The only sign of German resistance that we encoun- 
tered during our entire journey was a single lonely-looking tank 
which we spotted when we were just a few miles outside the 
camp. It kept circling round and round the top of a hillock as 
we passed by; then it turned abruptly and rumbled out of sight. 

Late in the evening, when we reached Soldentow-Lenz, we 
encountered two more columns of prisoners from Stutthof. One 
of them consisted almost exclusively of Jewish women. These 
columns were supposed to be marching in a different direction 
from ours, but the traffic had become so hopelessly jammed here 
that nobody was able to make any headway. After nearly an hour 
of pushing and shoving, the S.S. finally gave up in disgust and 
diverted our column into a large farmyard alongside the road. It 
was already very dark, and to add to everyone’s misery it had 
begun to rain and snow again. For a long time we just stood there 
hoping against hope for a shelter, but none could be found, and 
we had no choice except to bed down wherever we happened to 
be standing at the moment. Colonel Urbonas and I groped around 
in the dark until we came upon a fence. Next to it grew a little 
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fir tree. Although this tree was too small to afford us any shelter, 
we stripped its branches and used them for bedding. 

I slept soundly through what remained of the night; at six 
o'clock the next morning we were ordered to march out again. 
Just as the column was leaving the yard, I had to stop for some- 
thing, and when I ran to catch up with it, I nearly stumbled 
over a man lying prostrate on the ground. It was Balys Sruoga. 
I wanted to help him, but he said he was too sick to go any far- 
ther and insisted on staying right where he was. Helplessly, I 
looked around the yard until I spotted a German political pris- 
oner named Gruenwald. He had evidently made up his mind to 
remain here, and I got him to promise that he would look after 
our poet as best he could. Then I said goodbye to Sruoga with 
a twinge in my heart. I was sure that we would not meet again. 
When the war was over I learned that the Russians had reached 
this locality about three hours after we had departed. They took 
Sruoga to a hospital and eventually returned him to Lithuania, 
where he died in 1947. 

As soon as our column reached the outskirts of the village, we 
began to hear the sound of artillery directly in front of us. Fear- 
ing that the Russians had cut off their escape route, the S.S. 
stopped the column and put their heads together to plot some 
other course. At that moment a few of the prisoners decided to 
make a dash for freedom, and started to race across an open field 
toward the woods from which the sound of the artillery was 
coming. Unfortunately the S.S. saw them and opened fire. Most 
of them were killed right away. Two of them very nearly made 
it, but in the end they were mowed down at the very edge of the 
woods. I couldn’t figure out what reason the S.S. had for shooting 
them now, except perhaps to keep the news of our presence and 
location from the Russians. 

Shortly afterward, the column was ordered to move again— 
this time up a steep hill which overlooked a village and a stretch 
of forest behind it. At this point we were shunted to a dirt road 
that led into the woods. Judging by the sound of the artillery, 
we were now marching away from the front. But the front was 
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advancing so rapidly that the artillery fire continued to dog our 
heels throughout most of the day. There was no resistance to 
speak of. When our path took us out of the woods for a brief 
stretch, we saw a detachment of the so-called Volkssturm crouch- 
ing in a ditch with bazookas in their hands. It consisted of school- 
boys and very old men. A little farther down the road, we passed 
several badly mutilated bodies of men and women, apparently 
casualties from the other two columns of Stutthof prisoners which 
had passed here a few hours previously. Their skulls had been 
crushed and their faces smashed beyond recognition. It was ob- 
vious that they had been beaten to death. 

Soon the road began to meander in and out of the forest. At 
one point, while we were in a clearing, we heard gun fire directly 
in front of us, and immediately afterward a group of German 
women emerged from the woods screaming that a Russian tank 
was after them. The very next moment the tank itself came 
crashing through the bushes and rumbled across the road in the 
direction of a village that lay in the distance. Bratke lost his head 
and dashed for the woods, but came running back as soon as he 
saw that the danger had passed. Looking more than a little em- 
barrassed, he ordered us to keep moving. From then on we 
marched deeper into the forest. The road began to grow worse 
and worse. Stretches of it were swampy, and some parts were so 
thickly overgrown with bushes that it was nearly impossible to 
pass through. But we must have made considerable headway in 
spite of this, because soon the sounds of battle were left far be- 
hind. We did not stop for a moment, not even when darkness fell, 
although by that time we were scarcely able to drag our feet. It 
looked as though we would keep on marching all night. 

The sky was red with distant fires, but except for the faint 
rumble of guns the forest was still. We could see stars through 
the branches of the trees. Sometime around eleven o’clock we 
reached the village of Lessnau, where we spent the night in a 
barn. Just before falling asleep in a warm pile of straw, I made 
up my mind to stay right where I was. I simply had no more 
strength left for marching. But when the order to leave was is- 
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sued the next morning, my comrades insisted that I would be a 
fool to remain behind. They had heard from some Kashubian 
prisoners that the column was bound for a fishing port and that 
from there it would be ferried to West Germany. This would 
give us a chance of eventually reaching the free world, they said. 
I changed my mind. We marched out again, heading for the sea- 
coast town of Puck—a place which my comrades and I would not 
soon forget. 


=H 


Engineer Sapalas joined us along the way. He had left Stutthof 
with the third or fourth evacuation column and had fallen ill 
during the march, but now he had sufficiently recovered to share 
our common fate. 

We reached Puck while it was still light and were ordered to 
wait in an ancient cemetery on a hilltop overlooking the town 
while our guides went down to negotiate. The cemetery was 
pleasantly shady and there were numerous gravestones where we 
could sit and rest our feet. Engineer Sapalas and Father Lipni- 
tinas sat together talking with each other in a very animated way 
after their long separation. 

Suddenly, in that place of the dead, we witnessed a resurrec- 
tion! We had left Colonel Narakas and three other men sick 
with typhus at Zukowo. Now all of them unexpectedly appeared 
in our midst. They seemed to have recovered completely; as a 
matter of fact, they looked much better than the rest of us. It 
turned out that Dr. Zeiske had been true to his word and had 
taken good care of them. They could hardly believe it when we 
told them of all we had been through, especially the part about 
Gans. Out of the 823 men who had made up our column when 
we left Stutthof in January, there were only 230 left. Our friends, 
on the other hand, had traveled in carts—two carts at the outset. 
One of them reached Puck without incident, but the one which 
had carried Professor Jurgutis and Noreika had been captured 
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by the Russians. They knew nothing else about the fate of the 
professor and his faithful nurse. Eventually we learned that both 
of them were returned to Lithuania, where Professor Jurgutis 
died in 1966. Noreika joined the Lithuanian underground and 
was killed fighting the Russians. 

Eventually Bratke came back with orders for us to march into 
town. As we walked along its narrow crooked streets, we were 
positive that our destination would be the wharf and the ship 
that was to take us to the West. We walked past a church. The 
door was open and we could hear the organ playing inside. From 
there we turned into a very large yard. However, we weren't 
taken to the waterfront after all, but to an immense compound 
which seemed half prison, half old-fashioned factory buildings. 
What remained of the two columns we had encountered along 
the way arrived shortly after us. But while we were permitted 
to stay outside, they were led into the main building and locked 
up at once, with guards posted outside the doors. 

Now that our hopes for an evacuation by sea were shattered, 
we lounged about in the yard waiting for further instructions. 
Even Dr. Germantas, who was usually very active in situations 
like this, sat despondently on the ground complaining of pain 
and fatigue. What I thought was exhaustion turned out to be 
the earliest symptoms of typhus. 

The gate to the yard had been left unguarded, and it wasn’t 
too long before the Kashubian residents of Puck began to gather 
around us asking the usual questions about their relatives and 
friends. Taking advantage of the crowd, I left the yard and headed 
toward the church where I had heard the organ playing hymns 
for High Mass. Was it Saturday or Sunday? I had lost count of 
the days during this frenzied march. Because of my prisoner in- 
signia, I didn’t dare enter the church itself. Instead, I slipped 
into the vestry from where IJ could see the altar through an open 
door. I fell to my knees and tears welled up in my eyes because 
this was the first time in two years that I had been able to witness 
Mass being celebrated inside a church. 

While I was thus overcome by emotion, the sexton walked 
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in. He was startled when he first saw me, then he asked me gently 
in Polish whether he could be of any help. I asked to see a priest 
and he immediately fetched the pastor. I identified myself to the 
pastor and told him that if our column were ordered to leave 
Puck, I preferred to remain behind. The pastor thought that it 
could be arranged through the local authorities. Then I told him 
that another priest, Father Lipnitinas, and a few laymen, too, 
also wanted to stay in Puck. Could he do anything to help them? 
The pastor promised to speak to a Catholic official with whom he 
was acquainted. He would let me know how he fared if I came 
to the rectory at nine that night. I thanked him and left in some- 
what of a hurry, as I had to return to the stockade before a guard 
was posted at the gate. Luckily the gate was still open and I 
slipped back without anyone having noticed my absence. 

Later on in the evening our group was separated from the 
rest and ordered to march out of the stockade. Our hopes of being 
put aboard a boat began to revive. As it turned out, we were 
actually taken to the wharf, but we didn’t get anywhere near 
a boat. Instead, we were ushered into a large hay shed which 
appeared to be our resting place for the night. The Norwegian 
and Finnish prisoners were also brought here, as well as a few 
of the Jewish women who arrived later on that night. 

As soon as we had settled down, I told Father Lipnitinas and 
Dr. Germantas about my interview with the pastor. Father Lip- 
niunas was all for staying in Puck, but Dr. Germantas preferred 
to keep going. He felt that it might still be possible to escape 
the Russians, and he wanted to stay with the group even though 
he was already very ill. At nine o’clock I slipped out to keep my 
appointment with the pastor. There was no guard at the shed 
door, nor did anybody stop me on the street as I tried to find 
my way back to the rectory. 

The pastor was out, but his two sisters served me tea while 
I waited for him. He came back very shortly with nothing new 
to report. In spite of all his efforts, he had not succeeded in con- 
tacting the individual who could help us, because the front had 
thrown all of Puck into hopeless confusion. However, he as- 
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sured me that everything would be arranged eventually and asked 
me to come back at six o’clock the following morning. He pressed 
a loaf of bread into my hands as he said goodbye. 

The shed door was guarded by the time I got back, and I was 
very harshly upbraided for having been AWOL. Nevertheless I 
was allowed to enter without so much as a blow from the sentry. 
My friends were awake. They had been celebrating Father Lip- 
niiinas’ birthday—his fortieth and his last. I contributed my loaf 
of bread to the festivities and sat down in the hay with the others. 
Sometime around ten o’clock an S.S. man barged in and shouted 
that everyone had to clear out at once. 

‘Where to?” we asked. 

“To Danzig, and make it fast!” he snapped, and ran out again 
without waiting for us to follow. I announced that I was staying 
right where I was. Most of my comrades tried to dissuade me. I 
would be shot on sight, they insisted. Father Lipniiinas and Butkus 
were the only ones who agreed with my plan, because they had 
decided to remain behind themselves. Seeing that we couldn’t 
be swayed, the others bade us a hurried goodbye and left the shed. 
Again there was no guard at the door, and not a single S.S. man 
anywhere, not even the one who had brought us our orders. 
Seeing this, eight of our comrades came back and decided to take 
their chances along with us. We buried ourselves in the hay and 
lay there perfectly still, alert for the slightest noise from the out- 
side. We waited an hour, then two, but nobody seemed to be 
coming. Through the cracks in the wall we could make out a 
reddish glow. Most likely the town was on fire. However, we 
couldn’t hear any artillery blasts. Finally, we fell asleep. 


Under the Russian Yoke 


oe 


It was already broad daylight when I awakened. Since I had 
to keep my appointment with the pastor, I opened the door of 
the shed and peered cautiously out, half expecting to be stopped 
by an S.S. guard. There wasn’t a living soul in sight. The air 
hung heavy with silence. I walked slowly toward a neighboring 
building, and as soon as I rounded the corner I noticed clusters 
of gray-clad figures who seemed to be talking with great anima- 
tion. They looked like prisoners but they no longer behaved as 
such. 

“We're freel’’ bellowed one of them as soon as he spotted me. 

The others picked it up after him, shouting and waving their 
arms. 

“The S.S. has skipped town! We're free, free, free!” 

Before I had time to grasp the full impact of these words, 
somebody had flung his arms around me and was kissing me on 
the cheek. Others wept with joy, repeating over and over again: 
“We're free, do you understand? Free! No more KZ, understand? 
Not prisoners, free men, come and go as we wish!” 

Poles, Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, and myself, a Lithuanian 
—we kept embracing one another with tears in our eyes and 
repeating the word “free” in a babel of tongues. This was March 
12th, 1945, a day that we would remember for a long time to 
come. 

Soon more and more jubilant prisoners came running toward 
us, but I could not stay any longer because I knew that the pastor 
was Waiting for me. I disengaged myself from the group and hur- 
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ried toward the church. I found the pastor in the vestry, already 
dressed for Mass. He began to speak as soon as he saw me, without 
giving me a chance to say so much as “hello.” 

“I obtained permission for you to stay, yes; but, you see, 
everything has suddenly changed overnight. The authorities have 
fled—all of them. The Russians will be here any minute. After 
Mass I’ll take you to the home of one of my parishioners, who 
will be glad to make room for you and for the other priest— 
perhaps even for that layman you mentioned yesterday.” 

For some reason he believed there were only three of us, 
not eleven. I said nothing about this for the moment. What I 
did ask was permission for Father Lipniiinas and myself to say 
Mass in his church, a request which he granted at once. 

I returned to the shed. My comrades were still in their beds 
when I walked in. 

“The Germans have fled!” I exclaimed. “We are free.” 

“What do you mean, free?” 

For a moment they stared at me and at each other, as though 
they were unable to comprehend what I had just said. Then all 
at once the realization struck them and they flung their rucksacks 
into the air. 

“Let’s go to church now. We'll look for a place to live after- 
ward.” 

We crowded together into the church, all eleven of us: un- 
washed, unshaven, with tattered rucksacks across our shoulders 
and wisps of hay still hanging from our hair. Father Lipnitinas 
began to say Mass, while I went to see the pastor once again. I 
wanted to find a place of refuge for all of us. 

The pastor heard me out, and motioned me to follow. 

“Let’s go and take a look,” was all he said. 

We passed through the churchyard in silence. He appeared to 
be preoccupied and withdrawn. As soon as we reached the street, 
we spotted the first Russian soldiers. There was a throng of 
Stutthof prisoners clustering around them. So they had already 
come, without a single gun being fired! We tried to keep out of 
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their sight, but one of the soldiers spotted us and immediately 
raised his rifle. 

“Stoi! Halt!” 

How often was I to hear that word in the future! Dutifully, 
we stopped. 

“Who’s he?” asked the Russian, pointing to the pastor, who 
happened to be wearing his cassock. 

‘The pastor turned pale and his fingers began to tremble. 

“He’s one of us,” I explained. “Svoi!”’ 

“Yes, yes, he is one of us,” the other prisoners confirmed. 

“All right, proceed,” said the Russian, lowering his weapon. 

“Cannot even go out into the street,” sighed the pastor. “It’s 
so dangerous. And I don’t know a single word of Russian.” 

He stopped before a large, well-cared-for house not too far 
away from the church and took me into the corridor. “Wait for 
me here,” he said. 

Through an open door I could see sacks of straw on the floor 
of one of the rooms. Either a few of our own prisoners or some 
German soldiers had apparently spent the night here. Immedi- 
ately afterward I heard a loud conversation in Polish, and the 
pastor emerged accompanied by the owner of the house. 

“This is the priest I was telling you about,” he said. 

The landlord appeared agitated and embarrassed. Keeping one 
eye on the closed door and the other on the straw mattresses of 
the room whose door was open, he began to explain: “We have 


so little space left, really. .. . We can take the priests all right, 
both of them, but as for the others, . . . Excuse me just for one 
moment!” 


He rushed back inside, while the pastor took the opportunity 
to whisper that several Poles, also former prisoners, had already 
established themselves here and had voiced strong objections 
against the addition of Lithuanians to the household—even though 
there was room enough for all. The landlord returned in a few 
minutes, but still gave me no definite answer. Instead, he asked 
me if I wanted some tea and conducted me into a spacious din- 
ing room. A few Poles were seated around the table, eating a 
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substantial meal with vodka as a chaser. I recognized them at once 
as the orderlies from the camp hospital—including the two who 
had been so grudging when it came to giving a drink to my Rus- 
sian charge during the march. Although I greeted them cour- 
teously enough, they pretended to ignore me. 

“Please sit down with these gentlemen and have a bite of 
something,” urged the landlord, but I excused myself diplo- 
matically. My comrades were anxiously awaiting my return, I 
said. 

“What shall I do now?” I asked, as soon as the pastor and I 
found ourselves outside. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “I’m afraid you'll have to look 
out for yourselves. There’s not much I can do to help any longer. 
As you saw, I can’t even go out into the street.” 

I told my comrades as much when I returned to the church. 
After a little deliberation we decided to split into groups of two’s 
and three’s and go into the center of town. Butkus, Narutis, and 
I headed for the public square. We found Russian tanks stationed 
there, their long-barrelled guns pointing in all directions. Sol- 
diers strolled idly by, blinking against the sun, while the local 
citizens watched them in silence. Some of the stores were already 
being looted. Liberated prisoners and Russian soldiers kept going 
in and out, carting away clothing and food. At one point we 
ran into Misha, the young Russian from the crematorium. He 
was decked out in a brand new suit of clothes. Some of the Polish 
prisoners carried rifles and had red armbands on their sleeves. 

Nobody stopped us, either to ask questions or to offer assist- 
ance. Seeing that the downtown section was predominantly inhab- 
ited by Germans, we decided to try the less fashionable suburbs 
in the hope of finding some Kashubians. 

In one of the side streets we overtook a pair of Kashubian- 
looking girls and asked them if they knew of a place where we 
could wash up. The girls invited us to their own home which 
they said was not too far away. We followed them through some 
winding alleys until we reached the secluded yard which sur- 
rounded their house. A tall, middle-aged man—apparently their 
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father—opened the door, and the girls explained who we were. 
He immediately asked us to come in and told his daughters to 
find us something to eat. His wife set the table herself. 

During the meal we guardedly broached the subject of need- 
ing a place to live, but the cautious Kashubians were in no hurry 
to give us an answer on so important a matter. They did not 
realize what a godsend the presence of former concentration 
camp prisoners in their home would be to a family with two 
young girls, since the Russian soldiers were still too busy flushing 
out Germans to indulge in very much skirt-chasing. Nevertheless, 
after some protracted consultations behind closed doors, they of- 
fered to take in two of us, and finally all three. With the help 
of this same family—Trybull by name—we succeeded in finding 
quarters for a few others including Father Lipnitinas, who was 
given a room in the house of a widow whose husband had been 
shot by the Germans in 1939. The rest of our comrades found 
living quarters somewhere near the town hospital. It turned out 
that this hospital was badly in need of personnel, especially be- 
cause large numbers of former prisoners were coming down with 
typhus. The members of our group were asked to help out, and 
most of them began to work at the hospital right away. The only 
exceptions were Father Lipnitinas and I. The fact that we were 
priests made us suspect in the eyes of the Russians, and we were 
advised to wait a while before putting in an appearance. 


== 


The following morning, curiosity and lack of anything better 
to do induced me to take another look at the shed in which I 
had awakened theoretically a free man. Butkus was going to work 
at the hospital, but he still had time and offered to accompany 
me. I expected to find the area abandoned, and was therefore 
quite surprised when I found it packed with liberated prisoners. 
A sort of hostel had been set up in one of the neighboring build- 
ings, where some of the former Stutthof inmates slept on the 
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straw that had been spread over the floor, and others just sat 
around talking, smoking, or tilting a bottle. The ones who had 
gone to town had come back loaded with food and clothing, 
and even such items as bedquilts and tableware. 

To my astonishment, I encountered engineer Sapalas here, 
clutching a loaf of bread and a greasy sausage in his hand. He 
had been among those of us who had decided to march out of 
Gans on the eve of liberation, but he had proved to be too weak 
and. was quickly left behind. As a matter of fact, he still looked 
like some Lazarus risen from the dead. Sapalas did not want to 
move out of the hostel. It was safer in a crowd, he told me; 
what he meant by this I shortly discovered myself. Just as Butkus 
and I were preparing to leave, I felt a tug at my sleeve. Behind 
me stood a self-important-looking Russian prisoner who began to 
ply us with questions the moment we turned around. Where did 
we live, how many of us were there, and so on. I appeared to be 
the object of his special attention; he simply couldn’t take his 
eyes from me. 

“We live with a Kashubian family on the other side of town,” 
I answered. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because I’ve been officially appointed by our military author- 
ities to inspect the living quarters of all former concentration 
camp inmates—to make sure that they're not imposing upon 
the local population.” 

“We're not imposing upon anybody,” said Butkus. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, these people asked us to stay with them.” 

“J must determine this for myself. Come and show me where 
you live.” 

We were obviously stuck with this Russian, and I asked But- 
kus to take him to the Trybull’s house and show it to him, because 
I myself wanted to see the pastor to settle some final details about 
being allowed to say Mass in his church. 

However, I soon found out that the church had been taken 
over by the Russians, who had set up an observation post in the 
steeple and consequently would not let anyone near the building. 
Even the pastor was forced to say Mass in the rectory. On the 
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way back I dropped in on Father Lipnitinas, and we decided to 
celebrate Mass in his room the following morning. 

When Butkus returned from the hospital I asked him about 
the Russian. “What did he want? What did he do?” 

“Nothing much. Took a look at our room. Wrote down our 
address. That’s all.” 

Somehow I felt that this wasn’t all, not by a long shot, and 
I was right. About eight the next morning, as I was coming back 
to my room after Mass, the Russian suddenly appeared beside the 
door. He looked around carefully, then spoke: “Are you alone in 
the house?” 

“T suppose I am.” 

“Where are your friends?” 

““They’ve gone to work at the hospital.” 

“The one with the beard—is he gone too?” 

‘““There’s no one with a beard in this house.” 

“How about that bearded Lithuanian who was always march- 
ing beside you? Where is he?” 

I assumed that the Russian was referring to Colonel Urbonas. 

“He’s not in Puck at all.” 

“Were you an officer in the Lithuanian armed forces?” 

This was becoming ridiculous, yet I had to be as cautious and 
polite as possible. The fellow was grilling me in the manner of 
a professional NKVD man, and I had no way of knowing whether 
he was one or not. 

“No, I’m not an officer.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“A university professor,’’ I said, not wishing to tell this char- 
acter that I was a priest. 

“All right, professor,’ 
“Now come with me.” 

“Where?” 

“To the komendant. He'll find out who you really are.” 

His tone was rude and domineering, and J had no other choice 
but to obey. The whole thing struck me as a typical NKVD 
arrest. Since no one saw us leave the house, it would be impos- 


said he, not without a trace of irony. 
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sible to determine what had become of me if I didn’t return. 
The fellow had obviously made sure I was alone when he ap- 
proached me. He must have had professional training somewhere 
along the line. 

The Russian komendatura was located downtown, on the 
second floor of an elegant-looking building alongside the square. 
My Russian escort knocked, and an armed soldier opened the 
door. 

“Here’s a professor for you!” my escort announced, shoving 
me inside. 

Then he quickly turned on his heel and ran out—obviously in 
a hurry to find more victims. 

A number of other people were being detained in that room, 
among them a Polish prisoner from Stutthof and a German land- 
owner who had been picked up on the street just a few minutes 
before. As we watched in astonishment, the soldier who had let 
me in pulled off the German’s shoes and forced him to put on 
a pair of dilapidated wooden clogs, cursing and threatening him 
all the time. But he was quite civil to me, and when he learned 
that I was Lithuanian he went so far as to offer me an issue of 
The Red Star, an army publication, to read while I waited my 
turn. 

Some time later J heard loud footsteps in the corridor, and 
the familiar voice of my escort began to bellow outside the door 
again: “Here’s a teacher for you this time.” 

In walked my comrade Malinauskas. 

“Where did they find you?” I asked with surprise. 

“Down at the hospital. Took me away from my job, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“They must be after all of us,” I sighed. 

Malinauskas spoke fluent Russian, and it wasn’t long before 
he and the guard were deep in conversation. The man revealed 
that he was a Siberian who had been in the army since the Russo- 
Finnish War. He had been wounded and decorated; and we 
noticed that three fingers of his right hand were missing. While 
he was out of the room—he had gone off to fetch a copy of The 
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Red Star for Malinauskas—the Polish prisoner told us that the 
Russians were searching out “spies” and doing it in a random 
way by checking on suspects indiscriminately. During the time 
he had been sitting in this room he had seen many people re- 
leased after the interrogation. But for some reason he had not yet 
been interrogated himself. 

Still later, another member of our group, Ciuberkis, emerged 
from the komendant’s office. He had been questioned about Ma- 
linauskas and me and had told the komendant that he knew us 
only slightly. He asked us to say the same about our acquaint- 
ance with him. The fact that he was allowed to see us, even 
though only for a moment, assured us that the interrogation was 
not being conducted in a professional manner. This gave us a 
certain amount of consolation. 

When the next suspect was pushed in, we stifled a gasp of 
astonishment. It was Misha, the vicious young Russian from 
the crematorium, who had given us so much trouble at Stutthof 
and during the march. Now his own people had caught up with 
him. A Russian in the hands of other Russians was a sight that 
we had never seen before. 

“And who are you?” the Siberian asked. 

“Iam a Russian from the Ukraine,” answered Misha cockily. 
His manner was one of self-righteous indignation. The Siberian’s 
face turned brick-red. 

“That’s what you say, you s.o.b.!”” he shouted. “You’re a de- 
serter; you've sold yourself to the Germans!” 

“But I haven’t even been in the army! I was only a kid of 
sixteen when the Germans grabbed me and sentenced me to 
slave labor... .” 

“Why didn’t you run away from the Germans? Why didn’t 
you join the partisans in the woods before the Germans even 
had a chance to get to you? You were old enough. No excuses, 
my little dove! While I was shedding blood for the fatherland, 
you, you s.0.b., were palling around with the Germans!” 

Saying this, he struck Misha very hard on both cheeks. The 
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latter suddenly began to whimper like a child, but the Siberian 
showed no pity. 

“Shut up and stand at attention while I’m talking to you! 
Look at your clothes—just look at those shiny shoes! I’ll bet you 
were getting ready to hide from us in that disguise—to run away 
from the people’s justice!” 

Still talking and cursing, the Siberian went into the adjoining 
room and brought out a pair of muddy down-at-heel military 
boots which he threw down in front of Misha. 

“Take off your shoes. Take them off at once! Put these on 
instead!” 

Misha meekly pulled off his shoes and tried to shove his feet 
into the boots, but they were obviously much too small for him. 

“They won’t go on!” 

“All right. Go barefoot then. Serves you right.” 


Sets 


It was already three o’clock in the afternoon when I was 
finally called into the interrogation room. The komendant was an 
army captain. Nothing about his appearance or his manner dis- 
tinguished him from thousands of other Soviet officers. There was 
a second man with him, this one a plain soldier. It was evident 
that my case had already been decided, and judging from the 
relaxed manner of the captain and his assistant, it had been de- 
cided in my favor. I sensed this as soon as I entered the room. 

I informed the captain that my command of Russian was too 
poor for answering complicated questions, and he proposed that 
I reply in German, which the soldier would then translate. How- 
ever, the soldier knew about as much German as I knew Russian. 
This worked to my advantage because his labored efforts at trans- 
lation left me ample time to formulate replies. Moreover, this 
self-styled interpreter was obviously more interested in the lin- 
guistic aspect of the interrogation than he was in the political 
part of it. We soon became involved in academic discussions. 
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The captain took down my personal data, then asked me 
whether I had studied abroad. 

“No.” 

“What subjects have you studied?” 

“Theology and education.” 

Here my interpreter stumbled. 

“Terologiia. . . . Teleologiia. . . . What is it, what does it 
mean?” 

“Religionswissenschaft,’ I explained in German. 

Beads of sweat formed on his brow. “What is Wissenschaft?” 

“Leave him alone,” said the captain, yawning. “Better ask 
him what schools he taught in.” 

Now it was smooth sailing again. What had my salary been, 
how many books had I published, what did my royalties amount 
to, etc. 

“Did you publish anything during the German occupation?” 

“No.” 

“Why did the Germans arrest you?” 

“Because we Lithuanians refused to fight against the Rus- 
sians.”’ 

The captain seemed to like this answer. He smiled broadly, 
then checked himself and resumed his official bearing. 

“What political party did the members of your group in Stutt- 
hof belong to?” 

I explained that they had belonged to various parties, but 
that I knew very little about their affiliations. 

“Didn’t you know them before your arrest?” 

“No. I met most of them for the first time in Stutthof.” 

“And what political party did you belong to while in Lithu- 
ania?” 

“I belonged to no party at all.” 

“What do you mean? How could you avoid party affiliation if 
you were a government employee? We know for a fact that every 
such employee had to belong to the party in power.” 

I saw now that I couldn’t avoid mentioning my vocation. 
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“As a Catholic priest I was not permitted to join any political 
party.” 

The captain raised his eyebrows. 

“So you're a priest!” 

“Yes, I’m a priest.” 

The captain seemed somewhat surprised, but he had evidently 
already decided in my favor, and was only going through the 
formalities. Next he asked me to explain why we had been made 
trusties in Stutthof. What had we done for the Germans to have 
been accorded such privileges? I replied that we hadn’t done 
a thing. I also pointed out what harsh treatment we had received 
at first, and suggested that the change in our status might have 
been brought about by repeated public protests against our arrest 
in Lithuania. Furthermore, I added that even as trusties we 
didn’t have an easy time of it. 

Although I wasn’t aware of it, I had been talking for more 
than two hours. Suddenly I felt extremely weak. The captain ap- 
parently noticed this, because he concluded the interview at once 
by asking me one final question: Had I come across any spies 
during my stay in Stutthof? I answered, no, none that I knew of. 

“Dovol’no [enough],” he said. “You can go now.” 

But just as I was getting up to leave, he added: “By the way, 
have you eaten anything today?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“All right, you’re free to go,” he repeated, and motioned for 
the interpreter to take me away. 

But instead of escorting me out of the building as I had ex- 
pected, he brought me back to the waiting room. My comrades 
were still seated there. Misha was still there, too, doing push-ups 
by order of the Siberian. After a few minutes I was told that 
the komendant wanted to see me again, although not for inter- 
rogation. He was eating when I came in. 

“Please sit down and have something,” he said and motioned 
me toward the table. Then he got up and walked out, leaving 
me in the hands of the interpreter. 

The table had been set for a typical Russian’s soldier’s meal: 
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a chunk of black bread placed on the bare boards, next to it 
a few hard boiled eggs, a small mound of salt, and a paper of 
butter. There was also a clasp knife for spreading and slicing. 

I asked the interpreter if I could take some of this food to my 
friends.” 

“You mean they haven’t had anything to eat either?” 

He excused himself and left the room. Moments later he was 
back with an immense bowl of kasha. Then he summoned my 
companions to the table and watched while the three of us ate. 

When we were through, he conducted us out of the building. 

“Now you can go home,” he said. ““We won’t be bothering 
you any more.” 

I inquired whether we would need certificates to show that 
we had been cleared by the military authorities but was told that 
we wouldn’t. 

“Don’t worry, you'll have no further troubles. Dosvidanie! 
[so long].” 


It was six o’clock in the evening when we finally got back to 
the house. By this time all the Lithuanians in Puck had learned 
of our arrest, and most of them were planning to leave town 
that very evening. However, our safe return relieved their anx- 
ieties. The military authorities weren’t after us, and we could 
therefore live in peace until the NKVD arrived. 

Now there was no longer any danger in my visiting the hos- 
pital to bring religious consolation to those patients who wanted 
it. I could also afford to ignore the young Russian who had been 
responsible for my arrest, although he still darted in and out 
of the wards. He had apparently decided to keep tabs on the 
Russian prisoners here, in case any of them were faking illness 
to avoid being drafted or repatriated. 

Nearly all of the patients were former inmates of Stutthof. 
Some of them were suffering from acute exhaustion which could 
only be cured by prolonged rest. Others had come down with 
gastric disorders as a result of having stuffed themselves with 
food during the days immediately following the liberation. But 
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the majority of them had contracted typhus. Those who had been 
exposed to the germs during their last days in Stutthof or while 
on the march were starting to come down with it now, and new 
cases were being brought in every day. 

The Lithuanian-Latvian nucleus of the hospital staff was 
soon augmented by volunteers from other national groups. Many 
of these, notably the Jewish women, possessed extensive medical 
training. Two Kashubian nuns also offered their services and 
persuaded a few Kashubian girls to do the same. ‘These nuns were 
members of the order which had originally built this hospital, 
and which had been responsible for running it until the Nazis 
took it over. As soon as they found out that I was a priest, they 
begged me to bring them Communion every morning. This I 
did gladly, not only for them but also for any other patients who 
happened to request it. 

While these dedicated people risked their lives to help the 
sick, the Russians and the local Communist authorities contrib- 
uted nothing—not even medicine. It was only after a case of 
drugs was discovered in an abandoned German arsenal that our 
diplomat-pharmacist Bredikis was able to set up a dispensary 
of sorts. Otherwise, medical treatment of any kind would have 
been out of the question. But even this unexpected windfall left 
a great deal lacking—especially where typhus cases were con- 
cerned; we all lived in constant fear of an epidemic. 


= 


There was also a different kind of threat to worry about, and 
that was the lawless and destructive behavior of the Russian 
troops. The Russian soldiers who had passed through Puck on 
their way to Danzig during the early days of the liberation were 
not at all like the bloodthirsty brutes we had imagined them to 
be. With the exception of a few boisterous, high-spirited youths, 
the majority were middle-aged—and so exhausted after days and 
nights of marching that they wanted nothing more than a place 
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to rest. Very often they would simply curl up right on the side- 
walk, somewhere out of the traffic’s way, and go to sleep. In 
their ragged and mud-caked uniforms, they didn’t look much 
better than ourselves; we could not help feeling sorry for them. 

But once the Germans had surrendered, the Russian forces 
found themselves with plenty of leisure time, and it wasn’t long 
before the residents of Puck discovered the sinister side of homo 
sovieticus. The first thing they did was to storm the houses and 
apartments of these people. Although they claimed to be looking 
for arms, their motives were nothing but robbery, pure and simple. 
One evening three of these bandits knocked on the door of 
Trybull’s house. 

“Surrender your weapons!” they shouted in Russian as soon 
as he let them in. 

Since Trybull didn’t know any Russian, he asked us to speak 
in his behalf. We told them that there were no weapons in the 
house, but the soldiers simply pushed us aside and began to ran- 
sack it anyway. Finally, after having turned nearly everything 
upside down, they found the type of thing they were really looking 
for—in this case a modest cache of food Mrs. Trybull had been 
saving against a post-war famine. Although it had taken the poor 
woman several years of scrimping and hoarding to scrape together 
this small reserve, the Russians cleaned her out in no time at all, 
stuffing everything into the large gunnysacks they always carried 
for just that purpose. Then, as they paraded out with their 
stolen goods, they had the effrontery to tell us that the results of 
their search had been satisfactory. 

“No arms hidden here. You won’t be bothered again,” one 
of them added in an official tone of voice. 

We actually believed them at first. Thievery aside, they might 
have been acting under orders. However, it wasn’t long before 
we knew better. We were subjected to nearly identical searches 
almost every day thereafter, and all of them concluded with the 
same semiofficial declaration. The “satisfactory results’ phrase 
was never repeated, though: the first search had left nothing of 
value in the house. 
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One time a group of soldiers insisted on searching me. I pro- 
tested. I had been a prisoner in a concentration camp, I said, and 
all 1 owned was a battered rucksack. But they wanted to see what 
I carried inside it, and I had no other choice except to bring it 
out and shake the contents on the floor. Then they knelt down 
and began to rifle through my meagre possessions. They liked and 
took two small cans of meat that were left over from a Danish 
Red Cross package, a notebook whose pages they evidently wanted 
to use for cigarette paper, and my last pair of socks. 

Another time two slightly tipsy soldiers tried to rape Try- 
bull’s married daughter, and when she managed to dodge them by 
running out the back door, they turned on Trybull and threat- 
ened him for having allowed her to get away! This was just about 
as much as I was going to take. Although my Russian was far 
from perfect, I stepped in and gave the fellows a terrific tongue 
lashing. I must have sounded so grotesquely bookish that they 
were genuinely taken aback. 

“A ty kto? [And who are you?]” they asked. Astonishment 
was written all over their faces. 

“I’m a Lithuanian,” I replied sternly. “Formerly an inmate 
in a German concentration camp. I had no place to live, and these 
people took me into their home; I had nothing to eat, and they 
fed me. They are good, decent people. What right have you to 
molest them?” 

“Idem,” muttered one of them. “‘Let’s go.” He sounded em- 
barrassed. 

“Idem,” repeated the other uneasily, and both of them left 
at once. 

This episode taught me one thing: more often than not, these 
rowdies could be intimidated by anyone who spoke a little Rus- 
sian, especially if he did so in an “educated” way. Such a person, 
they felt, would probably not be afraid to lodge a complaint with 
their commanding officer. What’s more, the officer would most 
likely listen to him. At any rate, these tactics seemed to succeed, 
and I began to apply them every time an unwelcome visitor tried 
to force his way into Trybull’s house. 
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However, I should point out that this particular approach 
worked only during this later period of the occupation, when 
Russian army units had become more or less stationary and when 
the commanding officers were close at hand. It would have been 
useless to try with a soldier just marching by on his way to the 
front, for example. He had nothing to fear from his commanding 
officer because both of them would probably be miles away before 
anybody even thought of lodging a complaint. 

Something like this happened in Puck during the first days of 
the occupation. A group of Russian soldiers bound for the front 
dragged one of the local girls into the room where two of my 
comrades were living and began to rape her right before their 
eyes. My comrades were horrified and begged them to stop, but 
the soldiers merely laughed at their protests. Even when things 
settled down later on, this house proved to be an unfortunate one 
for women. The landlady and her teenage daughter vere victim- 
ized by a certain Russian captain, who raped them whenever the 
fancy happened to strike him. He, too, paid no attention to the 
repeated protests of my comrades. But then he was an officer and 
didn’t have to fear any repercussions. 


The Russian tank crews were perhaps the greatest masters of 
the art of looting. They also had the best opportunity for it, since 
they were always one jump ahead of their commanding officers. 
Moreover, they had plenty of storage space for the spoils inside 
their tanks, which were so large that they could easily accom- 
modate the contents of a well-appointed wine cellar and still have 
room to spare. 

Whenever they came to a town, they would first line up their 
vehicles along the main street; then they would climb out and 
start to break their way into the shops—smashing windows, bat- 
tering down doors, and carrying out armfuls of booty to their 
tanks. Soon the sidewalks became littered with merchandise which 
the crew members generously pressed upon anyone who happened 
to be passing by. They knew that such individuals would cer- 
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tainly not be Germans because most of these were either cowering 
in cellars or watching the looting from a safe distance. 

The particular object of their raids was hard liquor, and 
whenever they happened to find any, they would drink it on the 
spot without taking the trouble to uncork the bottles. They 
would simply break off the necks and pour the contents down 
their gullets, Spanish fashion. If they managed to get enough 
into them to make them drunk, they would go on a devastating 
spree—breaking into apartments, smashing windows and furni- 
ture, and occasionally even shooting up house fronts with their 
tank guns. Once, several intoxicated tank crew members were 
taken violently ill. They were rushed to the hospital, but some of 
them were already too far gone to be saved. It appeared that they 
had killed a whole case of champagne—which was now killing 
them, in turn, because it had been poisoned by the retreating 
Germans. 

A tremendous uproar ensued, with the Russian authorities 
blaming the entire local population for what had happened—in- 
vestigating, arresting, threatening, and so on. The upshot of the 
incident was that henceforth no Russian soldier in Puck was 
allowed to drink any alcohol without first having tested it on 
some civilian, 

Trybull and I were given the opportunity to act as guinea 
pigs not too long afterward. One night, a soldier knocked on Try- 
bull’s door and ordered us to sample the contents of an enormous 
bottle. Although neither of us was especially fond of liquor, 
we couldn’t very well refuse without arousing his suspicion. For- 
tunately, the Russian didn’t press us to drink any more than was 
necessary to pass the initial test, so we just sat around and watched 
while he drank. At one point, when Trybull’s mother happened 
to pass through the room with her infant granddaughter in her 
arms, this Russian suddenly pushed the bottle aside, and began 
to fumble for his wallet. After a moment or two, he produced 
a well-thumbed photograph of a woman and two small children. 
His family, he explained with tears in his eyes. Apparently the 
sight of the Trybull child had made him very sentimental. 
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After he had drained the bottle, the Russian asked me where 
the toilet was. I led him to the outhouse in the backyard and 
waited until he emerged. But instead of following me back into 
the house, he grasped my arm and dragged me out into the 
street. 

“Come on, show me where that pretty girl lives,” he whis- 
pered with the air of a conspirator. “You know the one I mean.” 

I had no knowledge of any girl, and told the Russian as 
much. 

“Don’t lie to me. I saw her with my own eyes just the other 
day. As a matter of fact, she was going into one of the houses right 
here. Yes, I’m sure that’s the one.” 

Saying this, the Russian dragged me up the front steps of the 
nearest building and began to pound on the door. Such behavior 
coming from a man who had only recently been shedding tears 
over a photo of his wife and family amazed me; I stood right 
beside him, too flabbergasted for words. 

The door was finally opened by an ugly-looking old woman. 
However, as soon as she spotted the Russian she slammed it shut 
again right in his face and then gave him a healthy tongue-lashing 
in Kashubian from the other side of it. He swore roundly once 
or twice, but stopped trying to force his way into the house. In- 
stead, he followed me back to Trybull’s, collected the snapshot 
of his family, and departed. 

Rapes were becoming a real problem in Puck. Not even the 
peasant women escaped unmolested, and many of them were 
so mutilated in the process that they had to be brought to the 
hospital for treatment. After a while the hospital was flooded 
with women whose complaints were of a different sort. It appeared 
that many of the Russian soldiers suffered from venereal diseases, 
and now their victims had contracted them. A number of Rus- 
sians, including some high-ranking officers, also came to the hos- 
pital for the same sort of thing. But they never consulted any of 
the doctors. Instead, they would sidle up to an orderly and beg 
him to give them some medicine for it. Perhaps there were strict 
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sanctions against venereal disease in their army, and they didn’t 
want to go on record as being infected. 

One of our comrades had somehow or other managed to get 
himself “drafted” into the Russian army immediately after libera- 
tion and spent several weeks marching back and forth across 
Pomorze. Needless to say, he had plenty of opportunities to observe 
the Russian soldiers in action where women were concerned. 
Later, after he had successfully “undrafted” himself and escaped 
to the West, he described how the soldiers would usually descend 
on a woman in groups of about twelve men or so, and proceed 
to rape her one after another. Not even the very young or the 
very old were spared. In one village the soldiers took turns raping 
a woman right before the eyes of her children, and in another 
village they peremptorily shot a man who tried to protect his 
wife from their attacks. 

As for our comrade, he had become so revolted by the atro- 
cities he had been forced to witness that he couldn’t stand to hear 
the word “Russian” mentioned at all. 


et 


The Kashubian territory was supposed to revert to Poland 
once the Russians evacuated it, and a few Poles were already 
being appointed to official positions in some of the larger towns. 
It was still a makeshift operation, though; more often than not, 
such posts were filled by whatever Poles happened to be on hand. 
Undoubtedly, many of them were genuine Communists, while 
the rest pretended to be. They would have had to take orders 
from the Russians anyway, so what was the difference? 

Unfortunately for the Kashubians, many of these Poles had 
personal grudges against them, while many more suffered from 
an exaggerated sense of nationalism and refused to tolerate any 
minority groups. Because of this, and also because of their unique 
situation, the Kashubians soon became the natural prey of these 
newly-empowered Poles. 
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I remember one Kashubian woman—the mother of two young 
children—who used to visit the Trybulls only after dark. Both 
she and her children had a haggard look about them, and their 
eyes were constantly filled with fear. The Trybulls would talk 
to her in undertones and give her something to eat. Then she 
and her children would sneak out through the back door and 
vanish into the night. Eventually the Trybulls confided to me 
that this unfortunate woman’s husband had been pressured into 
registering himself as a German national during the war and had 
been drafted into the army shortly afterward. He was probably 
in some prison even now, while his wife had been evicted from 
her house and reduced to begging the charity of her fellow 
Kashubians because the Poles had concluded that he had been 
a traitor to his fatherland. Moreover, what charity there was had 
to be extended secretly, since all of the Kashubians in Puck were 
being carefully watched. None of them were allowed to offer her 
or her children shelter, and the trio wound up spending their 
nights in abandoned houses or in the open fields. 

The Kashubians had suffered a lot under the Germans. Dur- 
ing the war they either had to register as German citizens or face 
deportation or worse. (Trybull himself had opted for German 
citizenship in 1939, right after the Nazis had killed his brother- 
in-law, Jankowski.) They were also forbidden to speak anything 
but German among themselves, and were constantly spied upon 
by the Germans to make sure that this was being done. As a 
result of that regulation, the younger Kashubian children had 
grown up ignorant of their native tongue. 

And now the Kashubians would be subjected to yet another 
persecution, this time at the hands of the Poles. 

According to widespread rumors, a list of Kashubian Volks- 
deutsche was being prepared so that repressive measures could be 
taken against everyone on the list. Very late one night, the Try- 
bull household was awakened by a loud knocking at the door. 
Trybull opened it and froze with fear. Russian soldiers and 
Polish militiamen stood outside reading off a list of names. Try- 
bull and his two daughters were ordered to go with them at once. 
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His wife and married daughter were permitted to stay behind, 
but only temporarily. The three of us Lithuanians also had to 
come along. 

We collected our rucksacks and took leave of Mrs. Trybull. 
Then we fell in with the column of arrested Kashubians. More 
and more people were being pulled into our ranks as we moved 
slowly along the streets of this predominantly Kashubian neigh- 
borhood. There seemed to be about as many women as there were 
men. The column finally halted in front of the prison, where it 
was joined by columns which had been gathered from other parts 
of Puck. All of us had to spend several hours in the jail yard, 
while a special investigating commission subjected everyone to 
interminable questions. As former political prisoners, we were 
naturally incensed at this type of treatment, especially since we 
had already been cleared by the Russian authorities. When our 
turn came around, we pulled out the concentration camp pris- 
oners’ certificates that had been issued to us by the Polish magis- 
trate and were released with a stern admonition about living 
with the families of suspects. 

The Kashubians were marched off to various places in and 
around Puck and put to work that very same night. The men had 
been ordered to repair the railroad tracks, the bridges and the 
highways, while the women had to_clean up all the public build- 
ings and offices in town. On the following day, some of them (in- 
cluding Trybull) were taken to the prison in the neighboring 
town of Stolp, while the remainder were imprisoned in Puck. A 
very few of them were treated somewhat more leniently and al- 
lowed to remain in their homes, but even they had to report for 
forced labor details every morning. Trybull’s youngest daughter, 
who was only nineteen years old, was one of these “lucky” ones. 
She could come back every night after spending the whole day 
cleaning the offices of the railroad station. She never once told 
us how she was treated there, but the fact that this once lively 
and friendly girl had now become sullen and withdrawn, and 
so terrified that she seemed to be on the verge of a complete 
nervous breakdown, spoke volumes, 
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My friends and I tried to do what we could for this kind 
family in whose house we still continued to live. I had recently 
made the acquaintance of a Polish militia official and now I went 
to see him about Trybull. He was a decent enough man, but he 
and his family had suffered so much under the Germans that all 
he could think of was revenge. At first he refused to listen to me, 
insisting that the matter was completely out of his hands since 
the Russians had decided to take over. However, in the end he 
promised to intercede, and he was true to his word. After much 
red tape and piles of documentary evidence attesting his inno- 
cence, not to mention countless written pledges of future good 
behavior on his part, Trybull was finally released. Although he 
had spent only three weeks in prison, Trybull returned a broken 
man. Obviously, the Nazis were not the only experts where 
cruelty was concerned. 

Trybull had been granted his freedom, but his civil rights had 
not been restored, and he was therefore unable to find work 
anywhere in Puck. Since he and his family had been so generous 
to us in our hour of need, we now did everything in our power 
to repay them. Whatever food we managed to obtain we always 
shared with them. And I became a regular “‘customer’”’ at a certain 
bakery from whose obliging owner I would pick up gifts of 
bread for the Trybulls because they weren’t allowed to go there 
themselves. Later on, the Trybulls, along with many other Kash- 
ubians, were deported to West Germany under the pretext of 
being repatriated. I hope that they were able to establish them- 
selves successfully in this new land, although I realize that noth- 
ing could replace the home and fatherland which they had lost. 


= 


The Catholic church in Puck was still occupied by the Rus- 
sians, but as Easter drew near, they allowed it to be used for Mass 
on Passion Sunday. It was a balmy, sunny day, and the Kashu- 
bians who filled the church were dressed in light spring clothing. 
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Father Lipnitnas also dropped in—just for a prayer at first, but 
when he saw the pews being occupied by the faithful, he didn’t 
want to disturb them and decided to remain for the entire Mass. 
After a while, he began to feel sick but he still refused to leave 
until Mass was over. He appeared to get no better during the day, 
because he complained of a bad headache and nausea when I 
spoke to him in the evening. 

On Monday, when I came to his room for our usual morning 
Mass, Father Lipniiinas was still in bed. He didn’t get up. In- 
stead, he asked me to give him Holy Communion. I knew right 
away that he was very ill, for he would never have passed up the 
opportunity of celebrating Mass himself. He refused to see a 
doctor then, but when he still showed no improvement on the fol- 
lowing day, I tried to get Dr. Sopronovs from the hospital to take 
a look at him. Unfortunately I wasn’t able to locate the doctor 
then or even on the day after. He was the only physician in Puck 
who could speak Russian, and the occupying forces kept him very 
busy. Doctor Sopronovs wasn’t able to come until late Wednesday 
afternoon. He took one look at Father Lipnitnas and diagnosed 
typhus. 

“Spots are already forming,” he said. “We must take him to 
the hospital at once.” 

I immediately went to see Pecelitinas, who was on the hos- 
pital’s administrative staff. There wasn’t a vacant bed anywhere 
in the wards that day, but he assured me that one would be 
available the following morning and that he would try to find 
some sort of accommodation for Father Lipnitinas until then. 

Shortly afterward two of our comrades came to Father Lip- 
niiinas’ room and carried him to the hospital on a stretcher. One 
of the Kashubian nuns had already prepared a bath for him, but 
he was so weak that we had to help him into the tub and wash 
him ourselves. The water was quite cold and the poor patient 
shivered; however, the nun assured us that it was exactly the right 
temperature for a typhus case and that it would do him good. 

In the morning Father Lipnitinas was assigned a bed in one 
of the typhus wards. There were about a dozen other patients 
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there, some of them already in their death throes. He asked me 
to hear his confession, but had so much trouble getting out the 
words that I suggested we put it off until he was better. When I 
gave him Holy Communion, he swallowed the wafer with great 
difficulty. 

The next morning the nuns had an idea. They pushed a little 
table next to Father Lipnitnas’ bed, and on this they placed a 
Crucifix, some candles, and a bouquet of flowers. Then they in- 
formed the others in the ward that anybody who wanted to could 
have his Confession heard and receive Holy Communion from me. 
Two or three of them asked for it right away, and later two of 
the nurses also joined our little congregation. 

However, it wasn’t long before our activities came to the atten- 
tion of the hospital director. This was a Dr. Zelina, one of the 
Polish physicians from Stutthof. He was very distressed by what 
he heard and summoned me to his office at once. 

“Don’t you know that this hospital is controlled by the Rus- 
sians?”’ he asked me. “I trust you realize what would happen if 
somebody informed them that a priest was coming here to admin- 
ister the sacraments. Not only would they throw the two of us 
in jail, but they would also shut down the hospital. I must ask 
you not to come here again.” 

I stayed away from the hospital for a couple of days, delegating 
my comrades to bring Father Lipniinas Communion secretly— 
very much like the way we had done it in Stutthof. 

Every evening, when they returned from work, they would 
tell me how he was coming along. The news wasn’t encouraging. 

“He’s getting worse.” 

Then: 

“He’s eating practically nothing at all.” 

Then again: 

“He can’t talk any longer.” 

“Did he receive Holy Communion today?” I inquired. 

“No, but he motioned for me to place it under his pillow. 
Probably intends to take it later on.” 

“The sisters. One or another of them is always at his bedside. 
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But the doctors are hard to locate: the Russians keep them on the 
run all day.” 

A second hospital had recently been set up in Puck, and when 
I happened to go there for my tuberculosis, I became acquainted 
with a certain Dr. Gajdus—a Pole of Lithuanian extraction, and 
a very helpful individual. Now I begged him to visit Father 
Lipnitinas, and he promised to do so as soon as he could. A few 
hours after I had left him, a nurse knocked on the door of my 
room with a message. I was to come to Dr. Gajdus’ office without 
delay. The doctor had already examined Father Lipniiinas and 
appeared to be extremely concerned about his condition. 

“Your friend is in very bad shape,” he told me. “He has 
pneumonia on top of the typhus. I prescribed some injections, but 
there isn’t very much more I can do for him.” 

From Dr. Gajdus’ office I went directly to the hospital. As 
soon as I entered Father Lipnitinas’ ward, one of the nuns came 
over and handed me two consecrated Hosts wrapped in paper. 

“I found these beneath his pillow. He can’t swallow any 
longer.” 

One look convinced me that my comrade was very close to 
death. His eyes were glazed and his chest heaved violently as he 
struggled for breath. The sister tried to clean out his throat. 
Then she gave him an injection. When IJ asked him if he wanted 
absolution, he turned his eyes toward me and tried to cross his 
hands on his chest, but he lacked sufficient strength to do even 
that. 

I remained by Father Lipniiinas’ side, talking to him. Several 
times I saw his own lips moving, but no words came out. Then 
two large tears welled up in his eyes and began to trickle slowly 
down his cheeks. When they reached his lips, Father Lipnitinas’ 
eyes suddenly lost their expression, and I knew that the soul of 
my friend had fled from this world. 

This was Wednesday of Holy Week, the 28th of March, 1945, 
seventeen days after Father Lipnitinas’ fortieth birthday. 


I went to consult the pastor about burial arrangements. Since 
a priest is customarily interred in liturgical vestments and since 
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Father Lipniiinas, naturally, had none of his own, the pastor con- 
tributed a surplice and a stole. I knew that all public church 
funerals had been forbidden by the Russians; still, I decided to 
ask the Polish authorities to grant an exception in this case. The 
people at the city hall spent a long time telephoning, but they 
couldn’t get anywhere: no public church funeral was the reply. 

Any former Stutthof prisoners who died in Puck were sup- 
posed to be buried at the town’s expense. A cart generally drove 
up to the hospital once a day to pick up the corpses and convey 
them to the cemetery where they were dumped into a common 
grave. This form of burial was not accompanied by any religious 
services, and there was not even a cross erected to mark the grave 
site. When I returned to the hospital after my unsuccessful er- 
rand, I found that Father Lipnitinas’ body had already been 
removed to the morgue (formerly the hospital chapel). Sev- 
eral bodies reposed on the floor awaiting the cart, but Father 
Lipniiinas’ had been placed on a table and draped with a blanket. 
A piece of paper with “Do not touch” had been pinned to it. I 
lifted up the blanket and looked at my comrade’s face: the easy, 
friendly smile which had characterized him during life was still 
on his lips in death. 

Later that evening, the nuns and I held a short wake. They 
had found a Roman collar for Father Lipnitinas somewhere in 
town; they also brought a Crucifix and flowers which they placed 
around him. For a while, we prayed together for his soul; then 
I left to make arrangements for a casket. Before going home, I 
stopped off at what had been Father Lipnitinas’ room so that I 
could collect his personal belongings. Upon opening one of his 
notebooks, I happened to read the following: “Although I suffer 
and die, I shall rise again. Without death there can be no resur- 
rection, and it is in anticipation of a glorious resurrection that 
my fatherland is now passing through the throes of death.” 

I had wanted to have a photograph taken of the burial cere- 
monies, but it was almost impossible to find a camera anywhere in 
Puck. All of them had been confiscated by the Russians, Finally 
Mr. Trybull learned that a Polish militiaman of his acquaint- 
ance owned one, and even had an official permit to use it. Unfor- 
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tunately this permit allowed him to use the camera in the line 
of duty only, and taking pictures of a priest’s funeral could 
hardly be considered as such. Therefore we had to get special 
permission from the militia commander. We finally succeeded in 
reaching this potentate and secured his authorization on the con- 
dition that the Russian komendant approved. I greatly disliked 
the idea of going to see the latter, but I was told that I had 
nothing to worry about. The komendant was new, and a capital 
fellow, according to what the militia commander said. We found 
him dining with a Polish officer when we called. That officer also 
interceded in our behalf and so permission was finally granted. 

On the morning of Father Lipniiinas’ funeral the hospital yard 
was filled with Kashubians. Apparently the news that a priest 
was about to be buried had spread throughout Puck. Many of 
the people brought flowers, including two beautiful wreaths. One 
man came flanked by two boys in white surplices and carried a 
processional cross which he had obviously borrowed from the 
church. The casket itself was surrounded by candles and flowers. 
The militiaman took a picture of it, and of me standing beside 
it, while it was still open. 

Then, after a short prayer, we took our final leave of Father 
Lipnitinas and closed the casket. Six members of our group lifted 
it up on their shoulders and proceeded to walk slowly toward the 
cemetery, a small cortége following behind. To avoid the sug- 
gestion of a public church funeral, the processional cross was car- 
ried very low and the banners were furled. A few of the Russian 
soldiers we encountered along the way removed their caps; others 
paid no attention. 

As soon as we passed through the cemetery gates, we raised the 
cross to its full height and unfurled the banners. The pastor was 
already there awaiting us. We intoned the burial service; after- 
ward I delivered a brief eulogy in which I quoted Father Lip- 
niinas’ own words about death and resurrection. The militiaman 
took more pictures. Then the coffin was lowered, and we burst 
into the strains of a Lithuanian hymn as the grave began to be 
covered with earth. 
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The death of Father Lipniiinas was a tremendous loss to the 
Lithuanian Catholic Church. He had been a true Christian and 
an intellectual of many accomplishments. As a matter of fact, 
there had been talk of a bishopric before his arrest. To us, his 
companions in adversity, Father Lipnitinas will remain forever 
memorable because of his kindness, example, and natural cam- 
eraderie. 


ey ee 


I have already alluded to the existence of a second hospital in 
Puck. As a matter of fact, there was also a third one. Both had 
been established for the specific purpose of handling the typhus 
cases which kept turning up among the former inmates of Stutt- 
hof. To keep the epidemic from spreading throughout the coun- 
tryside, the prisoners who had been abandoned by the S.S. in the 
outlying villages were immediately collected by the Polish militia 
and brought to Puck as soon as they showed any signs of infection. 

When the old hospital became packed to capacity, two large 
buildings were requisitioned and converted into makeshift ac- 
commodation for the new cases. Since neither furniture nor equip- 
ment had been provided, Dr. Sopronovs delegated two members 
of our group—Rimagauskas and Sapalas—to round up whatever 
they could. 

They ransacked the town for beds, mattresses, blankets, and 
sheets. Since no transportation had been provided for any of 
these things, they also had to cart most of them on their own 
backs, or use a pushcart for the heavier items. Then, after spend- 
ing their days as porters, they spent their nights as nurses because 
at first there were no doctors or orderlies in any of the new build- 
ings. The only medicines available were some headache pills 
which RimaSauskas distributed liberally among the patients, count- 
ing on their psychological effect more than anything else. Only 
after Dr. Gajdus had been assigned to this new section could 
proper medical attention be provided. 
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When he did arrive—about ten days after Rimagauskas and 
Sapalas had begun their work—he was surprised by how much 
they had accomplished. There were beds and blankets and even 
clean shirts for all the patients. What’s more, the patients had 
been shaved by Sapalas and RimaSauskas in their “spare” time. 
Unfortunately, as soon as their herculean task was over, both men 
joined the ranks of the patients themselves. 

Rimagauskas’ dedication had made him lose all concern for 
his own safety. He was in open contact with the patients all day, 
and when he went to sleep he usually tumbled into any hospital 
bed that happened to be empty. He fell ill two days after Father 
Lipnitinas’ funeral, and when I visited him a short time later he 
was already delirious. Two professional nurses of Lithuanian- 
Jewish extraction were taking care of him. They had worked at 
the Hebrew hospital in the Old Town section of Kaunas before 
being sent to Stutthof. These women had taken a great liking 
to RimaSauskas and soon became so attached to him that they 
remained at his bedside day and night, shedding bitter tears at 
every new crisis, and rejoicing whenever he pulled out of it. 

Sapalas remained on his feet a little longer. Although he was 
so gaunt that he resembled a skeleton, he was also a very active 
and merry person. He smiled constantly, and he had such a 
comic way of talking that he soon made a tremendous hit with 
the patients and staff alike. Because his clothing had become 
ragged almost beyond the limits of decency, we urged him to 
accept the garments that had belonged to Father Lipnitinas. We 
felt that he was best suited to inherit them because of his stature 
and because of his attachment to the departed. How many times 
afterward did I experience a pang of nostalgia on seeing Sapalas 
in my dead friend’s clothing. 

One day when I came to visit Sapalas I found him in bed. 
His face looked flushed and there was a dullness about his eyes. 
We talked for a while, touching on this and that topic. Sapalas 
appeared to be completely relaxed, but I had already seen too 
many typhus cases to leave him unattended. I spoke to the two 
nurses who still had RimaSauskas in their charge. Would they 
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agree to look after Sapalas? Certainly, they said. After that, I went 
searching for Dr. Gajdus. He wasn’t in his office, but a nurse 
conducted me to a small room in the attic, and there I saw that 
the Doctor had also taken to his bed. When I informed him about 
Sapalas, he sighed. 

“As you can see, I’m a little sick myself. Typhus. Would 
you mind trying Dr. Zelina?”’ 

Actually I didn’t need a doctor to confirm my suspicions of 
what was wrong with Sapalas. The experienced nurses also rec- 
ognized right away that he had typhus. I had him moved to the 
ward and left him in their care. 

To our surprise and sorrow, Sapalas died even before we had 
a chance to be concerned about his condition. His constitution, 
which was greatly weakened by a recent bout with dysentery and 
strained by too much work, simply gave in. We received the pas- 
tor’s permission to bury him next to Father Lipnitinas, even 
though that section of the cemetery was reserved for clergy. And 
there they rest today, almost as close to each other as they had 
been on the day we first arrived in Puck, when J had watched 
them sitting together on a gravestone and chatting. Sapalas’ two 
nurses could scarcely contain their tears as they stood beside his 
grave. ‘They had also grown very attached to him. 

RimaSauskas gradually recovered. In fact, he had improved 
so much that he could be propped up and was able to look out 
of the window as the casket of his friend Sapalas passed by. 

In the days that followed, other members of our group came 
down with typhus, but all of them recovered. 

Very soon we stopped worrying about typhus altogether. The 
epidemic still raged, but we were faced with a much greater 
threat. The NKVD had finally arrived and begun its work. One 
of our own comrades was among the first of their victims. He was 
taken away one night, and we never heard of him again. Soon it 
became very dangerous for any Lithuanian to remain in Puck. 
Three resolute members of our group tried to reach the West 
by way of Silesia and Czechoslovakia, but they couldn’t get 
through and were forced to come back, exhausted and disillu- 
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sioned. Some others headed East in an attempt to reach Lithu- 
ania without Russian help. Their way, which led across depopu- 
lated East Prussia, was no less dangerous; and we were never 
able to find out whether they made it or not. One or two of us 
tried to find work in Danzig and Gdynia—we were saying good- 
bye to this one or that one nearly every day. Finally our entire 
group scattered to the four winds. 


Those who had been evacuated with later columns and those 
who, like Dr. Germantas, had left Puck the night before the 
Russians came, experienced all sorts of hardships. At one point 
they even found themselves back in Stutthof, which was other- 
wise completely abandoned. While they were there, typhus broke 
out again and raged beyond all control. Subsequently they had 
been taken to Gdynia and then to the Hela Peninsula—the 
last pocket of German resistance. Here they had been placed 
aboard ships which the S.S. planned to sink once they had 
reached the open sea. Luckily, most of the Lithuanians hap- 
pened to be on a ship that was captured by the British. They 
were taken to Denmark. Doctor Germantas, who had displayed 
such concern for our welfare during the death march, succumbed 
to typhus while the group was in Stutthof. Our comrades pur- 
chased his ashes from the crematorium personnel and carried 
them to Denmark. They are buried in a cemetery in Copenhagen. 

Later, the majority of the Denmark group crossed over to 
Sweden and made their homes there. Included among them were 
Dr. Starkus, Meilus, and Colonel Urbonas. Still later, Meilus 
immigrated to Canada where he entered the government service. 
Dr. Starkus eventually settled in the United States and now works 
as a pathologist at St. Mary’s Hospital in Brooklyn, New York. 
Dr. Kuéas also settled in the United States and subsequently be- 
came professor of history at the University of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Colonel Urbonas, who remained in Sweden, is employed 
by the Military Museum of Stockholm. 

Another colleague, Narutis, went to West Germany imme- 
diately after the liberation and completed his engineering studies 
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at the Institute of Technology in Karlsruhe. He was also married 
there. Later on, he became seriously ill and spent five years in 
a IB sanatorium. But afterwards he, too, entered the United 
States and was reunited with his family, who had settled in 
Chicago some time before. 

Our smiling diplomat, Bredikis, returned to Lithuania so 
exhausted that even his son did not recognize him. Yet he re- 
covered eventually and worked as a translator until his death 
three years later. 

A few members of our group remained in Poland. One of 
these was the Latvian diplomat Liudvik Seja. Unfortunately, he 
was subsequently arrested by the Soviet authorities and deported 
to Siberia. Our other distinguished Latvian colleague, Bruno 
Kalnins, reached Sweden safely. He still remains there and is a 
leading figure among those who continue to work for the liber- 
ation of the Baltic States. 


Epilogue 


As for myself, I left Puck around the end of April and struck 
out for Warsaw planning to register with the Russian consul 
there for repatriation to Lithuania (or a ticket to Siberia!) . Di- 
vine Providence, however, had decreed otherwise. I found shelter 
in a convent just outside Warsaw, in a little town called Placowka. 

Many Polish writers and artists had made their homes there 
before the war. But they had been forced to leave them when 
Placéwka was evacuated during the Warsaw uprising, and when 
they returned afterwards, they found that their houses had either 
been pillaged or confiscated outright. Even the convent had not 
been spared, because the room which the nuns turned over to 
me was at first completely devoid of furniture. There was not 
so much as a table or a bed. Yet, although the good sisters were 
very apologetic about this state of affairs, I saw nothing abnormal 
in it. As a matter of fact, when I finally did get hold of a bed 
and a table, I regarded them as the height of luxury—even though 
the table was missing one leg. Food was hard to come by, but 
the frugal meals with which the sisters provided me were quite 
adequate for one who had been subsisting on concentration camp 
fare, and I doubt whether my body could have tolerated any- 
thing more substantial. 

The six months I spent in Placébwka became important step- 
ping stones along the road back to a normal way of life. At 
first, I avoided people almost completely, preferring to sit for 
hours in the convent garden where I could observe the ants and 
the trees. It was spring, and nature seemed so fresh and innocent, 
without any of the cruelties and deceptions that I had found in 
the world of men. 
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Sometimes I just stayed in my room and read. My selection 
of books was limited to biographies written in Polish, and I 
longed to master the language as rapidly as I could. I also took 
up painting, which I had studied and enjoyed in school, but had 
for some reason neglected afterwards. The nuns managed to pro- 
vide me with paint. Paper was very scarce, however, and to 
conserve it I painted on the walls and on the window panes. In 
school I had been interested in landscapes, but now I turned to 
faces, especially the face of Christ, which I usually depicted in 
the manner of the Dutch painter Toorop. An immense figure of 
Christ eventually covered one entire wall of my room: a Christ 
with rough, working man’s hands, a rigid face, and huge eyes that 
seemed to be looking everywhere at once. For a long time this 
Christ was the nearest thing to a human being that I actually 
enjoyed being with. 

Although I celebrated Mass in the convent chapel, I was glad 
that very few outsiders came. Even on Sundays there were only 
the boys who assisted me at the altar and one or two of the 
children from the neighborhood. But soon the children started 
coming to Mass in increasing numbers, and slowly they also be- 
gan to force their way into my private world. I could not defend 
myself against them. They took to running into my room and 
begging me to draw their portraits. I complied, although I did 
so grudgingly at first. Sometimes they just wanted me to come 
outside and watch them play. At other times they asked me to 
visit them and meet their parents. But it was a long while before 
I could do that, because every encounter with another human 
being made me recall what I had just been through. Besides, these 
people, who had lived in freedom all their lives, were as remote 
from me as actors on some stage. Their thoughts, their interests, 
even their actions struck me as empty and meaningless. 

One Sunday a band of drunken Polish soldiers hurled a 
grenade into the convent yard just as the children were coming 
out of the chapel. One child was killed and several others were 
injured. A tremendous uproar followed, yet I remained aloof. 
Neither blood nor tears had any effect on me. Still, in spite of 
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myself, I was beginning to feel that there was a common bond 
between us, and I began to move among the injured, helping 
wherever I could. 

It was a start, and with the passage of time I became more 
active in the community. I visited some of the injured children 
at home and spoke with their parents. I agreed to prepare the 
younger children for their First Communion, and I baptized a 
little Jewish girl whom some neighbors had adopted after her own 
parents had been killed. I also managed to make the acquaintance 
of the director of the Warsaw Academy of Art. He kept a studio 
in Placéwka and boasted of remote Lithuanian ancestry. 

Around this time I was unexpectedly given an opportunity 
to reach the West. An old acquaintance of mine, a Frenchman, 
arrived in Warsaw for the purpose of repatriating whatever French 
war prisoners or laborers still remained in Poland. I told him 
about my own predicament, and the very next morning he 
handed me a document which certified that I was one “Pierre 
Dufas, born in Paris.” To prepare myself for the role, I concen- 
trated on speaking and thinking exclusively in French until I 
found myself safely out of Poland. 

My new destination turned out to be Berlin. As soon as I 
reached it, I began to look for my former acquaintances and 
friends. I discovered that the church of St. Lutgerus had been 
completely burned out during the bombings; only the walls 
remained. Fortunately, Bishop Winken was still alive. He had 
been the spiritual director in charge of refugees at the time that 
I was living in Germany. Since I was not sure what would happen 
to me next, he suggested that I consult the American authorities 
about my future plans. But it appeared that the Americans were 
not interested, and I decided instead to approach the French 
authorities. I had always wanted to spend some time in France, 
although I eventually planned to make my way to Canada where 
two of my brothers had established themselves some years earlier. 
Because of my interest in Canada, the French suggested that I 
apply to the British authorities first. Yet how could I do so 
while being, for all intents and purposes, citizen “Pierre Dufas?” 
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I had to find some way of establishing my real identity, and I 
turned to Bishop Graf von Preysing of Berlin for assistance. The 
Bishop was overjoyed to learn that I was still alive and immedi- 
ately provided me with the necessary proof. On the basis of his 
affidavit, I was classified as a Displaced Person by the British 
Major Duden and was allowed to leave Berlin. 

On September 17th, 1945, I crossed over to the British sector 
of the Western Zone, stopping first in a Displaced Persons’ Camp 
for Baltic People which was located not too far from Bremen. 
Here I found some two or three thousand Lithuanians. They 
were sufficiently organized to be able to publish their own news- 
paper. This paper had an extensive circulation, and shortly after 
an interview with me appeared in its pages, I began to receive 
letters from friends and acquaintances in DP camps all over Ger- 
many. The first one to contact me was the very same colleague 
I had been trying to telephone just before I was arrested. 

“T read that you are alive,’ he wrote, “but I won’t believe it 
until I see you with my own eyes.” He concluded the letter by 
urging me to visit him in Pfullingen as soon as possible. 

Pfullingen was located in the French zone, but I managed to 
reach it after about ten days, thereby assuring my old friend that 
I was, indeed, alive. However, there was still some question about 
my being well. I spent several weeks in a Displaced Persons’ 
hospital in Augsburg, undergoing various tests and being put back 
together, so to speak. While I was still hospitalized in Augsburg, 
I received a visit from Canon Kapocius. He had recently been 
designated as the Lithuanian Delegate to the Third Vatican 
Mission, and asked me if I would consider joining his staff. 
Around the same time I was also invited to become the personal 
secretary of Archbishop Skvireckas in Austria. Although I per- 
sonally felt that the Archbishop could have made better use of 
my services. 

I spent five years with the Delegation, and during this time 
I returned to normal as far as my activities were concerned. The 
old creative drive surged up again, and I quickly found myself 
involved in much the same kind of pastoral and literary work I 
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had been doing before I was arrested. Yet I still continued to be 
extremely sensitive about my concentration camp experiences, al- 
though I could not understand why. I did not hesitate to talk 
about them, but even that did not seem to help. In fact, the pain 
renewed itself each time I did so, as though I were reliving the 
whole thing again. Then a priest in America asked me to send 
him a brief sketch of my reminiscences. Once I started writing 
them down, I was seized by an overwhelming desire to keep on 
writing, if only to satisfy myself, and by the time the first draft 
was completed I experienced a sense of relief. I had made some 
sort of accounting: had, as it were, placed the punctuation marks 
where they properly belonged in my life. 

I finished my book before I left Germany, and the Lithu- 
anian version was published in the United States in 1951. Two 
years later, Dr. Baldauf in Munich began translating the book into 
German, but he worked slowly because of a heart condition, and 
he died before he could translate more than a third of it. Never- 
theless, his translation played an important part in the trial of 
four members of the Stutthof administration who had been ap- 
prehended after nine years of hiding out. The trial took place 
in the Landesgericht at Bochum, West Germany, and the defend- 
ents were former Kommandant Paul Werner Hoppe, Hoppe’s 
legal advisor Alphonse Glass, Dr. Otto Heidl, and Heidl’s assist- 
ant, $.S.-Sergeant Otto Karl Knott. Colonel Urbonas, Dr. Starkus, 
and I were asked to testify, but only Colonel Urbonas was able 
to do so. During the course of the depositions, it came out that 
Dr. Heid] had been medical supervisor not only in Stutthof, but 
also in Aushwitz, Mauthausen, and Grossrosen. The records re- 
vealed that he had been far more ruthless with the sick inmates 
of these other concentration camps than he had been with us; 
and perhaps because of this, Heid] hanged himself even before 
the trial was over. I do not know what became of the other three 
men. 

At first I felt no desire to join the exodus of Displaced Persons 
which was beginning to make its way to America. I wished to 
remain in Europe, preferably France, because the lively spirit of 
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the Catholics there attracted me immensely. However, a number 
of circumstances forced me to change my plans. Both of my 
brothers pressed me to come to the United States. They had left 
Canada and now made their homes in Chicago. Moreover, the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, a small order of Lithuanian 
nuns in Putnam, Connecticut, had taken very great pains to ob- 
tain permission from the Bishop of Hartford to invite me to 
serve as their chaplain. Prompted by all of these considerations, 
I finally boarded the liner General Black and arrived in New 
York on May 31, 1950. 

Although I still reside in the Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception, my activities are not strictly limited to this little 
community with its boarding school and its summer camp for 
girls. In 1951 I was asked to edit the official journal of the League 
of Lithuanian Priests, which I continued to do for the next three 
years. I served eleven years as the staff chaplain of the Lithuanian- 
American Girl Scout Association; and, for the past eight years, 
I have held the post of spiritual advisor to Federation Atettis, 
to which I have belonged since my high school days. 

I have also kept on writing. During the last twenty years, I 
have published seven books in Lithuanian; and I correspond with 
Lithuanians all over the world, occasionally implementing this 
correspondence by travel. However, my paramount interest has 
always been the spiritual guidance of my fellow Lithuanian- 
Americans, who have been placed by circumstances in the midst 
of a different culture and who are still faced with the task of 
reconciling the values of the American and the European ethos. 

As for the once-painful memories of Stutthof, I am seldom 
haunted by them even in dreams. Strangely enough, the occa- 
sional nightmares that I do have are usually about Russians. I do 
not know why this should be, for I never endured their atrocities 
myself. It might stem from the knowledge that my brother and 
many of my students and colleagues perished in Siberia. It might 
also be due to the realization that whereas the Nazi concentration 
camp is now a thing of the past, the Russian concentration camp 
is still a very real threat and a constant danger to my people. 
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Or, perhaps the dream simply points out the irony of my situa- 
tion, since I fled the threat of Russian persecution only to meet 
with it at the hands of the Germans. Think of it what you will. 
The fatalist might say that man cannot escape his destiny; but 
I am convinced that it is really the consequences of doing what 
he thinks is right which man cannot escape. To be persecuted for 
one’s beliefs seems almost inevitable. 
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A PRIEST IN STUTTHOF 


by Stasys Yla 


Rey. Yla is not so much interested in de- 
scribing the internal aspects of concentra- 
tion-camp life as he is in examining the 
individual’s reaction to it. His concern is 
with the human soul: its descent into the 


dark night that borders the very edge of 
death, and its eventual triumph over deg- 


radation. Philosophy, religiotis meditation, 
and poetry constitute a major aspect of 
the work. 


There are the historical facts, too, of 
course. Why were Rey. Yla and scores of 
other Lithuanian priests and intellectuals 
suddenly seized and deported to concentra- 
tion camps? Simply because they refused 
to eulogize the Third Reich, and especially 
because they would not support the at- 
tempts of Nazi officials to draft young 
Lithuanians into the German army. For 
such deeds, according to the totalitarian 
logic that has been described with such ter- 
rifying clarity by writers like Syniavski and 
Solshenitsyn, they had to be punished, 
broken, erased from the pages of life. The 
extent and essence of this punishment, il- 
lustrating, as it does, man’s infernal ca- 
pacity for devising a hell on earth to tor- 
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ture his fellow creatures, forms an impor- 
tant part of Rev. Yla’s book. Yet, the 
fundamental message is more than a 
unilateral exposé on human depravity. It 
is also a testimonial to human dignity: to 
man’s capacity for endurance, his ability 
to create beauty out of horror and his in- 
domitable struggle to survive against over- 
whelming odds. 
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